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BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the 29d day of Au^ntt, A. D. 1829^ in tte 
L. 8. 54th year of the Indcpehdence of the United States of America, Samuel Kirk- 
ham, of the said District, hath deposited in tliis office the title of a Book, the 
rifht whereof he claims as author, in the words followhig, to wit: 

** English Grammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a Compendium, embracing 
a new systematiek order o( Parsing, a new system of Punctuation, exercises in fiilse 
Syntax, and a ^stem of Philosophical Grammar hi notes : to which are added an 
Appendix, and a Key to the Exercises: designed for the use of Schools vid Private 
Learners. By Samuel Ktrkham. Eleventh Edition, enlarged 4ind impfov<^/* In con* 
formity to the act of congress of the United States, entitled *an act for the encour- 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors 
and proprietojTH of such copies, diiring the time therein mentioned." And also to an 
act entitled "an act supplementary to an «st entitled an- act for the encouragement 
of learning, by seforiiig the copies of maps, charter, and books, to the authors and pro- 
prietorAof sii<^ copies^ durinjB; the times therein mentioned, anjd extending the benefits 
thereof to thci arts of designiQg» engrSving, a*t4 etching historical and otberprints.** 

FRED. J. BETTS, 
Clerk of (ike *>«/*«r» JDiatrict of Jfew- York. 



AN ESSAY ON ELOCUTION, 

DESIGNED FOB THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS,, 

BY SAMUEL KIRKHAJVL 

This work is published by Robinson, Pratt, & Co. No. 259, Peai»l- 
Street, New-Tore — ^and will soor be sold by most of the BookseUers in 
the Union. 

This Work is mainly designed as a Readtng-'Book for Sdhools. In tfte fit9t parr of 
it, t}m prtneiples of reading are developed and explained in a scientifick and practtiai 
manner, and so familiarly illustrated in their application to practical examples %s to 
enable even the Juvenile mind very readily to comprehend their nature and character, 
their design and use, and thus to acquire that hi?h degree of excellence, both in read- 
iftgand speaking, which all desire, but to which few attain. 

The last part of the work, contains Sfloctiojis from the greatest masterpieces of 
rtietorical and poetkal compos! ifon, both ancient and modem. Many of these selec- 
tions are taken from the most elegant and classical American authors — 4vrit«Fs whose 
Boble oroductions have already shed an unfading lustre, and stamped immnrti^ity. 
Ilp6a tne literatureof our country.— In the select part of the work, rhetorical marJb? 
are ajso employed to pnint out the application of the principles laid down in the'fir«i 
part.— The ver/ favourable reception of the work by the publick.and its astonishingly 
rapid introdaction into schools, since its first publication in 1833, excites in the authoi, 
the most Sanguine hopes in regard to its future success. 
NOTICES. 

After a careful perusal of this work, we are decidedly of opinion, that it is the only 
smceoMsful attenfpt of the kind. The rules are copious, and the author's explaoationn 
and illustrations are happily adapted to the comprehension of leamersH No school should 
be without this book, and it ought to find a place in the library of every gentleman 
who values the attainment of a just and forcible elocution'. — Pittsburg- Mer. ^ril, 1834. 

Mr.Kirkham has given rultf for inflections and emphnns.and has followed them by 
JHUstrative examples, and these by remarks upon the inflection which he has adopted, 
•«i}d the reasons for his preference of one inflection to another— a most admirable (dan 
for such a work. Copious examples occur in which ail the various inflections and the 
, slfldef^ of emphasis are diptingnished with great accuracy and clearness. The cate- 
chetical appendages of each chapter, give the work new vaint In a school, and th« 
selections made for the exercise of scholars, evince good taste and judgment. 

• . U.l6. Gazette, Philadelphia^ Sept. 17, 1834. 

The ^ssay now before us, needs i^t depend* on any former work of Its author for a 
borrowed reputation: it has intrinsick merits of its own. It lays down principles 
olearly and concisely. It presents the reader with many qew and j'odieious selections, 
both in prose and poetry ; and altneether evinces great industry, combined with taste 
and ingenuity.— Ottrier of Upper*Canada^Tork, Oct. 12, 183.3. 

Of yie talent and judgment of Mr. Kirkhmn, we have already had occasfbn to speak 
in tertns of honest praise. His worki)n elocution raises him tflill higher in our esti- 
matien.- The book woul(^be of great utility in schools- such a one as has long been 
wanted ; and we arc glad to see it foTtheoming.— Baltimore Vtsitt^, Julff, 1833. 

^▼Jfy facility for teaching Elocution. wWch I have so often neededi but never before 
found, IS exactly furnished in this Work :'— principles are clearlv and concisely laid 
down, and are very happily adapt^ t^ the eemprehenHen of the learner. Thoroughly 
••nvinced of its utility, I shall lose no tkma in imtrodueing it into my school. 

ibH/mi,aMlii.««iv. 20,1934. ^^ VATIIANI£L WEBB. 
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RECOMHIENDATIONS* « 

It u win ksowB that the recomipendattons which generally accompany new hooka^ 
HaTQ Tery little weight with the publick. This is as it should be, for that PiotX wbick 
r^stf more on its wriUcu testimonial^, than on its intrinsick nferitd tor support, as- 
serts no claims to permanent patronage. But recommendations which analyze th« 
merits of a work, and which, hv exhibiting its prominent featuros in a striking lights 
are calculated to carry conviction to the reader that the system recommended is 
meritorious, the author is proud to have it in ms power to present in this volum^i 
The following are «ome of the numerous testimonials which he has received, and for 
which he tenders his grateful acknov^iedgments to thos&litr rary gentlemen to whose 
liberality and politeness he is indebted for them. ^Iore than six hundred others 

Eesented to the author, and many of wliich are equally flattering with these, he 
J not room to inserU 

The following notice of this work is extracted from the " Western Review." Thii 
journal is ablv conducted by the Rev. Timcrthy Flint, autlior of "Francis Rerrian," 
^ History & Geography of the Miss. Valley," and many other popular and v^duabld 
works. 

We had not, at that tim^ seen Mr. Kirkhara's " Grammar in familiar Lectures," 
kut have since given it a cursory perusal. If wo comprehend the author's design, 
it is not so much to introduce new principles, as to render more easy and inteUigibto 
those which have been long established, and to furnish additional facilities to an ac* 
curate and thorough knowledge of our language, ^n this we think he has been suo- 
cessfuU 

It is to be expected that a modest, unassuming writer, on presenting himself be- 
fore the publick tribunal as an author, will, as far as consistent witli his plan, avail 
himself of the authority of such as have written well On the subject before him. Mr. 
Rjrkham has accordingly followed Mr. Murray in tlie oid beaten track of English 
writers on grammar, in the general principles of the science ; endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid whatever appeared to be '•rroneous or absurd in the writings of 
that author, and adopting an entirely new arrangement. The most useful matter 
contained in the treatise of Mr. Murray, is embraced in this ; but in the definitions 
ami rules, it is simplified, and rendered much more intelligible. Though our author 
follows Mr. Ilurtay, in the general principles of his v/ork, he has, in numerous in- 
stances, differed from him, pursuing a course tliat appears to be his own, and intro- 
ducing some valuable improvements, y 

Among these may be mentioned some additional rules and explanatory notes in 
gyntax, the arrangement of t^ie parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, man- 
ner of parsing, maimer of explaining some of the pronouns, and the use of a s}mop* 
tin which presents the essentials of the science at one view, and is well calculated 
to ttfford assistance to learners. 

In liis arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkham seems to have endeavour- \ 
ed to follow the Cfder qf nature ; and /e arc not able to see hi»w he could have done 
better. The noun and verb, as bcin^ '(>■ mo8i important parts of speech, are first 
explained? and afterwards those whicn '•■ e c«>ns> Jered in a secondar>^ and subordi- 
nate character. By following this ordoi, n« f.as avoided the {U)su)dity so common 
among authors, of defining the minor iMr-vs i* Une their principals, of which they 
were designed to be the appendages, ana has rauimally prepared the way for conduct- 
ing the learner by easy advances to a correct view of the science. 

In his illustrations of the various subjects contained in his work, our author ap- . 
pears to have aimed, not at a flowery style, nor at the appearance of being leamc^, . 
But «;. being understood. The clearness and perspicuity of his remarks, and l^eir 
applica^ien' to familar objects, are well calculated to arrest the attention, and aid the, 
understanding, of the pupil, and thereby to lessen tHe labour of ihe instructer. The 
principletof the science eure mmpiifiedtond rendered 90 perfectly ea»y <(f comyrp' 
AeMUMi, we should think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find uiem diffi- 
cult. It is in this particular that the work appear^ to iiossesa its chief merit« and ea 
this account it caniidt fail of being preferred to many others. 

It fives us pleasure to remark, in ref<^ence to the success of the amiable wui 
■lodeft author whos* work is before us, that we quote firom the fifth edition* • . 

OincinnatifAug. 24, 1827. * 

The feUowing is fift>ni the pen of a gentlemim of the Bar, formerly a difftmgaittedi 

Classical teacher. [Extract from the *" National Crisis."! . ,^ 

As a firiend to literature, and especially to genuine merit^ u is with peculiar iplea* 
tmn I allude to a notice in a late paper of this citv, in which Mr. S. Kirkham pn^ 
poses to deliver a course of Lectures en EitfUsh Granim&r. To such as feel inte- 
rested in acquiring a general and practicia knovrledf e of this usew scie«oe« §• 
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4 « MCOMMENDATION8. 

fpof tu i i'it y ii 1MW pfMented wfaidi ought not to lie KAsiaeted. Hanaf Mntlf 
witiieMMl, in wreral instances, tvithin the last ten months, the jpnetica] reiulls of 
Mr. Kirkham't plan, I am enabled to give a lectsiTe opinion ot its merits. Tho 
rKtcnsive knowledce acquirad in one course by his class m Pittsburgh, and the greaA 
iwoficiencjr evinced by his classes ebewhere, are a demonstration or the utility and 
mip^trinrity of his method of teaching, and a higher encomium on him than I aa 
able to bentow. 

The principlen on which Mr. Kirkham's ** New system of Grammar'" is predica- 
ted, are judiciftiisly comiMled, and happily and briefly expressed ; but the great 
merit ofliis work consists in the lucid illustrations accompanying the principles, and 
the simple and gradual rnanner in which it conducts the learner along from step to 
»tep through the successive stages of the science. The explanations blended with 
the theory, ar9 addressed to the understanding of the pupil in a manner so familiar, 
that they cannot fail to excite in him a deep interest ; and whatever system is cal 
culated to bring into retiuisitton the mental powers, must, I conceive, he productive 
<»f good results. In my fuimble opinion, the system of teaching introduced into this 
work, will enable a diligent pupil to acr^uire, without any other aid, a practical 
knowledge of grammar, in iexx than one'fovrth part of the time iisually devoted, 

My\new8ofMr. Kirkham's system are thus publickly given, with the greater 
pfeastire. on account of the literary empiricisms which have been bo eztcnsirely 
practised in many imrts oftlie wogtem country, 

Cincinnati, April 26, 1826. 

From Mr. Dlood, Principal of the Chambersburgh Academy, Pn« 
Mr. Kirkham,— It is now almost twenty years s«nce I became a teacher of youths 
and, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but have used many, of the 
diflerent systems of English granwiar that have fallen in my way ; and, sir, I d» 
assure you, witltout the least wish to flatter, that yours far exceeds any I have yet 
•een. 

Your arrangement and qrstematick order of parsing are most excellent ; and ex- 
|>crienr.e has convinced^me, (having used it, and it only, for Uie last twelve or thir^ 
teen months,) that a scholar will learn more of the nature and principles of our 
langiiagc in ont quarter^ from your system, than in a whole year from any other I hhdT 
|>reviously used. I do. therefore, most cheerfully and earnestly recommend it to tho 
Mublick at lar^e, and especially to those who, anxious to aoqtiire a knowledge of out 

language, are destitute of the advantages of an instructor. 

Vonrs, very respectfully, SAMUEL BIXK)D. 

Chambersburgh Academy, Feb. 12, 1825. 

From Mr. N. R. Smith, editor of a valuaUo literary journal, styled ** The Hespeni^'* 
Mr. Kirkh^m, » 

Sir, I have e^mined your Tjoctinres on English Crrammar with that degree of 
minuteness wliich enables me to jieM my unqualified approbation of the work as a. 
grammatical system. The enga^ng manner in which yon have exptaino^ the ele* 
ments of grammar, and accoinmmiatod them to the capacities of youth, is an ample 
iltustration of the utility of yow plan. In addition to this, the critical attention voit 
have paid to an analytieal developement of grammatical principles, white it is calcn* 
lated to encourage the perseverance of young students in the march of improvement, 
IS sufficient, also, to employ the researches of the bterary connoisseur. I trust that 
your valuable compilation wifl be speedily introduced into schools and acadomioi. 

With respect, yours, 

^ N.ILSMITH,A.M. 

Pittsburgh, March 22, 1825. , 

From Mr. Jungmann, Prinrinal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy ;— Extract. 

Hating carefully examined Mr. S. Kirkham's new system of** English Grammar 
m fan^iar lioctures," I am satisfied that tho pre-eminent advanUges it possesses 
over oiirjBommon systems, will soon convince the publick, that it is not one of thooo 
fjofol^ efforts of quackery which have so oflen obtruded upon our notice. Its deci- 
ded SMpetlorily ovisr all other gyeUm*^ consists in adapting the subject-mattor to th* 
, capacity of.the young learner, and the happy mode adopted of communicatmg it to 
his mind in a manner so clear ami simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature 
and the a|>plicatiun of every principle that comes before hhii. 

In ■ hort, all the intricacies of the science are elucidated to clearlff, I am confident, 
that ^efi a private learner, of common docility, can, by perusing this s^tom atton- 
• lively, acquire *a better practical knowledge of this important branch oiliteraturo i« 
tAfft mmUhe, than is ordinarily obtained u one year, 

JOHN E. JUNGMA!ISI« 

Frederick, 5Id Sc^t 17 *«?3. 
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RKCOMMENDATXOMS. 5 

Exusct : from De Witt Clinton, late Got. of New-Yoric^ 
I «0ii8ider the Compendium of English Grammar, by Samuel Kirkham, & work 
tesenrinf encouragement, and wdU calculated to facilitate the acquisition of thi 
iM«(ul >dence. ^ DE WITT CLINTON 

AlbaiVi Sept. 25, 1824. 

New- York, July 29, 1829. 
S. Kirkham, Esq. — ^I have examined your Grammar with attention, and with a par* 
ticular view to benefit the Institutipn under my charge. I am fully satisfied, that it 
is the betifonn in which Murray's prinoiples have been givon to the publick. The 
lectures are ample, and given in so faimiA^r and easiy language, av to be readily un- 
derstood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

I feel it due to you to say, thai I cemmcnced the examination of your work, luder 
c ttrong pr^tuUce against it^ in consequence of the numerous ** improved systems** . 
with which the pubiick has been iimndate^of late, most of which are by no means 
improvements on Murray, but the pr'^ductions of individuals whom a ** UtUe gr^m^ 
wutr has rendered grammatically insane." My convictions, therefore, are the retuk 
viiwoeatiga^on, 
I wish you, Sir, success in your pubUcation. 

Respectfully, EBER WHEATON, 

Pr. of Mcchanick's Society Sonool. 
With the the opinion of Mi. Wheaton respecting Mr. Kirkham's English Gram 
mar, we heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Newbargh. Aug. 4, 1829. (Rev.) WM. S. HEYER. 

From the Rev. C. P. Mcllvainc, and others. 
So iar asl h«re examined the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel Kirk- 
ham, I am well satisfied that it meet* the wants of elemeiifary schools in this branch* 
and deserves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILYAINE. 

Brooklyn, July 9, 1829. 

We fully coBcar in the above. ANDREW HAGEMAN, 

E.M. JOHNSON. 

EXTRACT. 

From the partial examination which I have given Mr. S. Kirkham's English Gram- 
mar, I do not hesitate to recommend it to the publick as the bent of the dasM I hate 
maer seen, and as filling up an important and almost impassable chasm in works on 
grammatical science. D. L. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, L. I. June 29, 1829. 

We fiiUy concur in tho foregoing rocommendatiou. B. B. HALLOCK, 

• E.KINGSLEY, 
,T«S»MAYBON. 
• From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-York, July 15, 1829. 

Tht experience of every one at all acquainted with the business m mstructioa, 
must have taught him that the study of grammar, important as it is to every dmss 
of learners, is almost invariably a dry and! uninteresting study to young beginners, 
and for the very obvious reason, that the systems in general use in thf schools^ are 
far beyond the comprehension of youth, and ill Vdapted to their years. Ilence it is, 
that their lessons m tliis department of learning, are considered as tasks, and i| * 
committed at all, committed to the memory, mthout enlightening their umlerstq/td- 
ings; to that many a pupil who has been throvgh tiie English grammar, is tot^' 
unaoftuainted with the nature even of the simplest parts of speech. 

The work of Mr. Kirkham on grammar, is well calculate;^ to remedy these enriii^ 
and supply a deficiency which has been so long and so seriously felt in the. imper- 
fect education of youth in the elementary knowledge of their own language^ By^a 
nmplei^ familiar, and lucitl method of treating the subject, he has rendered what was 
hefore irksom^ and unprofitable, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the gram- 
mar of Mr. Kirkham furnishes a cUw by which the yoythful miod is guided throttgh 
the intricate labyrinth of verbs, nouns, and pronouns ; and the path which has heiip 
hareColbre aooimcult and uninviting, as to dampen the ardour of youth, aa4 mMm ' 
their energies in fruitless attempu to surmount its obstacles. Is cleared of these ol^ 
■trupUoas by this ptfrnscr to the youthful mind, and planted, at every turn, iMk 
fiieD«nv gmae-board* to lUrecl them in the right road* The sRghtest nerusakef the 
w^shalhioed to, iviU convince even the most t^eptical ' "^ ' "^ '* " 



Msi salMiy every one who is not wedded by prqiudice to old rules and tomm^ 
^ Lllirjlinsft^ wants ffiMcoiBmuuiy. ALLEN W. PODGSL. 



of the truth of these renaris, 
"ce to old rules and f 
ALLENW.PODC 
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6 RECOMMENDATIOirS. 

* PhiladeliOiiAtAuff. 10, 1829 ' 

Htmi for lerer&I ve&n been engaged iu leetimng on the tcienee of gnuMm^' 
and, dunng thii jperiod, having thormtgfdjf tefUd the merits of Mr. 8. Kirklla» « 
syeteni of ^ EngUah Grammar in Familiar liectaret" by naing it as a tezt>book for 
my cUiset, I take pleasure in giving this testimonial of my cordial approbation ol 
the work. Mr. Kirkham has attemptod to improve upon this branch of science, 
chiefly by unfolding and explaining the principles of grammar in a manner so clear 
and simple, as to adapt Own completely to the umderttanding of the youn| learner, 
and by atfepting a new arrangement, which enaliles the pupil to cMnmit the princi* 
pies by a simultaneous application or them to |>ractical examples. The publick may 
rest assured, that he has been successful ia his attempt in a pre^emimeni degree* I 
make this assertion under a full conviction that it will be corroborMed 1^ every 
candid judge of the science who becomes acquainted with the practical adimntaget 
•f this manual. 

The explicit brevity and accuracy «f ttte rules and definitions, the novel, th« 
striking, the lucid, and critical illustrations accompanying thom, the peculiar and 
advanta!geous arrangement of the various parts of the subject, the ikdiitibs proffered 
by Ute ^systcmatick mode of parsing^ adopted, the convenient and judicious intro^ 
duction and adaptation of the exercises introduced, and the deep researdies sand 
critical investigations displayed in the *^ Philosophical Notes,*' render tliis syttem 
of grammar »o deddedly euperiour to aU othen estani^ that, to receive general pat- 
ronage, it needs but to be known. 

My knowledge of this system from experience in teachinf it, and witnessing its 
effects in the hands of private learners, warranU me in saying, that a learner wUl, 
by studying this book /our monthe ynthont a teaeher, obtain a more clear oonceptien 
(if the nature and proper ccmstruction of words and phrases, than is ordinarily ob> 
taioed in common schools and academies, in^ve timafour montlie. 

It is higlilv gratifyhig to know, that wherever tliis system has beef ciscidated, it 
is ver^r rapidly supplanting those works of dulness which have so long paralyzed Uie 
enernes of the youth of our country. 



liiusvauons genoraiiy. wiium lur. xv. » ouuui, iiiirouucing invo nis el.kvkjvt 

Ttoir, will render it quite an improvement on the former editions of his work, 

H. VtlNCHESTER. 
From the Rev. S. Center^ Pr. of a Clasidcal Academy. 

I have examined the last edition of Kirkham*s Grammar with peculiar satia&e 
tMiu Tlie improvements which appear in it, do, m m^ estimation, give it a dedoed 
l^reference to ao^ other system now in use. To point oa» the peculiar qualities 
whi«h secire to it claims of wliidi no other system can boast, would be. if required, 
perfectly easy. At present it is sufficient to remark, that it imbodies all that is es- 
sentially excellent and usdul in other svstems ; whilst it is entirely free firom that 
tediousness of method ana prolixity of definiti<Hi which so much perplex and em- 
barrass the learner. 

The necutiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, ihe sifii|»fietly qfile meA» 
e^t uuf the vlainneet pf ita iUuatrationM. Being conducted by familiar lectures, the 
teacher and pupil are necessarily brought into asreeable contact by each lesion. 
BoUi are improved by the same tank, without the slightest suspicion, on the part of 
the pupil*, Xh^ there is anything hari. difficult, or obscure in the subject; aconvio- 
tien, this, which must inevitably precede aH efforts, or no proficiency will be made. In 
a word, the treatise I am recommending, is a praoltea/ one ; and for that reason, if 
there were no others to be urged, it ought to be introduced into all our schools and 
neademies. From actu^ experiment I can attest to the practicability of the plan 
wliieh the author has adopted. Of this (act any one ni^r be convinced who will 
take the pains to make the experimonU SAMUEL CENTER. 

Albanyt July 10, 1829. 
Prdbi a communication addressed to' 8. Kirkham by the Rev. J. Stockton, anthor 
of the ••iVestem Calculator" and •* Western Siielling-Book.'* 

Dear Sir,— I am much pleased with both the jdan ttid egetmtion of vour ** EnglMh 
Grammar in Familiar Ijectures.** In ^ving a ty»tematiek mode of parthtg^ caW 
ddaled ^ike to exercise the underttandtng and memory of the pupil, and also fi«a 
the teacher from the drudge^ of continued interrogation, you have made your 
gtamroar what everv eiemenfory seliool-book ought to be,— )»(am, eyatematiek^ and 
eegr to be understood. 

This, witl» the cdpious definitioiis in every part of the werk, and other improve 
nMflts so judiciously introduced, gives it a deddttl euperiority over the imperfeol 
graounAref Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTON, A. M. 
A lleghcay-Town, ,( near Pittsburgh,) March 18, ISSfi. 
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ABTERTISBIfENT 

TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The Mthor it free to acknowledge, that smoe this treatise first ventured 
on the wave of publick opinion, the galei^ of patronage which have wafteif it 
along, have been far more favourabfolhtn he liad reason to anticipate. Had 
any one, on its first appearance, predicted, that the demand for it would call 
forth iwenty^two thousand copifs curing the |>a8t3rear, the author would have 
considered the prediction extravagant and chimerical In gratitude, therefore, 
to that publick which has smiled so propitiously on his humble efforts to ad- 
vance tne cause of learning, he has endeavoured, by unremitting attention to 
the improvement of his work, to render it as useful and as unexceptionable 
as his time and talents would permit. 

It is believed that the tenth and dewfUh editions have been greatly im- 
provcMl ; but the author is apprehensive that his work is not yet as accurate 
and as much simplified as it may be. If, however, the di^vantages of linger- 
ing under a broken constitniion, and of being able to devote to tliis subject 
only a small portion of hts time, snatched from the active pursuits of a busi- 
ness life, {active as faraB his imperfect health permits him to be,) are any 
apology for its defects, he hones that the candia will set down the apology to 
lus credit. This personal allasion is hazarded with the additional hope, that 
it will ward off some of the arrows of criticism which may be aimed at him, 
and render less pointed and poisonous those that may fall upon him. Not 
that he would bes: a truce with the gentlemen criticks and reviewers. Any 
compromiso with them would betray a want of self-confidence and moral . 
coMimse which he would, by no means, be willing to avow. It would, more- 
ff«r, be prejudicial to his interest ; for he is determined, if his life bo preserv- 
•Q, to avail nimself of the advantages of any judiciouy and candid oiiticiaiDB 
on his prodao Jon, that n|ay appear, and, two or three years hence, rma$ his 
Work, and present to the publick another and a better edition. 

The improvements in tne tenth edition^ consisted mainly in the addition 
of manj important principles ; in rendering the illustrations m<v« cntical, 
extensive, accurate, and lucid ; in connecting more closely with the genius 
and philosophy of our language, the general principles adopted ; and in add- 
ing a brief view of philosophical granunar interspersed m. notes. The in- 
troduction into the blbvbnth edition, of many verbal criticisms, of addi- n 
Uonal corrections in orthoffraphy and orthoepy, of the leading principles of 
rhetorick, and of general additions and improvements in various parts of the 
wofk, render tkit eifilioH, it is believed, /or prefinbU to any or the former 
•ditions of the work. 

Perhaps soiqe will regard the philosophical notes as a useless exhibition of 
pedantry. If so, the author's onhr apology is, that some investigations of 
this nature seemed to be called for hy a portion of the commumtj^ whose 
minds, of late, appear tabe under the influence of a kind of phUosophicd mo- 
ftis; and to sudn these notes are respectfully submitted for jnst what they 
may deem their real value. The author's own opinion on this poin^ is, that 
they profler no material advantages to common learners ; but that tnev may 
profitably engage the attention of the curious, and periuips impart t degree 
of mterest to the literary connoisseur. 
New-Yoik, August 22, 1820. 
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VREFACE. 



Here mppearf to be •omething asamninff in the net of writing, an J thrust* 
inginto pubiick notice, m new work on « fuMect which lias alreodj^ employed 
man^ able pena^ for who would presume to do this, unless he betieved his pro- 
duction to be, in some respects^ superiour to every one of the kind wnich 
had preceded it? Hence, in presenting to^the pubiick this system of Eng* 
' lish Grammar, the autlior is aware that an apology will be looked for, lyid 
that the argiinients on which that apology is grounded, must inevitably 
undergo a rigid scrutiny. Apprehemiive, however, that no explanatory 
effort, on His part, would shield nim .Kom the imputation of arrogance by 
such as are blinded by self-interest, or by those who are wedded to the 
doctrines and opinions of hisoredecossors, vnth them he will not attempt a 
compromise, being, in a grea? measure, indifferent either to their praise or 
their eeasure. But with the candid, he is willing to negotiate an amicable 
Ijheaty, knowing that they are always ready to enter into it on honourable 
terms. In this negotiaAioii he asks nothing more than merely to rest the 
merits of his work on its practical utility, believing that, if it prove un- 
commonly successful in facilitating the progress of youth in the march of 
mental improveiaent, tku will be its best apology. 

When we bring into consideration the numerous productions of those 
learned philotogists who have laboured^ so Ioiijb;, and, as many suppose, so 
•uccessQilly, in establishing the principles of^our languaffQ ; ana, more 
especially, when we view the labours of some of our mcraem compilers, 
who have disf^ayed so much ingenuity and acuteness in attempting to ar- 
range tfidj^ principles in such a manner as to form a correct and an easy 
medium ofmental conference ; it does, indeed^ appear a little like presumption 
for a ^oung man to enter upon a subject which nas so frequently engaged 
the attention and talents of men distinguished for their erudition. Tho 
auth<» ventures forward, howevei; under the conviction, that most of his 
predecessors are very deficient, at least, in numner, if not in matter j and 
this conviction, he believes, will be conhoborated by a majority of the best 
judges in community. It is admitted, that many valuable improve* 
roents have been made by some of our late writers, who have endeavoured 
to simplify and render this subject intelligible to the young learner, but 
they have all ovoriooked what the author considers a very important ob- 
ject, namely, s t^atemtOuk order qf narting; and nearly all nave neglected 
to dtulopt 9p4 txflam the principles in such a manner as to enable the 
learner, without great difficulty, to comprehend their nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, be discarded on account of its MmpU- 
e«|r^* whilbt to others its simplicity will prove its principal recommendation. 
Its design is an humble one. It profiers no great advantages to the recondite 
. grammarian ; it professes not to instruct the litera^ connoisseur ; it presents 
no attractive graces of style to charm, no daring flights to astonish, no deep 
researches to gratify him \ but in the humblest simplicity of diction, it at* 
tempts to accderate the march of the juvenile mind in its advances m the 
path of science, by dispersing those clouds that so often bewilder it, and re- 
moving those obetades that generally retard its pr6grcss. In this way it en* 
deavours to render mterestinff and delightful a study which has hitherto been 
considered tedious, dry, and irksome. Its leading object is to adopt a 
correct and an easy method, m which pleasure is blended with the labours of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in him a spirit of inquiry, that 
■hall call forth mto vigorous and useful exercise, every latent enersy of his 
Dttud ; and thus enable him soon to oeoome thoroughly acquainted with the 
natnre of the principles, and with their practical utilitv*and application. 

Content to be useful, instead of being brilliant, the Writer of these page* 
has endeavoured to shun the path of those whose aim appears to have bee'* 
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10 PREFACE. 

to dazzle, rather than to instruct. As he has aimed not so much at origi- 
nality as utiUtv, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whm 
labours have become publick stock, ^enever he couli not, in his opinion, 
furnish better and brighter of his own. Aware that there is, in the publick 
mind, a strong prcditection for the doctrines contained in Mr. Murray^ 
^mmar^ he has thought pro^r, not merely from motives of policy, but 
trom choice, to select his prinqglet chiefly from tliat work ; and, moreover, 
io adopt, as far as consistent with his own views, the language of that emi- 
nent philologist. In no instance has he varied from him, unless he conceived ^ 
that, m so doing, some practical advantage would be gained. He hopes^ * 
therefore, to escape the cc^gure so frequently aild ^so justlf awardea to 
those unfortunate innovators who hav6 not scrupled to afte^ mutilate, 
and torture the text of that able vrnieti merely to gratify an itching propen- 
sity to figure in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity by 
arrogating to themselves the credit due to aiyther. 

The autlior is not disposed, however, to disclaim oE-pretinsions to oriffl^ 
nality ; for, although his principles are chiefly selected, (and whb womi^ 
presume to make new ones?) tne. manner of arranging, illustrating, an* 
applying them, is principally his own. Let no oile, therefore, if he hap- 
pen to find in other works, ideas and illustrations similar to some con- 
tained m the folio win/r lectures, too hastily accuse him of plagiarism. It is 
well known that similar investigations and pursuits often elicit correspond- 
ing ideas in different minds : and hence it is not uhconvnon for the same 
thought to be strictly origijial with many writers. The author is not here at* 
tempting to manufacture a garment to shield him from rebuke, should he 
unjustly claim the property of another ; but he wishes it to be understood,' 
that a lorig course of teaching and investigation, has oflen produced in' his 
mind ideas and arguments on the subiect of grammar, exactly or nearly 
corresponding with those which he afterwards found, had, under similar 
circumstances, been produced in the minds of others. He hopes, therefore, 
to be pardoned by the critick, even though he should not be willing to 
reject a good idea of hU own^ merely because somte one else has, at some 
time or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise is far more comprehensive than those of ordi- 
nary grammars^ the writer could not, without making his work unrea 
Bonabl)r voluminous, treat some topicks as extensively as was desirable. 
Its desiffn is to embrace, not only all the most »i»iportant principles of the 
science, out also exercises in parsmg, ^Ise syntax, and punctuation, suffi 
ciently extensive for all ordinary, practical purposes, and a key to the ex 
ercises,and, moreover, a series of illustrations so full and inteUijpble, as com ■ 
pletdy to adapt the principles to the cdpacities ofeommxm learners. Whether this 
design has been successfully or unsuccessfully executed, is lefl for the pubhck 
to decide. The general adoption of the work into schools, wherever it has 
boconie kno\^n, and the ready sale oC forty thousand copies, (though without 
iutkeito affording the atdhonany pecuniary profit^) are favourable omens. 

In^the selection and arrangement of principles for his work, the authoi 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between the extremes, of taking olindly 
on trust* whatever nas been sancdoned by prejudice and the authority of 
venerable names, and* of that arrogant, innovating spirit, which sets at de- 
fiance all authority, and attempts t6 overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the worid that all true knowledge and science are wrapped up in a 
crude system of vagaries of its own invention. Notwithstanding: tlie author 
IS aware that pi^blick prejudice is powerful, and that he who ventures ' 
much by way of innovation, will be liable to defeut his own purpose hy fafi- 
ttig into neglect ; yet he has taken the liberty to think for himself^ to inves- 
tigate tlfe subject critically and dispassioniitely, and to adopt such principles 
«»nly as he deemed the least objectionable, and best caleulatsd to effect thfs ^ 
«£iject he had in view. But what his system claims as improvsinetits sn 
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«th«ra, eoittifltfl not so much in bettenng the principles themsehres^ afT in 
4ke mtthod oAipted of comimmkating a kfwwUdgt qf ihem to the mind of the 
Uamtr, That the ymrk is defective, the author is fully sansible : and he is 
free to acknowledge, that its defects arise, -in part, from his own want of 
judgment and skiu. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
them, namely, the anomdies and impeH^ctions with which the language 
abounds. Tliis latter, circumstance is also t])^ cause o^ the existence of so 
widely difierent opinions on many important points ; and,moreover, the reason 
that the grammatical principles of our language can never be indisputably 
'settled. But principles ought not to be rejedled because they admit of ex- 
ceptions. — He who is thoroughly acquainted wHh the genius and stmctnro 
of our language, can duly appreciate the tnjth,of these remarks. 

To conform, in our orthography and orthoepy, to some admitted stand- 
lard, the author deems a consideration of sufficient importance to justify him 
in introducing into his work a^ article on each of these subjects, in which 
manj words thnt arc often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrected ac- 
cOldmgto a work,* which, in his estimation, justly claims a decisive prefer- 
6iee, in point o^necufaey, to any other Dictionary of the En^liph language.^ 

*^,* Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it m\\ soonMT 
«lestroyed by their children, they are informed that the pupil will not have 
occasion to use it one-tenth part as much as he will the book which it ac- 
companies : and besides, if it be destroyed, he wiM find all the definitione 
and rules which it contains, recapitulated in the series of Lectures. 

HINTS TO TEACHERS ABHD PRIVATE I.EARNERS. 

As this work proposes a new mode of -parsing, and pursues an arrange* 
tnent esscntfaJly difibrcnt from that generally adopted, it may not be deemed 
improper for the author to give some directions to those who may be dis- 
posed to use it. Perhapfe they who take only a slight view of the order ot 
parsing, will not consider it neio, but blend it with those long since adopted. 
Some >vriter8 have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat similar; but in 
no instance have they reduced them to what the author considera a regular 
aysiematick order. 

The methods which they have generally suggested, require the teacher to 
interrogate ine pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is permitted to parse without 
giving any explanations at all. Others hint that the learner ought to apply 
definitions in a general way, but they lay down no systemntick arrangement 
of questions as his giiide. " The systettuUwk order laid down in this work, if 
pursued by the pupU, compels him to apply every definition and everyrulo 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teacher ; and, in so doing, he explains every word fully as ho 
goes along. This course enables tlie learner to proceed indepenaently * 
and proves, at the same time, a great relief to the instructer. The conve- 
nience and advantage of tins method, are far greater than can be easily 
conceived by one wbo isnmacquainted with it The author is, therefore^ 
ftBxious to have the absurd practice, /wheoevur it has been estahHshed, oC 
causing learners to commit and recite definitions and 'rules without any bI^ . 
multaneous application of them to practical examples^ immediately abol- 
ished. This system obviates the necessity of pursuing such a stUpid coupo 
ofdrudgeryjfor the young beginner who pursues i^ will have, in a few 
weeks, all the most imimrtam definitio'is and rules perfectly committed 
■imply by applying them in parsing. 

If tnis plan be once adopted, it is confidently believed that every teacbtf 
who is desirous to consult, cither hin own convenience, or the advantage of 
Ids pupils, will readily pursue it in preference to any former method, Tlus 

*i^ vvkaUuded to, is '* Walker's Dictionary,*' revttoJ aad oorrectad by Ml 
*4mnn\Mfes 
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belief it founded oa the advantages which the author himself li&s tip** 
rionced from it in the coune pf several years, devoted to the lastrucuon 
vi youth and adults. By pursuing this svstem, hoypin, with less tabour, 
Advance a pupil farther in a practical knowledge of this abstruse science, in 
Itoo nunUhs, than he could in one year when he taueht in the ^ old way.** U 
is presumed that no instructer, who once gives this system a iair tiid, wiiJ 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Perhaps some will, on a firat view of the work, disapprove of the trans- 
position of many parts ; but whoever examines it attentively, will find that, 
although the author has not followed the common ^ artificial and unnatural 
arrangement adopted by most of his predecessors," yet he has endea* 
voured to pursue a more judicious one, namely, '* the order «£ the undeiw 
sunding." 

The learner should commence, not by comrAiUing mid rekeartrng^ but fajr 
reading attentively the first two lectures ieveraTtimes over. He ought 
then to parse, according to the syitematick order, the examples given for 
that purpose ; in doing which, as previously stated, he has an opportuni^ 
of committing all the definitions and rules belonging jto the parts ofspsuju 
included in the examples. 

The Compendium, as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view ot the whole science, may be properly considered 
an ** Ocular Analysis of the English language.'* By referring ^o it, th« 
young student is enabled to apply all his definitions and rules from the very 
commencement of his parsing. To some, tlus mode of procedure may seem 
rather tedious : but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
that a pupil will learn more by parsing five words critically, and explaining 
them ailty, than he would by parsing Ji/2y words superficially, and without 
understanding their various properties. The teacher who pursues thia 
plan, is not under the necessity of hearinc lus pupils recite a sinffle lessoir 
ofd^fijutiotu committed to memory, for he nas a fair opportunity ofdisoover* 
ing their knowledge of these as they evince it in iiarsmg. All other direo* 
tions necessary for the learner in school, as well as for the private leetnucrp 
will be given in the succeeding pages oKhe work. Should these feeble ef- 
forts prove a saving of much time and expense to tiiose young persons who 
may be disposed to pursue this science with avidity, by enabling them eas- 
ily to acquire a critical knowledge of a branch of education so important 
and desirable, the author's fondest anticipations will be fully realised ; but 
should his work fall into the hands of any who are expecting, by the acqui- 
•ition, to become grammarians, and yet, have not sufiicient ambitioa and 
perseverance to make themselves acquainted with its contenfM, it is hoped, 
that the blame fur their nonimprovemont, will not be thrown upon km* 

To those eotorprising and intelligent gentlemen who may be disposed to lecture o» 
thi^ pl^, the author lakes the liberty to offer a few hmu by way of enoourage- 
ment. 

Any judicious mstrueter of granunar, if he take the trouble to make hunself la- 
BMliar with the contents of the following pages, will find it an easy matter to pursua 
this system* One remark only to the lecturer, is sufficient. Instead of causing his 
piipiii to acquire a knowledge of the nanire and use of the principles by intense ap* 
pUcatioa, let him communicate it verbally ! that is, let him first take up one part ol 
speech, and, in an oral lecture, unfold and explain all its properties, not only hf 
adoptiiig the illustrations given in the book, but also by giving others that mur occur 
10 his mind a^ he proceedL Af^er a part of speech has been thus elucidated, toe class 
should be interrogated on it, and then taught to parse it^ and <^rrect errours ia com* 
uosition unde|^ the rules that apply to it. In the same manner he may proceed with 
2ie ot)ier parts of speebh, observiagf however, to recapitulate oceasionallyt until th» 
learners beoocne thoroughly acquamted with whatever principles msy have been 
presented. If this plan be faithfully pursued, ra^id progress, on the part of Um 



learner, will>be the mevitd^le result ; and that teacher who pursnesit, cannot fail si 

aofitiiring discmction, and an enviable popuhurity in his profsMion. „-o-^ . «- 

f m* KIRmiAflfc 
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LECTURE I. 

, DIVTSIONS OF GRAMMAR.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

TO THB TOUNO LEU^ER. 

YOU are about to enter upon one of the most useful, and, 
when rightly pursued, one of the most interesting studies in the 
whole circle of science. If, however, you, like many a mis- 
guided youth, are under the impression that the study of gram« 
mar is dry and irksome, and a matter of little consequence, 1 
trust I shall succeed in removing from your mind, all such false 
notions and ungrounded prejudices ; for I will endeavour to 
convince you, before I close these lectures, that this is not only 
a pleasing study, but one of real and substantial utility ; a study 
that directly tends to adorn and dignify human nature, and me- 
liorate the condition of man. Grammar is a leading branch of 
that learning which alone is capable of unfolding and maturing 
the mental powers, and of elevating man to his proper rank in 
the scale of intellectual existence ; — of that learning which lifts 
the soul from earth, and enables it to hold converse with a thou- 
sand worlds. In pursuing any and every other path of science, 
you will discover the truth of these remarks, and feel iti force ; 
for you will find, that, as grammar opens the door to evety de- 
partment of learning, a knowledge of it is indispensable : and 
should you not aspire at distinction in the republick of letters, 
this knowledge cannot fail of being serviceable to you, even if 
you are destined to pass through the hilmblest walks of life. I 
think it is clear, that, in one point of view, grammatical know- 
ledge possesses a decided advantage over every other branch, of 
learning. Penmanship, arithmetick, geography, astronomy, 
botany, chymistry, and so on, are highly, useful in their respec- 
thpo places ; but not one of them is sa universally applicable 
to pri^tioal purposes, as this. In every situation^ jwider all ci^- 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

cumstanees, on all occasions ; — ^when you speak, read| write; 
oi: think, a knowledge of grammar is of essential Utility. 

Doubtless you have heard some persons assert, that they 
eould detect and correct any errour in language by the ear, and 
speak and write accurately without a knowledge of grammai 
Now your own observation will soon convince you, that this as- 
sertion is incorrect. A man of refined taste, may, by perusing 
good authors, and conversing with ih& learned, acquire thai 
knowledge of language which will enable him to avoid thoso 
glaring errours that oBbnd the ear ; but there are other errouni 
equally gross, which have not a harsh sound, and, consequents 
ly, which cannot be detected \vithout a knowledge of the rule* 
that are violated. Believe me, therefore, when I say, that with- 
out the knowledge and application of grammar rules, it is inT- 
possible for any one to think> speak, read, or write with accura- 
cy. From a want of such knoAvledge, many often express 
their ideas in a manner so improper and obscure as to render it 
impossible for any one to understand them : their language fre- 
quently amounts, not only to bad sense, but non-sense. In 
other instances several different meanings may be affixed to the 
words they employ ; and what is still worse, is, that not unfre- 
quently their sentences are so constructed, as to convey a 
meaning quite the reverse of that which they intended. No- 
thing of a secular nature can be more worthy of your attention, 
then, than the acquisition of grammatical knowle^e. 

The path which leads to grammatical excellence, is not alt 
the way smooth and flowery, but in it you will find some thorns 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; or, in sim- 
ple language, you will find, in the pursuit of this science, many 
intricacies which it is rather difficult for the juvenile mind com- 
pletely to unravel. 1 shall, therefore, as I proceed, address yoa 
in plain language, and endeavour to illustrate every principle in 
a manner so clear ana simple, that you will be able, if you exer^ 
cise your mind^ to understand its nature, and apply it to prac- 
tice as you go along ; for 1 would rather give you one useful 
idea, than fifty high-sounding words, the meaning of which you 
would probably be unable to comprehend. 

Should you ever have any doubts concerning the meaning of 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not bo discoura- 
ged, but persevere, either by studjdng my explanations, or by 
asking some person competent to inform you, till you obtain a 
clear conception of it, and till all doubts are removed. By care- 
fully examining,and frequently reviewing,the following lectures, 
you will soon be able to discern the grammatical construction 
•f our. langnTige, and fix in your mind the principles by which 
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il ts governed. Nothing delights youth so much, as a clear 
aud distinct knowledge of any bmnch of science which they 
are pursuing ; and, on the other hand, 1 know they are apt to 
be discouraged with any branch of learning which requires 
much time and attention to be understood. It is the evidence 
of a weak mind, however, to be discouraged by the obstacles 
with which the young learner must expect to meet ; and the 
best means that you can adopt, in order to enable you to over- 
eome the di$cukies that arise in the incipient stage of your 
studies, is to cultivate the habit of thinking methodically and 
9<nindly on all subjects of importance which may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more effectual in enabling you to 
think, as well as to speak and write, correctly, than the study 
*>f English grammar, according to the method of pursuing it as 
prescribed in the following pages. This system is designed, 
and, I trust, well calculated, .to expand and strengthen the in- 
tellectual faculties, in as much as it involves a process by which 
the mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar commu- 
nicated in an interesting and familiar manner. 

. You are aware, my young friend, that you live in an age of 
light and knowledge ; — an eige in which science and the arts 
are mardllng onward ^th gigantick strides. You live,' too, in a 
land of fiberty ; — a land on which tho smiles of Heaven beam 
with uncommon refulgence. The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour of arms no longer echo on our mountains, or in 
our valleys ; " the garments died in blood have passed away ;" 
the mighty struggle for independence is over ; and you live to 
enjoy the rich boon of freedom and prosperity which was pur- 
chased with the blood of our fathers. These considerations 
forbid that you should ever be so unmindful of your duty to 
your country, to your Creator, to yourself, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in ignorance. Re- 
member that " knowledge is power ;" that an enlightened and 
a virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and that, on the in- 
telligence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, 
the happiness, the grandeur, and the glory of our beloved 
country. Go on, tlien, with a laudable ambition, and an un- 
yielding perseverance, in the path which leads to honour and 
renown. Press forward. Go, and gather laurels on the hill 
of science; linger among her unfading beauties; "drink 
deep" of her crystal fountain ; and then join in " the march ol 
fame." Become learned and virtuous, and you will bo great. 
Love God and serve him^ and you will be happy« 
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liANGUAGE. 



Language, in its most extensive sense, implies those signs 
by which men and biiites communicate to each other their 
thoughts, affections, and desires. 

Language may be divided, !• into natural and artificial; 
2. into spoken and written. 

Natural Language consists in the use of those natural 
signs which different animals -employ in communicatiQg their 
feelings one to another. The meaning of these signs ail per- 
fectly understand by the principles of their nature. This. Jan* 
guago is common both to man and brute. ' The elements of 
natural language in man, may be reduced to three kinds ; mo- 
dulations of the voice, gestures, and features. By means gf 
these* two savages who have no common, artificial language, 
can communicate their thoughts in a manner quite intelligibla : 
they can ask and refuse, affirm and deny, threaten and suppli- 
cate ; they can traffick, enter into contracts, and pUght their 
faith. The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
inarticulate sounds by which they express their thoughts and 
o^ections. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleating of h 
lamb, the neighing of a horse, and the growling, whining, 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those animals, re- 
spectively. 

Artificial Language consists in the use of words, by 
meajpi of -which mankind are enabled to communicate their 
thoughts to one another. — Jn order to assist you in compre- 
hending what is meant by the term wordy 1 will endeavour to 
illustrate the meaning of the term . 

Idea. The notices which we gain by sensation and percep- 
tion, and which are treasured up in the mind to be the materi- 
als of thinking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For 
example, when you place your hand upon a piece of ice, a sen- 
sation, is excited which we call coldness. That faculty which 
notices this sensation or change produced in the mind, is caUe<1 
perception; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form of 
this sensation, is denominated an idea. This being premised, 
we will now proceed, to the consideration of words. 

Words are m*ticulale sounds, ijsed by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificial, signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in ^hemselvej. ■ They are merely the artificial re- 
presentatives of those ideas affixed to them by compact oi 
agreement' ai)[iong 'those who use them. In Enghsh, for in- 
stance, to ti particular kind of metal we assign the name gold ; 
not because thele is, in that sound, any peculiar aptness which 
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■soggesls the idea we wish to convey, but tlie application of that 
sound to the idea signified, is an act altogether arbitrary. 
Were there any natural connexion between the sound and the 
thing signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to 
the people of other countries as it does to ourselves. But 
such is not the fact. Other nations make use of diflfereni 
sounds to signify the same thing. Thus, aurum denotes the 
•ame idea* in Latin, and or in French. Hence it follows, that 
It is by custom only we learn to annex particular ideas to par- 
ticular sounds. 

Spoken Language or speech is made up of articulalo 
•ounds uttered by the human voice. 

The voice is formed by air which, after it passes through the 
glottis, (a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,) 
is modulated by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
tips, and nostrils. 

Written Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combmed into words, and thus made tho 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered by the 
^eice- 



GRAMMAR. 

GRAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided into two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Ghammar explains tho principles which are 
common to all languages. 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles to 
a particular language, modifying them according to its genius, 
and the established practice of the best speakers and writers 
by whom it is used. Hence, 

The established practice of the hest speakers and tvriters ot 
any langiiage, is the standard of grammatical acctiracy in the 
use of that language. 

By the phrase, established practice, is implied refRital^le, na- 
tional, and present usage. A usage becomes good and ugalt 
when it has been long and generall/ adopted. 

T/w best '^takers and writers, or such £|s m^y be tCKwiiixea 
good authority in the use of language, are those fii^ %«t' de- 
servedly in high estimation ; speakers, distmguir^ % %«if 
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eloeutioii and other Hilary attainments, and writers, emtneat 
for correct taste, solid matter, and refined manner. 

* In the grammar of a perfect language, no rules should be admitted, but 
■uch as are founded on fixed principles, arising out oi' the genius of that 
language and the nature of things ; but our language being tm-pcrfect, it 
oecomes necessarj-, in a practical treatise, like this, to adopt some rules to 
direct us in the use of speech as regulated by citstmn. If we had a perma- 
nent and surer standard than capricious custom to regulate us in the trans- 
mission of thought, great inconvenience would be avoided. They, how • 
ever, who introduce usages which depart from the analogy and philosophy 
of a language, are conspicuous among the number of those who form that 
language, and have power to bontrol it. 

Language is conventional, and not only invented, but, in its progreesiye 
advancement, varied for purposes of practical convenience. Hence it as- 
sumes any and every form which those who make use of it choose to 
five it. We are, therefore, as ratimal and practical grammarians, compelled 
to submit to the necessity of the case ; to take the language as it is, and 
not as it sfmdd be, and bow to custom. 

Philosophical Graivimar investigates and develops the 
principles of language, as founded in the nature of things and 
the original laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds of 
the classification of words, and 'explains those j^roc^ures 
whifch practical grammar lays down for our observance. , 

Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classifi- 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of de- 
finitions and^rules, founded on scientifick principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces thjeii 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar conslarue- 
titm of the language, sanctioned by good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of lan- 
guage expressed in a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes the peculiar construction or cir- 
cumstantial relation of words, which custom has established 
for our observance. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing J|ie English language with propnety. 

Grammar teaches us how to use words in a proper mannsf'^ 
The mostimportant use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey oiir thoughts to others. If, therefore, we have a stori^ 
of words, and even know what they signify, they will be of no 
*cal use to us unless v/e can also apply them to practice, and 
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make them answer the purposes for which they were invfewted . 
Grromnwir, well understood, enables us to express our thoughts 
ilrlly and clearly ; and, consequently, in a manner which will 
defy the ingenuity of man to give our words any other meaning 
than that which we ourselves intend them to express. To be 
able to speak and write our vernacular tongue with accuracy 
and elegance^ is, certainly, a consideration of the highest mo- 
ment. 

Grammar is divided into four parts ; 

1. ORTHOGRAPHY, 3. SyNTAX, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 
Orthography teaches the nature and powers 

of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

Orthography means word-inaking, or spelling. It teaches 
CIS tiie different kinds and sounds of letters, how to combine 
them into syllables, and syllables into w^ords. • 

As this is one of the first steps in the path of literature, I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. If you do, it is unne- 
cessary for you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though very important, is rather dry and uninteresting, for it has 
nothing to do with parsing or analyzing language. And, there- 
fore, if you can spell correctly, you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with Etymology and Syntax: 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters ^ 2ndly, of 
Syllables, and 3dly, of Words. 

1. Letters^ A letter is the first principle, or 
least part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sound- 
ed by itself. The vowels are a, e, i, <?, u, and 
sometimes w and y. TFand y are consonants 
when they begin a word or syllable ; but in every 
other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be. perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel ; as, 6, rf,/, 
L All letters except the vowels are consonants. 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a voweL They are 6, p^ /, a, k^ and c and 
^hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are/, /,m, lur, Vj s^ 5?, Xj and c 
and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, lytnyn,r, are called liquids^ becauj^ 
tkey readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it were, into the;2 
tounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice j as at 
in voice, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three yovreh pro* 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong has both the vowels sounded ; as, ou in ounce. An 
improper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded ; as, oa in boat 

IL Syllables. A syllable is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice; as, «, 
a«, ant. 

A word of one syllable,," is termed a Monosjd- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

III. Words. Words are articulate sounds, 
used by conmion consent, as signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and deriva- 
tive. 

A ^yrimilive word is that which cannot be re- 
dUcea to a simpler word in the language; as, 
unan^ sood. 

A aerivatwe word is that which may be reduced 
to a simpler word; as, manfuU goodness. 

There is little or nb diflfcronce between derivative and compound words, 
The terminations or added syllables, such as tJL, e«, est, est, an, anlt^ en^entt. 
ciU, dom^ hood, ty, ouSyfulffiesgy and the like, were, originally, distinct and 
separate words, which, by long use, have been contracted, and made to 
coalesce with other words. 
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SOUNDS OF THE LBTXER8< ^ 

OP THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

A- — Ji has four sounds ; the long ; as in namej basin ; the broad ; an in 
€aU^ %(ftdi; the short ; as in fa^t, glass; and the £at, Italian sound ; an in 
boTf farlher. 

The improper diphthong, aa, has the aSiort sound of a in Balaam, CanuaUy 
Isaac; and tne long sound of o in Bnaly Gaol, Aarcni. 

The Latin diphthong, m, has the long s«Mind of e in etnigmxL, Casta', and 
Bome other words. But many authors reject this useless excrescence oC 
antiquity, and write, enigma, Cesar, * 

The diphthong, at, has the long sound of a ; as in pail, saU ; except in 
plaid, said, again, raillery, fountain, Bnlain, and some others. 

•du is sounded like broad a in taught, like fiat a in camt, like long o in 
luadhoy, and like short o in laurel. 

Aw has always the sound of broad a ; as in hawl, crawl. 

Ay has the long sound of a ; as in pay, delay, 

B. — B has only one sound j as in baker, number, chub, 

Bi3 silent when it follows m in the same syllable ; as in »amb, &c. except 
hi accumb, rhomb, and siiccutnh. It is also silent before t in the tame sylla^ 
ble ; as in doubt, debtor, subtle, &c. 

C^— C sounds like fc before a, o, «, r, I, t, and at the endof syllableft j^ a? 
in cart, cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth; victim, flaccid. It iias the sound of 
s before e, i, and y ; as in centre, cigar, mercy, C ha6 the sound of «A when 
followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primary or 
Becondary j as in socio/, pronunciation, &c. ; and of 2 in discern, sacr^e, nee, 
suffice. It is mute in arbuscle, czar, czarina, endict, victuals, inuscle. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tsA; as in church, chin; but in words de- 
xived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of k ; as in ehyinisi^ 
chorus; and likewise in foreign nam^s ; as in Achish, Enodu In vrords 
from the French, ch sounds like sh ; as in chaise, efievaHer; and also like 
sh when preceded by / orn ; as in milch, bench, clinch, &c 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arck^angtl, except m 
arched, archery, ai'cher, archenemy ; but before a consonant, h sounds like 
Uh ; as in drchhislwp, Ch is silent in schedide, schism, yacht, drachm, 

D. — D has one uniform sound ; as in death, bandage. It sounds like dj 
^Tj when followed bjr longu preceded by the accent ; as in educate, verdure. 
It also sounds like j in grandexvr, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in adjectives and participial adjectives, retaijur 
its distinct sound ; as, a wicked man, a leam-edmsin, bless-ed are the meek ; 
but in verbs the e is generally dropped ; as, passed, walked, flashed, aimad, 
roUed, &c. which are pronounced, past, walkt,fiasht, aimd, rold. 

E. — E has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in men, 
tent; and sometimes the sound of flat a; as in sergeard; and of short t; 
as in^es, pretty, England, and generally in the unaccented terminations, es^ 
€t, en. 

F. — F has one unvaried sound ; as in fancy, mtffin ; except in of, whicli, 
when uncompounded, is pronounced ov, A wive's portion, a calve's head, 
are improper. They should be, wife^s portion, cdfs head. 

G. — G has two sounds. It is hard before a, 0, u, I, and r, and at the 
end of a word ; as in gay, go, gun, glory; bag, snug. It is soA before e, i, 
'and 2^; hb \n genius, pnger, Egypt. Exceptions} get, gewgaw, gvndet^ 9Liid 
Bomo others. G Is silent before n ; as in gnasA. 

H. — H has an articulate sound ; as in hat, horse, hdl. It is silent after 
r ; Msn rheloi-ick, rJmbarb, 

C— JThas a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one; as in^n. Before 
r n IS often sounded like m short ; as in first, third; and in other wordf, 
like iiort e; as in birth, virtue. In some words it has the sound of loQg 
§; nam machine profile, • 
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J.— J hat the soniid of soft g'; exc^t in haMufahi ^ which it if pio* 
Bounced like y» 

K.— JT has the eoiind of c hard, and is used before c, t, and y, where e 
woidd be floft{ as kepi, skirts nturky. It is silent before n; as in hufftp 
kndl, knocker. 

The custom of omittinff the k at the end of words where it is preceded 
by Cf has introduced into w laneuase the unwarrantable novelry of ending 
a word with an unusual letter, i^cn produces irregularities in tormatives j 
for we are obliged to eHq>loy the A; in froUekmg, Jpdicked, traffickini!, tnff 
fiekedf fnimicking, tUtackhg, &c though we omit it in frolick, traffick, &c. 

L. — L has always a sofl liquid sound ; as in love, bUhto, It is oile» 
■ncnt ; , as in half, talk, ahnond, 

M. — Jtf has alwavs the same sound ; as in murmur^ monumental; except 
in eomptroUer, which is pronounced emUroUer. 

N.^-kAThas two sounds; the one pure; as in man, net, noble ; the other 
a compound sound ; as in ankle, banquet, distinct, &c. pronounced angkl, 
bangkwet. A* final is silent when preceded by m ; as m hymn, autumn, 

O. — has a long sound; as in note^ over; and a short one ; as in not^ 
got. It has the sound of u short ; as m ton, attorney, doth, doit ; and ge- 
nerally in the terminations, op, ot, or, on, om^ ot, od, &c. 

P. — P has but one uniform sound ; as m pin, ttipper ; except in eup» 
hoard, dapboard, where it has the sound of b. It is mute in psalm, Ptolemy^ 
Umpt, empty, eorpt, raspberry, atid receipt, 

Pk has the sound of / in phUotophy, PkUtn ; and of v in nephew, Stephen* 

Q. — il is sounded like k, and is always foUowed by u pronounced like to; 
as in quadrant, queen, eonquett, 

R. — R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage ; and a smooth one ; 
«i in bard, card, regard. In the unaccented termination re, the r is sound,- 
•d after the e; as in fibre, centre, 

S. — 8 has a fiat sound Uke z; as In betom, natal; and, at the beginning 
c»f words, a shaip, hissine sound; as in taint, titter, tample, II has the 
aound of th when prece^ by the accent and another t or. a liquid, and 
foUowed by a diphtnong or long u ; as in expultion, censure, S sounds like 
th when preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong 
. or long ti ; as in brasier, utuaL It is mute in isle, corps, demesne, viscount, 

T. — Tis sounded in take, temper, T before u, when the accent precedef, 
and generally before ecu, sounds like tsh; as, nature, virtue, righteous, are 
prononnciMl natshure, virtskue, richeus, Ti before a vowel, preceded by the 
accent, has the sound of «A; as in tab>ation,negotiation ; except in such words 
as tierce^ tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before ; as, question ; and excepting 
also derivatives from words' ending in ty; as in m^hty, mightier. 

Th, at the beginning, middle, and end of words, is sharp; as in thick, 
panther,breath. Exceptions ; then, booth, worthy, &c 

U. — U has three sounds; a long ; as in mtde, cubick ; a short ; as in dtdl, 
custard; and an obtuse sound ; ,as in fidl, buthel. It is pronounced lika 
•hort e in bury; and like short t in buty, business, 

y,^'V has oniforraly the sound of flat/; as in vanilv, love, ^ 

W. — Wf when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in wo, beware- 

W is silent before r; as ui i^, \orap, wrinkle ; and also in answer, 
iword, Blc Before A it is pronounced as if written after the h; as in why, 
when, what; — hwy, hwen, hwat. When heard as a vowel, it takes the 
found of u; as in draw, crew, now, 

X.-— X has a sharp sound, like ks, when it ends a syllaUe with the ac- 
cent on it ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syllable 
whkh begins with any consonant except h; as, excuse, extent; but when 
the tbllowing accented syllable begins with a vowel or h, it has, generally^ 
M, flat sound, like gx; as in exert, exhort, X has the sound* of z at tho be* 
ginning of proper names ef Greek original ; as in Xmthus, Xenophon^ Xerxu 
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Y^ — Y, when a consonant, has its proper sound; as in vmth^ foHL yeiu 
mew^ar. When y is employed as a vowel, it has ezactlv tbe sound that I 
would have in the same situation ; as in rhymcy ayHem^pAiy^ pyramid. 

Z. — Z has the sound of flat j; as mfrtezt^ brazen. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 

The following rules arc deemed important in practice, al- 
though they assist us in spelling only a small portion of the 
words of our language. This useful art is to be chiefly acquir- 
ed by studying the spelling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
attention in reading. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in/, /, or «, double tbe final 
or ending consonant when it is preceded by a singk vowel ; as, 
staffy miU, pass. Exceptions ; o/J if, asy is, has, was, -t^c*, his, 
this, U8j and thxis. 

False Orthography for the learner to correct. — Be thou like the gale that 
moves the ^as, to those who ask thy aid. — The aged hero comes forth on 
his staf ; his gray hair glitters in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God ? Few know the value of health til they lose it. — Our manners 
should be neither gros, nor excessively refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

Rule ii. Monosyllables ending m any consonant but^J /, or 
f , never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a sin* 
gie vowel ; as, man, hat. Exceptions ; addy ebb, butty eggy odd^ 
ervy inn, bunny purvy and buzz. 

Faise Orthography, — None ever went sadd from Fingal. — He rejoiced over 
hi« sonn. — Clonar ues bleeding on the bedd of death. — Many a trapp is set 
t» insnare the feet of youth. 

The wearv sunn has made a golden sctt^ 

And, by tne bright track of his golden carr, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Rule hi. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, (be 
persons of verbs, participial nOuns, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into t, wien the y is pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, spy, spies ; I carry y thou carriesty he 
carries ; carriery carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ingy retains the y that t may not be 
doubled ; as, carryy carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a votoely in such instances as the 
above, ^it is not changed into i ; as, feot/, boys ; I cloy, he cloys ; 
except in the words lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed 
laid, paid, and said; and their compounds, unpai^i unsaid^ ^Cn 
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'False OrlftagfrajpAy.— Our iancys cthould be goyerned by reasoo.*— Tlioa 
wearyesttbysllf in vain. — Hedenyed himself all sinfid pleasures. 
Win straiing souls with modesty and love j 
Cast none away. 
The truly good man is not dismaied by poverty. 

Ere fresh morning stroak tlid east, we must be risen to reform yonder 
allies green. 

Rule iv. When words ending in t/, assume an additional 
syllable beginning with a consonant, (he y, if it is preceded by 
a consonant, is conunonly changed to i; as, happy, happily ^ i 
happiness. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances, it i* 
very rarely changed tot; aSyCoy, coyless ; hoy , boyish; boy» 
hood ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

False Orthography. — His mind is uninfluenced by fkncyful humours. — T!i« 
vessel was heavyly laden. — When we act against conscience, we become 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

Christiana, mayden of heroick mien ! 

Star of the north! of northern stars the queen! 

Rule v. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syl- 
lable, ending with a single consonant that is preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another syllable 
that begins with a vowel ; as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abetj 
an abetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, toiling ; to 
offer, an offering ; maid, maiden. 

False Orlhogravhy. — The business of to-day, should not be defered till to- 
morrow. — That law is annuled. — When we have outstriped our errours, 
we have won the race. — By defering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. — The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many things wliich tho 
heathen philosophers allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 

Scans with bright arch the glitterring hills below. — 

Tnus mourned the hapless man ; a thunderring sound . 

Rolled round the shuaderring walls and shook the ground. 

Rule vi. Words ending in double I, in taking ness, less, ly^ 
ox fid, after them J generally omit one I ; zs, fulness, skilless, fvdly, 
skilful. I '• 

Sut words endmg in any double letter but /, and taking ness, 
less, ly, oxful, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, Aarm- 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly^ stiffly, sttccessjui. 

False Orthography, — ^A dullness generally precedes a fever. ^He is wed to 
dullness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt dfw^hh and willful poverty. 
Kestlesness of mind impairs our peace. — ^Tlie road to theblisfiil regionB, is 
as open to the peasant as to the king. — The arrows of calumny fall harm* 
Icsly at the feet of virtue. * 
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IluLE VII. JSTesSy less, ly, or ful, added to words ending in 
sil^it e, docs not cut it off; as, paleness^ guileless^ closely ^ peaces 
fill : except in a few words ; as, dulyy truly, awful. 

Fdse Orthography, — Sedatness is becoming, 
All these >vi*h ceasloss praise liis works behold. 
Stars rus i : and final ruin fiercly drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation ! 

Nature made a pause, 

An awetiil pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

Rule viu. When words ending ia silent c, assume the ter- 
mination, men/, the e should not be cut off; aS,a&a/emen^, chas" 
iisemenl. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgmentf 
ere exceptions to this rule. 

Mint, like other temiinations, changes y into t when the y is 
preceded by a consonant ; SLS,accompany,4iccompamment; mer* 
ry, merriment. 

False Orthography, — A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates improT* 
ment — Enrouragment is greatest when we least need it. ' 
To shun allunnents is not hard, 
To miiids resolv'd, forwarn'd, and well prepar'd. 

Rule ix. Wlien words ending in silent e, assume the termi- 
Bation, able or ible, the e should generally be cut off; as, blarney 
blamable ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible. But if c or ^ soft 
comes before e in the original word, the c is preserved in words 
compounded with able ; as, peace, peaceable ; change^ change^ 
nble. 

False Orthography, — ^Knowledge is desireable. — Misconduct is inezcuse- 
uhle. — Our natural defects are not chargable upon us. — ^\Ve are made to be 
fiervicable to others as well as to ourselves. 

Rule x. ^Mien ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 
e, the c is almost always omitted ; as, place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

False Orthography, — Labour and expense arc lost upon a droneish spirit. 
An obligeinfr and humble disposition, is totally unconnected with a servO* 
and cringcing humour. 

Conscience anticipateing time, 

Already rues th' unacted crime. 

One self-approveing hour, whol? years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzaSb 

Rule xi. Compound words are generally spelled in tho 
same manner as the simple words of which they are compound- 
ed ; as, glasshouse, skylight, thereby, hereafter. Many words 
ending in double /, are exceptions to this rule ; as, already, tpel* 
fare, wilful, fulfil ; and also the words wherever j christmas, kfrn^ 
9nas, ^c. 

False Orthography. — Tlie Jew's pasoverwas mstituted in A. M. 2513— • 
They salute one another by touching their forheads. — That which is nomo' 
tunei expedlent,is rot allways so. 
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Then, in the scale of reas^ningf life lis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man* f 

Till hymen brought his lov-delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower. 

The head reclined, the loosened hair. 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air :— > 

See, he looks up ; a wofull smile 

Lightens his wo-wom cheek awhile. 

^ You may now answer the following 
QUESTIONS. 
Whjut is language ? — How is language divided ^ -AVhaf is ' 
natural language ? — What are the elements of natu'ii' Ivt^a^ 
in man ? — Wherein consists the language of brutes ^--WWi* 
artificial language ? — What is an idea ? — What are *vords ?-^ 
What is Grammar? — What does Universal grammar ext^ain?— 
Wherein does Part?cular grammar differ from universal^— 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy?— What i< 
Philosophical grammar ?' — What is Practical grammar ? — What 
is a principle of grammar ? — A definition ? — A rule ? — Wh^it 
is English grammar ? — Into how many parts is grammar di 
vided? — What does Orthography teach? 



JETY»IOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 



LECTURE II. 

OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Etymology treats of the differeirt sorts of woi'ds, 
their various modifications, and their derivation. 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern- 
ment of words, and of their proper arrangement 
in a sentence. 

, The word Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of 
words. 

Syn, a prefix from the Greek, signifies together. JSyn-tax 
means placing together; or, as applied in grammar, smtenec' 



The rules of sjmtax, which direct to the proper choice of 
words, and their judicious arrangement in a senteiice, and 
hereby enable us to correct and avoid errours in speech^ u§ 
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dilefly based >ii principles tmfolded and explained by Etymo- 
*ogy. Etymological knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the ' 
study of Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply the rules of Syntax. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, in a practical work of this sort, to treat these 
two parts of grammar in connexion. 

Conducted on scientifick principles, Etymology would com- 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
m short, their whole history, including their application to things 
m accordance with l^e laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of language to its various sources, and analyze the springs from 
which it flows, would involve a process altogether too arduous 
and extensive for an elementary work. It would lead to the 
study of aU those languages from which ours is immediately de* 
rived, and even compel us to trace many words through: ilose 
languages to others more ancient, and so on, until the chdsi of 
research would become, if not endless, at least, too extensive 
to be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to the follO¥dng, limited views of this part of grammar. 

1. Etymolpgy treats of the classification of words. 

2. Etymology explains the accidents or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort of words, and their present modifications. 
By modifications, I mean the changes produced on their end* 
ingSj in consequence of their assuming different relations in re- 
spect 4o one another. These ch^iiges, such as fruit, ^ruit«, 
fruit'* ; he, hw, him ; write, writes^, writef/i, write*, wro/e, writ- 
4en, writinf^j writer ; a, an ; ample, amply, and the like, will be 
explained in then* appropriate places. 

3. Etymology treats of the derivation of words ; that is, it 
teaches you how oneAoord comes from, or grows out o/* another. 
For example : from the word speak, come the words speake*^, 
speake^^ speak*, speaktng-, spoA:c, spoken, speaker, speaker'*, 

• speaker*. These, you perceive, are all one and the same 
word, and all, except the last three, express the same kind of 
action. They differ from each other only in the termination. 
These changes in termination are produced on the word in or- 
der to make it correspond with the various persens who speak, 
the number of persons, or the time of speaking ; as, / speak, 
thou speake*f, the man speake^/i or speak*, the men speak, I 
spoke ; The speaker speak* another speaker'* speech. 

The third part of Etymology, which is intimately connected 
wift the second, will be more amply expanded in Lecture XIV. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treat largely of 
^t branch of derivation which consists in tracing words te 
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foreign languages. This is the province of the lexicographei; 
rather than of the philologist. It is not the business of him 
who writes a practical, English grammar, to trace words to the 
Saxon, nor to the Celtick, the Greek, the Dutch, the Mexican, 
nor the Persian; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Lathi, French, or Hebrew, Italian, JVjLohegan, or Sanscrit; 
but it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, their 
connexions, relations, dependances, and bearings, not at the 
period in which the Danes made an irruption into the island ef 
Great Britain, nor in the year in which Lamech paid his ad- 
dresses to Adah and Zillah, but at the particular peinod ,ttt 
itfkich he writes. His words are already derived, formed, es- 
tablished, and furnished to his hand, and he is bound to take . 
them and explain them as he finds them in his day, without any 
regard to their ancient construction and application. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In arranging* the parts of speech, I conceive it to be the le- 
gitimate object of the practical grammarian, to consult practt^ . 
eal convenience. The true principle of classification seems to 
be, not a reference to essential differences in the primitive 
meaning of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the 
manner in which they are at present employed. In die early and 
rude state of society, mankind are quite limited in their know- 
ledge, and having but few ideas to communicate, a small num- 
ber of words answers tlttl" purpose in the transmission ©f 
thought. This leads them \o express their ideas in short, de- 
tached sentences, requiring few or none of those connectives^ 
or words of transition, which are afterwards introduced into 
language by refinement, and which contribute so largely to its 
perspicuity a'^d elegance. The argument appears to be con- 
clusive, then, that every language must necessarily have more 
parts of speech in its refined, than in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belongs, is ascer- 
tained, not by the anginal signification of that word, but by 
its present wanner of meaning, or, rather, the office which if 
performs in a sentence. 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaning. Thus, 
The painter dips his paint brush in paint, to paiint the carriage. 
Here, the word paint, is first employed to descnbe the brush 
which the painter uses ; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjective ; secondly, to name the mixture employed ; for which 
feason it is a noun ; and, lastly, to express the action perform- 
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ed ; it, tiierefbre, becomes a verb : and yet, the meaning of 
the word is the same in all these applications. This meaning, 
however, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word 
hecoroes different parts of speech. Richard took water from 
(he wtUer pot, to water the plants. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats, first, of the clamjication of words. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from the Saxon, 
Danish, Celtick, and Gothick ; but in the progressive stages of 
its refinement, it has been greatly enriched by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. 

The number of words in our language, after deducting pro* 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about forty tJioUf 
iand. 

There are ten sorts of words, called parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or substantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PARTICIPLE, ADVERB, PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTER- 
JECTION. 

Tlius you perceive, that all the words in the English lan- 
guage are included in these ten classes : and what you have to 
do in acquiring a knowledge of English Grammar, is merely 
to become acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the 
rules of Syntax that apply to them. The J^Toun and Verb are 
the most important and leading parts of speech; therefore they 
are . first presented : all the rest (except the interjection) are 
either appendages or connectives of these two. As you pro- 
ceed, you will find that it will require more time, and cost you 
more labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it 
will to become familiar with all the minor parts of speech. 

The principal use of words is, to name tilings, compare them 
with each otherj and express their (tctions, 

J^Touns, which are the names of entities or things, adjectives^ 
which denote the comparisons and relations of things by describ- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and verbs, which ex* 
press the actions and being of things, are the only classes <rf 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
mar. But in a treatise which consults, mainly, the practical 
tdvantages of the learner, it is believed, that no classification 
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wHl be found more convenient or accurate than the foregoii]^ 
which divides words into ten sorts. To attempt to prove, in 
this place, tiiat nothing would be gained by adopting either a 
less or a greater number of the parts of speech, would be anti- 
cipating the subject. I shall, therefore, give my reasons for 
•adopting this arrangement in preference to any other, as the 
different sorts of words are respectively presented to you, for 
then you will be better prepared to appreciate my arguments. 

^ OF NOUNS. 

A NOUN is the name of any; person, place, or 
thing ; as, man, Charleston^ knowledge. 

Nouns are often improperly called substantives, A substan- 
tive is the name of a substance only ; but a noun is the name 
either of a svhstance or a quality, 

JVoun, derived from the Latin word nomen^ signifies naine^ 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani- 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Animal, bird, creature, paper, pen, apple, field, honse^ 

* The word tkingf from the Saxon verh thingianf to think, is almost un- 
limited in its meaning. It may be applied to every animal and creature in 
the universe. By the term creature, I mean that which has been created ; 
as, a dog, water, dirt. This word is also frequently applied to actions ; us, 
•*To get drunk is a beastly things In this phrase, it signifies neither animal 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action is the 
thing. 

NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR. 

Perhaps no subject has, in this age, elicited more patient research, and 
critical mvestigation of ori^nal, constituent principles, formations, and 
eombinations, than the English lan^age. The legiumate province of plul* 
ology, however, as I humbly conceive, has, in some instances, been mads 
to jrield to that of philosophy, so far as to divert the attention from the ccm- 
binations of our language which refinement has introduced, to radical ele- 
ments and associations which no way concern the progress of literature, or 
the essential use for which langiiage was intended. Were this retrogressive 
mode of investigating and applying principles, to obtain, among philologists, 
the ascendency over that which accommodates the use of language to pro- 
gressive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbarism to which 
society would, in a short tune, be reduced. Moreover,*if what some jcali 
the philosophy of language, were to supersede, altogether, the province of 
philology as it applies to the present, progressive and refined state of Eng« 
lisli literature, the j^eat object contemplated by the learned, in all asei^ 
namely, the approximation of language, in common ^lith every thing dee^ 
to that point ot perfection at which it is the object of correct philology to 
arrive, would be tnistrated. 

The dubious and wildering track struck out by those innovators and 
^eionaries who absurdly endeavour to teach modem English, by rejecting 
thf ftuthoritjr and itiiction of custom, and by conducting the learner bacv 
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modesty^ virhte^ cauragey dangety are all nouns. In order tl 
you may easily distinguish this part of speech from others, I v 
givo vou a sigUy which will be useful to you when you cam 
tell it by the stme. Any word that wili make sense with the \ 
fore it, is a nOun. Try the following words by this sign, a 
aee if they aie nouns : tree, mountain, 80ul, mind, consciem 
understanding. The tree, the mountain, the soul, and so ( 
Fou perceive, that they will make sense with the prefixc 
therefore you know they are nouns. There are, however, e 
captions to this rule, for some nouns will not make sense w 
the prefixed. These you will be able to distinguish, if you e 
^rcise your mind, by their making sense of themselves; as, goo 
nesSy sobriety, Jwpe, immortality. 

' Nouns are used to denote the iKmentity or absence of a thin 
as well as its reality ; as, nothing, naught, vacancy, non-exi 
ence, invisibility. 

Nouns are sometimes used as verbs, and verbs, as nouns, a 
cording to their manner of meaning ; and nouns afe sometim 
used as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. This matter w 
be explained in the concluduig part of this lecture, where y< 
will be better prepared to comprehend it. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or specie 
of things ; as, man^ tree^ river. 

to the original combinations, and the detached, disjointed, and barbaro 
c<»n8tmction8of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a d 
regard for correct philology, impel me to shun. Those modest writers wl 
iy bringing to their aid a little «ophistry, much duplicity, and a wholest 
truflick m the swelling phrases, " philosophy, reason, and common sens* 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former ages, and show that the resi 
(yf all the labours of those distinguished philologists who had previous 
occupied the field of grammatical science, is nothing but errour and foil 
will doubtless meet the neglect and contempt justly merited by such co 
lummate vanity and unblushing pedantry. Fortunately for those who ei 
ploy our language as their vehicle of mental conference, custom will n 
view to the speculative theories of the visionary. If it would, improveme 
m English literature would soon be at an end, and we should be ^ tame 
conducted back to the Vandalick age. 

As the use of what is commonly called the philosophy of language, is ei 
dcntly misapplied by those who make it the test or p-ammatifol cerlaini 
it may not do amiss to offer a few considerations with a view to expoi 
the fallacy of so vfimie a criterion. 

All reasoning and investigation which depend on the philosophy of lai 
goage for an ultimate result, must bo conducted a j^stericri. Its offic 
■ooording to the ordinary mode of treating the subject, is to trace la 
gsase to its origin, not for the purpose of detennining and fixing grar 
miKbeal associations and dependances, such as the agreement, goveri 
meat, and mutual relations of words, but in order to analyze combinatioi 
wi^ aview to develop the first principles cf the language, and arrive at tt 
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A Proper noun is the name of an individual ; as, 
Charlesy Ithaca^ Ganges. 

A noun signifying many, is called a collective 
nauHj or noun of mtdtitude; as, the people^ the 
army. 

The distinction between a common and a proper noun, is very 
obvious For example : boy is a commpn noun, because it is 
a name applied to all boys ; but Charles is a proper noun, be- 
cause it is the name of an individMcU boy. Although many boy» 
may have the same name, yet you know it is not a common 
noun, for the name Charles is not given to all boys. MUaUsippi 
is a proper noun, because it is the name of an individual river ; 
but river is a common noun, because it is the name of a species 
of things, and the name river is common to aU rivers. 

Nouns which denote the genus, species, or variety of beings. 
or tilings, are always common ; as, tree, the genus ; oak, ashy, 
chestnut, poplar, different species ; and red oak, white oak, black 
oak, varieties. The word earth, when it signifies a kind or 
quantity of dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes the 
planet we inhabit, it is a proper noun. The words person, place, 
river, mountain, lake, &c. are common nouns, because they are 
the names of whole species, or classes of things containing many 
sorts; but the nam^es of persons, places, rivers, mountains, 

prmiitive meaning of words. Now, it is presumed, that no one who has 
paid critical attention to the subject, will contend, that the original import 
of single words, has any relation to the syntactical dependances and con ■ 
nexionsof words in general ; — ^to gain a knowledge of which, is the leadmg 
object of the student in grammar. And, furthermore, I challenge these 
who have indulged in, such useless vagaries, to show by what process, with 
their own systems, they can communicate a practical knowleclge of gram- 
mar. I venture to predict, that, if they make the attempt, they miD find 
their systems more splendid-in theory, than useful in practice. 

Again, it cannot rationally be contended, that the radical meaning has 
any efficiency in controlling the signification which, by the power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to many words ; — a signincation esserUiaUy dif" 
feretU mm the original import Were this the case, and were the language 
now to be taueht and understood in compliance with the original import of 
words, it would have to undergo a thorough change ; to be anuyzed, divided, 
and subdivided, almost adinfinUum, Indeed, there is the same propnefv m 
asserting, that the Gothick, Danish, and Anglo-Saxon elements in our lan- 
guage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable us to understand our 
^macular tongue, that there is in contenaing, that their primitive meaning 
has an ascendency over the influence of the principle of association in 
changing, aid the power of custom in determining, the import of words. 
Many of our words are derived from the Greek, Roman, French^ Spanish^ 
Italian, and German languages ; and the only use we can make of ihek ori- 
gmals, is to render them subservient to the force of custom in cases in which 
gviieral usage has not varied firom the primitive signification. Moreover«]cl 
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lakes, 8cc. are proper nouns, because diey denote inHpiduiM; 
UHf Augustus, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Physician, lawyer, merchant, and slwemaker, are common 
nouns, because these names are common to classes of men. 
God and Lord, when applied to Jehovah or Jesus Christ, are 
proper ; but when employed to denote heathen or false gods, of 
temporal lords, they are common. 

The Notes and remarks throujrhout the work, though of nii- 
fUHT importance, demand your attentive and careful perusal. 

NOTES. 

i. When proper nouns have an article annexed to them, they arc used 
■af^cr the manner of comnum nouns ; as, ** Bolivar is styled the Washington 
€>r Soutli America." 

2. Cmimmi nouns are sometimes used to signify mdividualsy when articles 
«r pronoiinp are prefixed to them; as/"TAe ooy is studious; That girl is 
discreet." In suck instances, they are nearly equivalent to proper nouns. 

3. Contmon nouns are sometimes subdivided into the following classes : 
^tkntM of Multitude; as^ The people, the parliament: Verbal or participial 
nouns; as, The beginnmg, reading, wridng; and Mstract rwims, or the 
names of qualities aostracted from their substances; as, knowledge, virtue, 
goodness. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of abstract nouns with 
that of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a further illustration ap- 
pears to be necessary, in order to mark the distinction between these two 
itarts of speech. An abstract noun denotes a quality considered apart (that 
w, abstracted) /rom the substance or being to which it belongs; but an ad- 
jective denotes a quality joinc^ (adjected) to the substance or being to whicli 
It belongs. Thus, whiteiuss and white both denote the same quality ; but 
we speak of whiteness as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

the advocates of a mere philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their system as far as a radical analysis will warrant them, and, with Home 
Tooke, not only consider adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions, as abbreviations of nouns anu verbs, but, on their own responsibility, 
apply them, in teaching the language, in compliance with their radical import, 
and what would such a coursd avail them against the power of custom, and 
the influence of association and refinement? Let them show me ono^ram- 
marian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they will exhibit a. 
" philosophicar* miracle. They might as well undertake to teach archi- 
tecture, by having recourse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents. 
In addition to this, when we consider the great number of obsolete words, 
Irom which many now in use are derived, the original meaning of which 
cannot be ascertained, and, also, the multitude whose signification has been 
changed by the principle of association, it is preposterous to think, that a 
mere philosophical mode of investigating and teaching the language, is the 
one by which its significancy can be enforced, its correctness determined, 
itfl use compreheifded, and its improvement extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a philosophical manner of developing the language can 
successfully be made the medium through which it can be comprehended in 
all its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must undergo 
a thorough retrogressive change, in all those combinations, relations, and 
dependances, even to the last letter of the alphabet. And before we can 
consent to this radical modification and retrograde ratio of tlie English 
language, we must agree to revive the customs, the habits, and the precise 
language of our progenitors, the Gothe and Vandals. Were all the advo- 
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yikUe tXwvju in reference to the noon to which it belongs ; as, w^ptpti^ 
white hotise. 

^ 4. Some authorfl have proceeded to still more minute divisions and sub 
divisions of nouns; such, for example, as the following, which appear to he 
more complex than useful : Natural ncmu, or names of things formed by 
nature ; as, man, beast, w&ter, air : 2. •^iifidal nwaiMf or names of things 
formed by art ; as^book, vessel, house : 3. Personal nounSy or those whicti 
stand for human beings ; as, man, womfln, Edwin : 4. J^niter ncuns, or 
those which denote things inanimate ; as, book, field, mountain, Cincinnati. 
The following, however, is quite a mtional division : Muierial nouns aro 
the names of things formed of matter ; as^ stone, book : JmmateriaL tiQWU 
are the names of things having no substance ; as, hope, immortality. 

To nouns belong gender, person, numbert^ and 
case. 

GENDER, 

Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns Iiave 
tJiree genders, the masculine, the feminine9.jaid 
the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes males ; as, a nmUf 
a boy. 

Tjie feminine gender denotes females ; as, a t^^ 
man^ a girL 

The neuter gender denotes things without sex ; 
as, a hatf a stick. 

Neuter means neither : therefore neuter gender signifies nei^ 
ther gender ; that is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

cates for the introduction of such pliilosophical grammars into commoa 
schools, at once to enter on their pil<rrimage, and recede into the nativa 
ohscudtv and barbarity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is be- 
aievedif that the cause of learning and refinement i%ould npt suffer gl^atly 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our best teachers to be of the party. ' 

^ The last consideration which I shall give a philosophical manner of inves- 
tigating and enforcing the Englisli language, is, that by this mode of analyw 
ang ami reducing it topracticc, U connof, ta this age, be cmwprehended as inf 
medium of thought Wore this method to prevail, our present literal lan- 
guage would become a dead letter. Of what avail is language, if it can not 
be understood T And bow can it be accommodated to the understandings 
unless it receive the sanction of common consent 7 Even if we admit thai 
sdch a manner of unfolding the principles of our Uinguage, is moie mtional 
and correct than the ordinarr, practical method, I think it is dedr that such 
a mode of investigation and dcvdopemcnt, does not meet the necessitiet 
and convenience of ordinary learners in school. To be consistent, that sys- 
tem which instructs by tracing a few of our words to their origin, must uni* 
Ibid the whole in the same manner. But tiie student in common schooU 
and academies, cannot aflbrd time to stem the tide of language up to iti 
aource, and there dive to the bottom of the fountain for knowledge. Sucll 
Itbour oujj^ not to be required of him. His object is to beoomOi not • 
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nevter gender means t*o gender. Strictly speaking, then, as 
there are but two sexes, noans have but two genders ; but for 
the sake of practical convenience, we apply to them three gen- 
ders, by calling that a gender which is no gender. The English 
and the pure Persiwi, appear to be the only languages which 
observe, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of nouns. 
-—The genders of nouns are so easily known, tliat a farther ex- 
planation of them is unnecessary, except what is given in the 
following 

N©TES. 

1. The same noHn is sometimes masculine and feminine, and sometimes 
«iasculine or feminine. Tiie noun pmrerUs is of the masculine and feminine 
fender. The nouns parent, associate^ neighbour, servant, friend, child, btrd, 
fish, 4*c« if doubtful, are of the masculine or feminine gender. 

2. Some nouns naturally neuter, are, when used f^uratively, or personU 
fied, converted into the masculine or feminine gender. Those nouns are 
^nerally rendered mascuhne, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
imparting or commimicating, and which are by nature strong and effica- 
4;ious ^ as, the sun, time, death, sleep, winter, ^. Those, again, are generally 
feminme, which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing 
forth, or which are very beautiful, mild, 6t amiable : as, tlie earth, mpon^ 
'Chureh, boat, vessel, city, coimlry, nature, ship, smd, fortune, virtue, hope, spring, 
^ace, 4^. This principle for designating the sex of a personified object, which 
ts quite rational, is generally adhered to in the English language ; but, in 
«ome instances, the poet applies the sex according to his fancy. 

The masculine and femmine genders are distinguished in three ways : 
1. By different words ; as, 
Jtfaseuline. Fenumne, Masculine. Feminine, 

Bachelor maid Boy ^rl 

Boar sow Brother sister 

philosophical antiquaiian, but a practical grammarian. If I compreh^d 
the design (if they have any) of our modern philosophical writers on this 
aulneQt, it is to make grammarians by inculcatmg a few general principles, 
ari8ii% out of the genms of the language, and the nature of things, jjyhidi 
the learner, by the exereise of his reasoning powers, must reduce to practice. 
His own judgment, independent of grammar rules, is to be liis euide in speak 
ing and writing correctly. Hence, many of them exclude from their sys- 
tems, all exercises in what is called false Syntax. But these profoimd phi- 
lolo^cal dictators appear to have overlooked the important consideration, 
that the great mass of mankind, and especially of boys and girls in comqM>n 
Bchoole, can never become philosophers; .and, consequently, can never com- 
prehend and reduce to practice their metaphysical and obscure systems of 
grammar. I wish to see children treated as reasoning beings. But there 
4hoii]<td>e a medium in all things. It is, therefore, absurd to instruct chil- 
jbrea-as if they were already profound philosophers and logicians. 

To demonstrate the utiuty, and enforce the necessity, of exercising the 
leammr in correcting false Spitax, I need no other argument Uian the inte- 
resting and undeniable fact, that Mr. Miirray*s labours, in this departmcfit, 
have efieeted a complete revolution m the English language, in point of ver* 
bal accuracy. Who does not know, thi^pe best writers of this day, are noi 
pnltj of mu gramraatical inaccuracy, mm& those authors who wrote before 
Mr. Marray flourished, are guilty oi five ? And what has produced this im^ 
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Suck 


doe 


Loid 


lady 


Bull 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Cock 


hen 


M^ter 


mistress 


Dog 


bitch 


Milter 


spawner 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram 


ewe 


Father 


mothei 


Singer 


son^tress at 


Friar 


nun 




singer 


Gander 


goose 


Sloven 


slut 


Hart 


roe 


Son 


daughter 
hina 


Horse 


mare 


Stag 


Husband 


wife 


Uncle 


aunt 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 


Lad 


lass. 


Sir 


madam. 


' 


2. By a difference in termnation; 


as. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Elector 


clectress 


Actor 


acti-ess 


Embassador 


embassadress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Emperour 
Encnanter 


emperess 
enchantress 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Executor 


executrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Fornicator 


fomicatrtess 


Auditor 


auditress 


God . 


goddess ' 


Author 


authoress 


Govemour 


governess 
heiress 


Baron 


baroness 


Heir 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Hero 


heroine 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Host 


hostess 


Canon 


canoness 


Hunter 


huntrosfl 


Caterer 


cateress 


Inheritor 


inheritress or 


Chanter 


chantress 


' 


inheritrix 


Conductor 


conductress 


Instructer 


instructress 


Count 


countess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Czar 


czaiina 


Lion 


lioness 


.Deacon 


deaconess 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Detracter 


detractress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Director 


directress 


Patron 


patroness 


Duke 


dutchess. 


Peer 


peeress. 



portant change for the better? Ask the hundreds of thousands who hav« 
studied "Mr. Murray's exercises in False Syntax." If, then, this view 
of thft subject is correct, it follows, that the greater portion of our pmloso- 

Shical grammars, are far more worthy the attention of literary connoisseinSy 
lan ofthe great mass of learners. 

Knowing that a strong i)redilection for what aie termed philosophical 
grammars, exists in the minds of some teachers of this science, I have 
mou^ht proper, for the gratification of such, to intersperse through the pages 
of this work, under the head of" Philosophical Notes," a system of gram- 
matical principles as deduced from what appears to me to be the most rational 
and consistent investigations of this sort. They who prefer this theory to 
that exhibited in the body of the work, are, of course, at liberty to adopt it. 

In general, these pretended, phUosophical themies of grammar will be found 
to accwd with the practical and still mare phUosphical theory embraced in th€ 
body of this work. Wherever siich agreement exists, the system contained in 
these Notes wUl be deficient, and this deficiency may be supplied by adopting 
the principles contained in the other parts ofthe work. ^ 

OP THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSiriCATON OF WORDS. 

According to the method in whidirthese philosophical investigations oTlan- 
gua^e have generally been conducted, all our words should be reduced to tw# 
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poetess 


Sultan 


•ultanesi oi 


priestess 




sultana 


princess 


Tiirer 


tigress 


prioress 


Testator 


testatrix 


prophetess 


Traitor 


traitress 


proprietress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


protectress 


Tyrant 


tyranness 


shepherdess 


Victor 


yictress 


songstress 


Visconnt 


viscountess 


sorceress 


Votary 


votaress 


suitress 


VVtdowor 


widow 
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Fuet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior' 

Prophet 

Propnelor 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suitor 

X By prefiiBlManeUier word,' as, 

A cock-sparrow A hen-sparrow 

A man-servant A maid-servant 

A hc-goat A she-goat 

A he-bear A she-bear 

A male-child A female-child 

Male-descendants Female-descendants 

PERSON. 

Persok is a property of the noun and pronoun 
which varies the verb. 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

The second person denotes the person or thing 
spoken to ; as, " Listen, O earth r 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, " The earth thirsts." 

Nouns have but two persons, the second and third. When 
a man speaks, the pronoun I or toe is always used ; therefore 
nouns can never be in the first person. In examples like the 

classes ; for it can be easily shown, that from the nonn and verb^ all tlie 
otbAr parts of speech have sprung. Nay, more. They may eren be re- 
duced to one. Verbs do not, in reality, exjjfress actions ; but th^ are in- 
trinsically the mere nmnes of actions.^ The idea of action or being commu- 
nicated by them, as well as the tneamug of words in general, is merely ir^e» 
ttniHd. The principle of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Toeka, if earned to its full extent, would result, it is believed, in proving 
that we have but one part of speech. 

wAdnmm or a^ectioea were originally nouns. Sweet, red^ wkUe^ are the 
names oHpialities, as well as sweetness, redness, whiteness* The former 
difler from tbA latter only m their manner of signification. To denota 
that the name of some quality or substance is to be used in connexion with 
some other name, pr, that this quality is to be attributed to some other name, 
we sometimes aflSx to it the termination en, e<L or y; which signifies give, 
add, or Join. When we employ the words wooden, woollen,wealthy, grassjf, 
the terminations en and y, by their own intrinsick meaning, give notice that 
we intend to give, add, or join, the names of some other substances in which 
are finuid the properties or qualities of wood, wool, wealth, or grass. 

Frmmms are a class of nouns, used instead of others to prevent their dis- 
i g r w i b lc repetition. Participles are certain forms of the verb. Article*. 

4 "• ^ 
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following, some philologists suppose the noun to be in ihefirH 
person:— *' This may certify, that I, Jon€W Taylor^ do hereby 
give and grant," &c. But it is evident, that the speaker or 
writer, in introducing his o^vn name, g])eaks of himself; con- 
sequently the noun is of the third person. 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sober 
thought is requisite ; and, by exercising it, all dif!kulties will 
be removed. If I say, my sorij have you seen the young man? 
you perceive that the noun son is of the second person, because 
I address myself <o him; that is, l^s spoken to ; but the noun 
man is of the third person, becaiise he is spoken o/I Agmn, 
if I say, young man, have you seen my son 1 man is of the 
second person, and son is of the third* 

" Hast thou left thy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky V 

" Father, may the Great Spirit so brighten the eh^n of 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun is 
asleep in his wig-wam behind the western waters." 
" Lo, earth receives hini from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vaUeys, rise !" 
" Eternal Hope, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore. '^ 

In these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, val- 
leys, and hope, are of the second person, and, as you will here- 
after learn, in the nominative case independent. Course, hea» 
vens, sky, Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, "wig-wam, 
waters, earth, skies, wings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shore, 
are all of the third person. 

iaterjections, adverbs, prepositions, and conjanctioBS, are contractions oir 
abbreviations of nouns and verbs. *An (a, one, or one) comes from anamidf 
to add, to heap. The and thai,f rom the Anglo-Saxon verb tkeaji, to get, as- 
sume. Lo is the imperative oTlook ; fie, of Juni, to hate ; and welcome means, 
it is well that you are come. In comes from the Gothick noun ttmo, the in- 
teriour of the body; and about, from boda, the first outward boundary. 
Through or thorough is the Teutonick noun thiaruh, meaning passage, gate, , 
door. From is the Anglo-Saxon noun^ram, beginning, source, author. He 
came from {beginning) Batavia. If (lorraerly written ^f, give^ gwi) is the 
imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb gifan, to give. I will remam if {give or 
grtmt thatfact^ he v/ill (renudn,) But comes from the Saxon verb beon-tttmi 
to be-out I mformed no one but {be-outy leave-out) my brothei*. 

This brief view of the subject, is sufficient to elucidate the manner iu 
which, according to Home Tooke's principles, the ten parts of speech are 
reduced to one. But I am, by no means, disposed to concede, that this is the 
true principle of classification ; nor that it is an}^ more phUosopkUal or r<i> 
tUmai than one which allows a more practical division and arrangement oi 
words. What has been generally received as " philosophical grammar,^ 
appears to possess no stronger claims to that imposing appellation than our 
oowmon, practical grammars. Query. Is not Mr. Murray's octavo graai^ 
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NUMBER. 

XiTMBKR IS the distinction of objects, as one or 
more. Nouns are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number implies but one ; as^ a 
book. 

The filial number implies more than one ; as, 
books. 

NOTES. 

1. Some nouTvs are used only in the singular funn ; as, hemp, flax, barley, 
ivheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, honesty, meekness, compassion, &c. ; others 
only in the plural form ; as, belloiv?, scissors, asties, riches, snutfers, tongs^ 
thankjs, wages, embers, ides, pains, vespers, £lc. 

2. Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine f 
and, also, hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

3. The i^ural number of nouns is generally formed by adding 8 to the sin- 
gular ; as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; but sometimes we add es m the plural ; 
BB, box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lasheij ; cargo, cargoes, 

4. Nouns ending in/or/e, are rendered plural by a change of that termi- 
nation intopM,* as, half, halves; wife, wives; except griof, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form their plurals by the additioti of 5. Those end- 
ing inj^, have the re^ar plural ; as, ruffj rufla ; except stuffj staves. 

5. Nouns ending m y in the singular, with no other vowel in the same 
syllable, cluuige it into ies in the plural; as, beauty, beauties; fly, flies. 
But the y is not changed, where there is another vowel in the syllalile; as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys ; chunney, 
chimneys. 

6. Mathemalicks, metttpkysickSj pditickSf opticksj ethicks, pneumaiickSf hy- 
draidicka, fyc, are construed either as singular or plural nouns. 

7. The word news is always singular. The nouns mtans, oZins, and 
m^vends, though plural in form,'may be either singular or plural in significa- 

.mar more worthy the dignifled title of a " Philosophical Grammar," than 
Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purley," or WilUam S. CardelPs treatises on 
language ? What constitutes a philosophical treatise, on this, or on any 
other subject ? Wherein is there a display of philosophy in a speculative, 
etymological performance, which attempts to develop and explain the 
elements and primitive meaning of words by tracing them to their origin, 
aitpmoMr to the philosophy employed in the development and illustration of 
the principles by whicn we are governed in applying those words to theii 
legitimate purpose, namely, that of forming a correct and convenient me- 
dium by means of which we oan communicate our thoughts ? Does philoso- 
phy consist in ransacking the niouldv records of antiquity, in order to guess 
at the ancient construction and signification of single woids ? or have such 
investigations, in reality, any thing to do with gramnar ? 

Admitting that all the words of our language include, in their ortgiito/ 
Bignification, the import of nouns or names, and yet, it does not follow, that 
they noio possess no other power?, and, in their combinations and connex- 
ions in sentences, are employed for no other purpose, than hwrekf to nm\e 
•fleets. The fact of the case is, tliat words are variously conibinea and ap« 
phcd, to answer the distinct and tuversificd purposes of namtn; obiectJ ;» 
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tion. Antipodes, credenda, literati, and minutiae, are always pluraL BmuM 
is now used aa the singular of Banditti. 

8. The following nouns form their plurals not according to any gen^sral 
rrfe ; thus, man, men j woman, women ; child, cliildren ; ox, oxen j tooth, 
teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; mouse, mice ; louse, lice ; brother, bro- 
thers or brethi*en ; cow, cows or kine ; pNBnnjr, pence, or pennies when the 
coin is meant; die, dice for play, dicsjbr coining; pea and fish, pease and 
fish when the speciss is meant, hut peas and fishet when we refer to the 
number ; as, six peof, ten fishes. 

9. The fbllowtng compounds ibrm th«ir plurals thus: handful, handfuls ; 
eup5il, cupfuls ; spoonful, spoonfuls :— brother-in-law, brothers-in-law ; 
court-martialj courts-martii^. 

The following words form their plurals itcording to the rules of the lan- 
guages from wmch they are adopted. 

Phtrd. 
genii* 

genera 
ypotheses 
ignes fatm 

{indices or 
indexesf 
laminn 
magi 

! memoranda or 
memorandums 
metamorphe*ei 
parentheses 
phenomena 

S radii or 
radiuses 
stamina 

i seraphim or 
seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
vertices 

< vortices or 
( vortexes 

* Genii, imaginary spirits : geniuses, persons of great mental abilities, 
t Indexes, when |iointers or tables of contents are meant: indices, when 
referring to algebraick quantities. 

serHng truths, poinHng trnt and limiting objects, attribtiHng qxudiiies to objects^ 
eomueUiig objects, and so on ; and on this fact is founded the tnie philosophU 
cd prhnHpU qfthe classification of teords. Hence, an arrangement of words 
into classes according to this principle, followed by a development and illus- 
tration of the principles and rule^ that regulate us in the proper nse and ap- 
plication of words in oral and written discourse, appears to approximate as 
near to a true definition of philosophical grammar, as any I am capable of 
giving. 

Abfifu, or the names of the objects of our perceptions, doubtless consti- 
tuted the original class of words ; (if T may be allowed to assume such a 
h3rpothe8i8 as an original class of words ;) but the cvcr-^ctive principle ot 
association, soon transformed nouns into verbs, by making them, when 



Singular. 


PhtraL 


Singtdar. 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Genius 


Apex 


apices 


Genus 


Appendix 


1 appendixes or 
\ appendices 


H>-pothesis 
Ignis fatuus 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Index 


Automaton 


automata 


Axis 


axes 


Lamina 


Basis 


bases 


Magus 


Beau 


; beaux or 
i bcaus 


Memorandum 


CalK 


calces or 


Metamorphosis 


VMI* 


calxes 


Parenthesis 


Chenib 

Crisis 


cherubim or * 

cherubs 

crises 


Phenomenon 
Radius 


Criterion 


criteria 


Stamen 


Datum 
UiiBresis 


data 
diaereses 


Seraph 


Desoderatura 


desiderata 


Stimulus 


Jl^ffluviura 


effluvia 


Stratum 


ElUpsis 


ellipses 


Thesis 


Emphasis 


cmphajMss 


Vertex 


Encomium 


< encomia 
( encomiums 


Vortex 


Erratum 


errata 
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CASE. 
Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
means the different state, situation, or position 
they have in relation to other words. Nouns have 
three cases, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objeotive. ^ ' 

I deem the essential qualities of case, in English, to consist, 
not in the changes or inflections produced on nouns and pro- 
nouns, but in the various offices which they perform in a ^sen- 
tence, by assuming different positions in regard to other words. 
In accordance with this definition, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of things. 
. Now, five grains of common sense will enable any one to 
comprehend what is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
tremely simple ; but in the different grammars it assumes as 
many meanings as Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
written on it, however, is mere verbiage. What, then, is meant 
by case ? In speaking of a horse, for instance, we say he is in a 
good wwc, when he is fat, and in a bad case, when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
denote the state pr condition of the horse. So, when we place a 
neun before a verb' as actor or subject, we say it is in tho nomi- 
natioe4:€tse ; but when it follows a transitive verb or prepositioi;. 
we say it has another case ; that is, it assumes a new position or 
situation in the sentence : and this we call the objective case 
Thus, the boy gathers fruit. Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, therefore, in the nominative case. But when I 
say, Jane struck tSe hoy, I do not represent tha boy as the actor ^ 
but as the object of the action. He is, therefore, in a new case 
or condition. And v/hen I say. This is the boy*s hat, I do not 
speak of the boy either as acting or as acted upon ; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reason he is in the possessive case. 
Hence, it is clear, that nouns have three cases or positions. 

As the nominative and ojbective cases of the noun are insep- 
arably connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to un- 
employed m a particular manner, expressive of afBrmation. This same 
principle also operated in appro priatingr names to the purpose of attributing 
qualities to other names of objects ; and in this way was constituted the 
class of words called adjectives or altributes. By the same principle were 
formed all the other classes. 

in the following exposition of English grammar on scientifick principle?, 
J shall divide words into seven classes, J^^ouns or JVawic5, Verbs, »,idjecUveSf 
Mnouns, or Mribuiesj Adverbs, Prcponilions, Pronouns, and Conjruiclions or 
Connectives. 

for an cxj)lanation of the roun, refer to tlie body of tlie vqrk. 

4* 
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derstand Ihem until you shall have acquired some knowledgo 
of this part of speech. I will, therefore, now give you a partial 
description of the verb in connexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me to illustrate the ca^es of the noun so clearly, that you 
mvLj easily comprehend their nature. 

In the formation of language, mankind, in order to hold con- 
verse with each other, found it necessary, in the first place, to 
B've nanuM to the various objects by which they were surrounded, 
ence the origin of the first part of speech, which we denomi- 
nate the noun. But merely to name the objects Which they be- 
held or thought of, was not sufficient for their purpose. They 
perceived tlwt these objects existed, moved, acted, or eaused 
some action to be done. In looking at a man, for instance, they 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, smiled, talked, ran, and so 
on. They perceived that plants grow, flowers bloom, and 
rivers flow. Hence the necessity of another part of speech^ 
whose office it should be to express these existences and ac* 
lions. This second class of words we call 

..^ VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to DOt 
or to SUFFER ; as, lam; I rme ; I am ruled. 

Verbs are of three kiiids, actim ^^assive, aOjd 
aeuter. Thev are also divided iiro regular, irre- 
gular, and defective. 

The term verb is derived from the Latin word verfrtim, which 
sigiufiet a word. This part of speech b called a verb or xoordy 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence : 
and without a verb and nominative, either expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist The noim is the original and leading 
part of speech ; the verb comes next in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are the most useful in the 
language, and form the basis of the science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are subordinate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter learn, of minor importance. 

For all practiced purposes, the foregoing definition and division 
of the verb, though, peiiiaps, not philosophically correct, will be 
found as convenient as any other. I adopt them, therefore, to be 
consistent with the principle, that, in arranging the materials of 
this treatise, I shall not alter or reject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of grammaf, unless, in my humble 
judgment, some practical advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. The following, some consider a good definiticm. 

A VERB is a word which expresses affirmation. 
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An active verb expresses action ; and 
The nominative case is the actor, or subject of 
the verb ; as, John lorttes. 

In this example, which is the verh ? You know it is the word 
monies, because this word signifies to do ; that is, it expresses 
acHon, therefore, according to the definition, it is an active verb. 
And you know, too, that the noun John is the aclory therefore 
John is in the nommative case to the verb writes. In the expres- 
sions, The man walk^ — The boy plays — Thunders roll — ^Wwr- 
riours fight — you perceive that the words xcalksy plays^ roll, and 
fightj are active verbs ; and you cannot be at a loss to know, 
that the nouhs man, hoy, thunders, and toarriours, are in the 
twminative case. 

As no action can be produced without some agent or moving 
«auso, it follows, that every active verb must have some actor 
or ap^ent. This actor, doer, or producer of the action, is the 
nominative. JVominaiive, from the Latin nomino, literally sig- 
nifies to noine ; but in the technical sense in which it is used in 
grammar, it means the noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
afHrmation. This subject or nominative may be active, passiv9y 
or neuter, &s hereafler exemplified. 

A neuter %erb expresses neither action nor pas- 
sion, \}\A beings or a state of being; as, John sits. 

Now, in this example, John is not represented as an actor^ 

but, as the subject of the verb sits, Uierefore John is in the nmni- 

^native case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Plausible arguments may be advanced, for rejecting neiUer and paasive 
verbs ; bat they have been found to be so convenient in practice, that the 
theory which recognises them, has stood the test of ages. IT you tell the 
young learner, that, in the following expressions, The church rests on its 
foundation ; The book lies on the desk ; The boys remain {are) idle, the 
n«uns chwrch, book, and boys, are represented as acting, and, therefore, the 
verbs rests, lies, remain, and are, are actioej he will not believe you, because 
there is no action that is apparent to his senses. And should you proceed 
farther, and, by a laboured and metaphysical investig^on and development 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove to him that " every portion of matter 
Ib influenced by difierent, active principles, tending to p«t)duce change," 
and, therefore, eveiy thing in universal nature is alvm/s acting, it is not at 
all probable, tltat you could convince his tinderstaniUttg^ m opposition to the 
clearer testimony of his senses. Of what avail to kajmers i» % theory 
which they cannot comprehend ? 

Among the various theorists and speculative writers on p^]tt)r€TkMft 
grammar, the ingenious HorneTooke stands pre-eanibec ' ; ifu VMrl^f^ 
nately, his principal speculations on the verb, have wnt trt< ik n "^ 
eye, William S. Curdell has also icrid^rfed himself nxn »it>«r. a: m 
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not express apparent action, but a condition of being ; that is, H 
represents John in a particular state of existence ; therefore sits is 
a neuter verb. In speaking of the neuter gender of nouns, I in- 
formed you, that neuter means neither ; from wliich it follows, 
that neuter gendeHmplies neither gender; that is, neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thought, 
you learn, that neuter, when applied to verbs, means neither of 
the other two classes ; that is, a neuter verb is one which is nei- 
ther active nor passive. In these examples, The man stands — 
Tl|e lady lives — The child sleeps — The world exists — the words 
smkds, lines, sleeps, and exists, are neuter verbs ; and the nouns, 
fiMin, ladxj, child, and world, are all in the nominative case, be- 
cause each is the subject of a verb. Thus you perceive, that 
when a noun is in the nominative case to an active'xerh, it is the 
actor ; and when it is nominative to a neuter verb, it if& not an 
actor, but the subject of the verb. 

Some neuter verbs express being in general ; as. The man 
is; Kui^oma exist. Others express being in Some particular 
state ; as, The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs. 

I will now give you two signs, which will enable you to dis- 
tinguish the verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any w.ord that will make sense with 
to before it, is a verb. Thus, to run, to write, to^mile, to sing, 
to jbisar, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any word 
"Aat will conjugate, is a verb. Thus, I run, thou runnest, ho 
runs ; I write, thou writest, he writes ; I smile, &c. But the 
vvords, boy, lady, child, and world, will not make sense with to 
prefixed — to boy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neither will 

lo^cal field, by taking a bolder stand than any of his predecessors. His 
view.of the verb is novel, and ingeniously supported. The following k the 
substance of his theory 

OF THE VERB* 

A. VERB ii a word which expresses action ; as, Man exists ; 
Trees groio ; Waters flow ; Mountains stand; I am. 

All verbs are active, and have one object or more than one, expressed or 
implied. The pillar stands^ that is, it keeps^ ilsdf in an erect or standing 
posture ; it upholds or sid$mns itself in that position. They are ; i. e. they 
air themselves, or hreij^c air j they inspirit, vivify, or uphold themselves by 
inhaUng air. 

Many verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, alwkys have a personal 
or verbal one implied. The clouds move ; i. e. move themselves along. The 
troops marched twenty miles a day ; i. e. maix^hed thevnselves. The moon 
$kutes j'T-Thib moon shines or sheds a shining, sheen^ lustre, or brightness. 
The sparrow jlifs :^flies or takes a flight, TWkers talk or speak words or 
iaUc; Walkers walk toaikings or walks; The rain rains rein; Sitters sit or 
hold sittirjLgs or sessions. 

To prove that there is no such thing as a neuter verb, the folloMnng ap» 
pi»j to be the strongest arguments adduced. 
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^ey eonjugale — I lady, thou ladicst, &c. is worse than nonsense. 
Hence you perceive, that these words are not verbs. There are 
«ome exceptions to these rules, for verbs are sometimes used aa 
nouns. This will be explained by and by. 

To verbs he\on^mmber,person, mood, and tense. 

At present I shall speak only of the number and person of 
verbs ; but hereafter I will give you a full explanation of all their 
}>roperties. And permit me to inform you, that I shall not Ica^ 
you into the intnccLcies of the science, until, by gradual and ea^ 
progressions, you are enabled to comprehend the principles in- 
volved in them. Only such principles will be elucidated, as you 
are prepared to understand at the time they are unfolded before 
you. You must not be too anxious to get along rapidly ; but 
endeavour to become thoroughly acquainted with one principle^ 
before you undertake another. This lecture will quaUfy you for 
the next 

Number and person op verbs. You recollect, that the 
nominative is the actor or suhjecty and the active verb is the ac" 
Hon performed by the nominative. By this you perceive, that a 
very intimate connexion or relation exists between the nomina- 
tive case and tlie verb. If, therefore, only one creature or thing 
acts, only one action, at the same instant, can be done ; as. The 
«r/ xorites. The nominative girl is here of the singular num- 
ber, because it signifies but one person ; and the verb writes de- 
notes but one action, which the girl performs ; therefore the verb 
writes is of the singular number, agreeing with its nominative 
girl. When the nominative case is plural^ the verb must be 
^^Mral ; as, girls write. Take notice, the singular verb ends in #, 
■ ' ■ ■ " J 

I. No portion of matter is ever in a slate of perfect quiescence ; b^t the 
•component parts of every thing are at all times '* influenced by diflferent, 
active principles, tending to produce change." Hence, it follows, that no 
beinff or thing can be represented in a neuter or non-acting state, 

Tms argument supposes the essential character of the verb to be identified 
with the primary laws of action, as unfolded by the principles of physical 
■dence. The correctness of this position may be doubted ; but if it can 
be clearly demonstrated, that every paiticle of matter is always in motion. 
It does not, by any means, follow, that we cannot sjjeak of things m a state 
«>f quiescence. What ia false in fact may be correct in grammar. The point 
tmUededj ia not xehether things atways act, hut whetheTf when we assert or af 
Jhrm aomtthmg respecting them, we always represent thtm as acting, 

9. Verbs were ori^mUy used to express the motions or changes of thinn 
which produced obvious actions, and, by an easy transition, were aflerwardff 
appliea, in the same way, to things whose actions were not apparent 

This assdmntion is untenable, and altogether gratuitous. 

3. Verbs called neuter are used in the imperative mood ; and, as this mood 
commands some one to dit«g|ething, any verb which adopts it, must be aiv 
tive. Thi!t8, in the commoaAce phmses, " Be there quickly ; Stand out of 
my way ; SU or lie farther." 
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Imt the uoun is generally plural when it ends ins; thus. The ' 
girl lorites — the girh write. 

Person, strictly speaking, is a quality that belongs not to verbSf 
but to nouns and pronouns. We say, however, that the verb 
must agree with its nominative in person, as well as in number ; 
that is, the verb must be spelled and spoken in such a manner as 
to correspond with the^r^f, second, or third person of the noun 
or prono\m which is its nominative. 

I will now show you how the verb is varied in order to agree 
with its nominative in number and person. I, Thou, He, She, 
It ; We, Ye or Yon, They, are personal pronotms. / is ot the 
first person, and singular number ; Thou is second per. sing. ; 
He, She, or //, is third per. sing, ; We is first per. plwral ; Ye or 
You is second iper. plural; T/ic^ is third per. pluroA* These 
pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and perform the same 
j)ffice that the nouns would for which they stand. When placed 
Defore the verb, they are, therefore, the nominatives to the verb. 

Notice, particularly, the different variations or endings of the 
▼erb, as it is thus conjugated in the 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Per. I walk, 1. Per. We Walk, 

2. Per. Thou MVdlkest, 2. Per. Ye or you walk, 

3. Per. He walks, or\ 3. Per. They walk, or \ 

the boy walks, > the boys walk. ) 

ffr walkcf/i. j 
This display of the verb shows you, that whenever it ends m 
est, it is of the second person singular ; but when the verb ends 

It is admitted that these verbs are here employed in an active sense ; but 
it is certain, that they are not used according to their proper, lUeral meaning* 
When I tell a man, literally, to stand, sU, or lie, by moving he would disobey 
me ; but when I say, " Stand out of my way," I employ the neuter verb 
Hand, instead of the active verb mwe or go, and in a correspondent sense. 
My meaning is, Mane yourself out of my way ; or take your stand somewhere 
else. This, however, does not prove that stand is properly used. If we 
choose to overstep the bounds of custom, we can employ any voo^d in th.a 
language as an active-transitive verb. Be, sit, and lie, may be explained in 
the same manner. 

4. Neuter verbs are used in connexion with adverbs which express the 
manner of action. They must, therefore, be considered active verbs. The 
child sleeps soundly; He sits gejiteelly; They Uve contentedly aad happU^ 
together. 

The class of verbs that are never-employed as active, is small. By usin^ 
adverbs in connexion with verbs, we can fairly prove <that some verbs are not 
active. It is incorrect to say, I am happily ; Tney were peacefidly ; She re- 
mains quietly ; The fields appear greenly. These verbs m . their common 
acceptation, do not express action; for which reason we say, I am happy. 
They were peaceful ; &r, Bu* 'i ^Iie expressions, The oiiild sleeps soundly • 
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in s, or eth, it is of the third person sm^lar. Walkesty rideat^ 
9tanaesty are of the second person singular ; and loalks or loo/Xr* 
Hhf rides or ridethy stands or standethy are of the third person 
singular. 

I have told you, that when the nominative is singular numher, 
tfle verb must be ; when the nominative is plural, the verb must 
be ; and when the nominative is first, second, or third person, 
the verb must be of the same person. If you look again at che 
foregoing conjugation of waiky you will notice that the verb va- 
ries its endings in the singular, in order to agree in foiin with the 
first, second, and third person of its nominative ; but in the plu- 
ral it does not vary its endings from the first person singular.' 
The verb, however, agrees in sense with its nominative in the 
plural, as well as in the singular. Exercise a little mind, and 
you will perceive that agreement and government in language do 
not consist merely in the /onn of words, N.ow, is it not clear, that 
when I say, I walk^ the verb walk .is singtdary because it ex- 
presses but one action T And when I say. Two men walk, is it 
not equally apparent, that walk is plural, because it expresses 
two actions ] In the sentence, Ten men walk, the verb walk 
denotes ten actions, for there are ten actors. Common sense 
teaches you, that there must be as many actions as there are 
actors; and tiiat the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
it, is as strictly plural, as when it has. So,in the phrase, We 
walk, the verb walk is first person, because it expresses the ac- 
tions performed by the speakers : Ye or you walk, tiie verb is 
second person, denoting the actions of the persons spoken to ; 
third person, They walk. The verb, then, when correctly written, 

6he 8ii8 gracefully ; They live happily 9.nd contentedly ; we employ the verbi 
aleepsy sUs^ and live, in an active sense. When no action is intended, we 
say, They live happy and contented. 

If, on scientifick principles, it can be proved that those verbs generally 
denominated neuter, originally expressed action, their present, accepted 
meaning will still oppose the theory, for the generality of mankind do uot 
attach to them the idea of action. 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a brief but impartial abstract of the 
vwdem theory of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimate it aeoerdin^ 
to its value. 

To ^ve a satisfactory definition of the verb, or such a one as shall be found 
scientifically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto baffled the skill, and 
transoendeu the learning, of our philosophical writers. If its essential qua^ 
lity, as is generally supposed, is made to consist in expressing t^^irmaHen^-h 
remains still to be denned when a verb expresses affinnation. In English, 
and in other languages, words appropriated to exfNress affirmation, are oft«n 
used without any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in audi instancat, be> 
ing the mere inference (ifeustom. 

In the sentence,— <' Tkhtk, lovcj and hate, denote iQonl actions,'* the wordi 
thinky loee, and hate, are nouns, because they are mere nomet of acliona So, 
when I say, « John, nriU is an irjegwlar verb," the word vnUt w a 
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♦ 

always agrees, in senscy wkh its nominatire in Quin|)er and 
person. 

Ai present you are learning two parts of speech, neither of 
which can be understood without a knowledge of the other. U 
therefore becomes necessary to explain them both in the samo 
lecture. You have been already informed, that nouns have thrdb 
cases ; the nominative, the possessive* and the objective. 

Possessive Cas^. The possessive case denotes 
the posisessor of something ; as, This is John's 
horse. 

"^ This expression implies, that John is the (nmer or possessor 
of the horse ; and, that horse is the property which he possesses. 

When I say. These are the men^s, and those, the boys^ hats, 
IJbe two words, " boys' hats," plainly convey the idea, if they 
have any meaning at all, that the boys own or possess the hats. 
" Samuel Badger sells boy^^ hats." Who otons the hats ? Mr. 
Badger. How is that fact ascertained? Not by the words, 
"boys' hats," which, taken by themselves, imply, not that they are 
Mr. Badger^ s\aii3y nor that they are ^br boys, but that they are 
hats of J or belonging to, or possessed by boys. But we infer from 
tiie words connected -with the phrase, " boys' hats," that the boys . 
are not yet, as the phrase literally denotes, in the actual poswfl- 
sion of Uie hats. The possession is anticipated. 

In the phrases, ^ne hats, coarse hats, high-<rowned hats, broad' 
brimined hats, woollen, new, ten, somcy these, many hats, tild 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they reatnct, qualifV, 
or define the term hats ; but the terra boys' does not descrios^ 
or limit the meaning of hats. Boys\ therefore, is not, as 8<»ne 
suppose, an adjective. 

" The slaveys master." Does the slave possess the mas- 
ter 1 Tes. The slave has a master. If he has him, then, he 
possesses him ; — ^he sustains tbat relation to him which we oalS 
possession. 

: H, 1 r «_ 

noan; but when I say, "John, write— »r, — ;-Tour copy," write is called a 
-verb. Why is this word considered a nouh is one constraction, and a verb 
in the other, when both constructions, i^tfl you pass beyond the word 



write, are exactly alike? If write does not expre8s\dtion in the former i__ 
tence, neither does it in the lattei^ for, in both, it is introduced in the same 
manner. On scientifick principles, write must t>e considered a noon in the 
latter sentence, for it does not eacprcsj action, or make an affirmation; bat it 
merely namee the action which I mak John to perform, and affirmation is 
the infarenluU meaning. 

The verb in the mfinitive, as well as in the imperative mood, is divested 
elite affirmative or verbal force. In both these moods, it is always presented 
IB m niun*9tate. 

iif arter dinner, ! say to a servant, « Wine,^* he infers, that I wisAi him W 
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A noun in the possessive case, is always known by its hav- ' 
mg an apostrophe, and generally an a after it ; thus, John's 
bai ; the bey's coat. When a plural noun in die possessive 
case, ends in 5, the apostrophe is added, but no additional s ; 
as, " Boys' hats; Eagles^ wings," When a singular noun ends 
• in w, the apostrophe only is added ; as, " For goodness' sake : 
lor righieonsnesii' sake ; except the word witness ; as, " The 
wiintss's testimony." When, a noun in the possessive case 
ends in ence, the s is omitted, but the apostrophe is retained ; 
as, " For conscience' sake." 

Now please to turn back, and read over this and the prece- 
ding lecture three times, and endeavour, not only to under- 
iitandy but, also, to remember^ what you read. In reading, pro- 
ceed thus : read one sentence over slowly, and then look off 
Ifae book, and repeat it two or three times over in your mind. 
After that, take another sentence and proceed in the same 
manner, and so on through the whole lecture.^ Do not pre- 
sume to think, that these directions are of no real consequence 
to you ; for, unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex- 
pect to make rapid progress. On the other hand, if you pro- 
ceed according to my instructions, you will be sure to acquire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — Wlien you 
shall have complied with this requisition, you may commit the 
following order of parsing a noun^ and the order of parsing a 
verb ; and then you will be prepared to parse or analyze the 
following examples. 

.ANALYSIS, OR PARSING. 

Do you recollect the meaning of the word analysis f If you 
do not, I A^U explain it : and first, I wish you to remember, 
that analysis is the reverse of synthesis. Synthesis is the act 
of combining simples so as to form a whole or compound. 

bring me wine ; but all this ia not sakL If I say, Bring some witu, he, in 
ike maimer, understands, that I wish, bim to brin^ me wine ; but all that is 
ezpresstd} is the name of the action, and of the object of the action. In fact, 
as much is done by inference^ as by actual expression, in every branch of 
language, for thought is too quick to be wholly transmitted by words. 

It is generally conceded, Diat the terminations of our verbs, tst^ ethy t, U^ 
andL a&, of the o^r parts of speech, were originally separate words of dis- 
tinct meaning ; and that, although they have been contracted, and, by the 
refinement oflansuage, have been maae to coalesce with the words in con- 
, fezion with whidi they are employed, yet, in their present character of ter« 
flibations, they retain their primitrve meaning and force. To denote that a 
verbal name was employed as a verb, the Saxons affixed to it a verbaKziiig 
a^l^ct ; ihusytht (to take, hold) was the noun-state of the verb ; and when 
tbty used it as a veib, they added the termination on; thus, theon. The 
Unnination added, was a sign that (^ftrmaJdm was intended. The samo 

S-ec«dur« has been adopted, and, in many instances, is sdll practised, in out 
nguage. Jtt^ onginany affixed to our vcAs, in the progress of refinements 

5 
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Thus, in putting tc^ether letters oo nsio fonn syHableSf ^lUt^ 
bles so as to form words, words so as to form sentences, amf 
sentences so as to form a discourse, the process is called syi»- 
thetick. n^cdysis, on the cootrajy, is the act of decomposition 7 
that is, the act of separating any thing compowid^ into its 
simple parts, and thereby exhilnting its elemesjlfkry principlesi. • 
Etymology treats of the analysis of languajge. To analyze a 
sentence, is to separate from one another and classify the di^ 
firent words of which it is composed ; and to analyse ospars^ 
a word, means to enumerate and describe fdl its vanevs pro-^ 
perties, and its grammatical relations with respect to* other 
words in a sentence, and trace it thronghf aH it» inAeotifOOs or 
changes. Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, appear to be of 
little importance ; but, if you persevere^ yen wili hereaftsrfinil 
it of great utility, for pairing will enable you to deteoiy mifi 
correct, errours in composition. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSTNG. 

The order of parsing a Noun, i» — a nouBy mid 
why? — common, proper, or collective, and Why ? 
gender, and why? — ^person, and why? — ^mnnber; 
and why? — case, ana why? — Rxtle : — declfiie iC 

l^he order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb,, aiuf 
why ? — active, passive, or neuter, and wfey ? — it 
active — ^transitive or intransitive, and why?— tf 
passive — ^how is it formed? — regular, irregular^ 
or defective, and why ? — mood, and why ? — tenser 
and why? — ^person and numfter, arid why? — withi 
what does it agree ? — ^Rule : — conjugate it. 

I will now parse two nouns according to the order, and, in 
ao doing, by applying the definitions and rul^s, I shall answer 
all those questions given in the order. If you have perfecth^ 

WHS chanscd to en, and finally dropped. A few centuriea a^o^ the plant 
number of our verbs was denoted by tne termination en ; tfaw, tluey weren, they 
Itven ; but, as these termmations do not su{>ersede the i^0cem^ of evprss** 
ing the subject of affirmation, as is the case in the J^atin and Greek vefbi^ 
they have been laid aside, as unnecessary excrescences. For the avnm 
Mason, we might, without any disparagement to the language, diiyema 
mth the terminations of our verbs in the singular. 

In support of the position, that these terminations were onoe 96|MnLte 
H^SRla, we can trace many of iiem to their origin. To denote the ^niininQ 
gender of some nouns, we aUx ess; as, heiress, instmctrest. Ess is a con* 
traction of the H«brew noun tssa, a female. Of our verbi, tfef temunatioB 
1^ 10 a. contraction of doest^ f \ of doeth, s, of does, W?iay, thoti ioti or 

I 
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cmmnUhi the order of parsing a noun and verb, y^u may pro- 
ceed with me ; but, recollect, you can not parse a verb infutt^ • 
ttntil you shall have had a more complete explanation of it. 
John^s hand trembles. 

John*s is a noun, [because it is] the name of a person — 
proper, the name of an individual— -masculine gender, it de- 
notes a male — third person, spoken of — singular number, it 
impUes but one — and in the possessive case, it denotes pos- 
AessioB— <4t is governed by the noun ^^ hand," according to 

Rule 12« .^ noun or pronoun m the possessive case^ is go* 
ttmed by ike notm it possesses. 

Declined — Stng. &om. John, poss. John's, obj. John. Plu- 
ral — nom. Johns, poss. Johns', obj. Johns. 

Hand is a noun, the name of a thing— common, tht name 
of a sort or speqies of things — ^leuter gender, it denotes a thing 
ivithout sex — third person, spoken of— sing, number, it implies 
but one — ^and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
<?f the verb^ " trembles," and governs it agreeably to 

Rule 3. Tlie nominaiive case governs the verb : — that is, 
the noniinative determines the number and person of the verb. 

Declined — Sing. nom. hand, poss. hand's, obj, hand. Plur. 
Dom. hands, poss. hands', obj. hands.- 

JVembles is a verb, a word which signifies to do — active, it 
expresses action — third person, singular number, because the 
Bominative '< band" is With which it agrees, according to 

Rule 4« The verb nvust agree^ with its nmninative in fmsi)- 
ber and persom. 

You must not say tlult the verb is of the third person be- 
cause ii is spoken of. T^ verbis never spoken of; but it i» 
of the third person, and singular or plmal number, because its 
Qominative is. r 

Conjugated — ^First pers. sing. I tremble, 2 pers. thou trem- 
blest, 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 
pi»rs. we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers. they or 
the hands tremble. 

) • I I ... H.IL ' , 1 ' . II « 

dotestlove ; or thou lovest ; h e. lov&-dosf^ or love-doest. Some believe theM 
Cenninations to be contractions of haoestj Iiavethj has, "We affix edy a ccn- 
ction of dede, to the present tease of verbs to denote that the action nam* 
* ' " cfe, did, doed, or dmie, ' 

\ dOf from the Gk>tbick noon tmd, signifying izct or ^ffb^t^ are, accord* 

ne Tooke, nearly alike in meaning and force j and when the cot* 

dng some more ancient verbalizing adjunct, began to be droppeH^ 

I ^d meaning w,ei:e generally supplied by prefixing one of these. 

say,*** I am going to walk^^ the verbal or affirmative force is convev- 

«d fef the use of t04 meaning the same as dQi and walk is employed merely 
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Government, in Ismguage, consi;5ts in the pow- 
er which one word has over another, in causing 
ibdt other word to be in some particular ease^ 
number y persauy moody or tense. 

ILLI7STRATI0N. 

RuLV 3. Tfie nominative case governs ike f^trh. 

If you employ the pronoun ly which is of the first person; 
singular number, as tlie nominative to a verb, the verb mual 
be of the first pers. sing, thus, I smile ; and when your no^mina- 
tive is second pcrs. sing, your verb must be ; as, thou smiles/. 
Why, in the latter instance, does *^e ending <^the verb change 
to est ? Because the nominative changes. And if your nomi- 
native is third person, the verb will vary again ; thus, he smiles, 
the man smiles. How clear it is, then, that Hie nomTMiitit 
governs the verb ^ that is, tlie nominative has power to change 
ihefomi and meaning of the verb, in respect to num. and per- 
son. Government, thus far, is evinced in the form of the 
words, as well as in the sense. 

RuLB 4. The verb must agree with its nominative in mn^ 
ber and person. 

It is improper to say, thou heoTj the men hears. Why im- 
proper ? Because hear is first pers. and the nominative thou 
vt second pers. hears is singular, anvl the nom. men is phtrtd. 
Rule 41h says, Tlie verb must agree with its nominative, Thir 
ex]M«s8ions should, therefore, be, thou heare^^, the ij^n hetKr , 
and then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But why 
must the verb agree with its nominative 1 Why must we say, 
&OU talk«^/, the man talks, men talk r Because the genius ol 
<fwt language, and the common conseM of those who speak it, 
require such a construction : and this requisition amounts to a 
law or rule. This rule, then, is founded in the nakvre of things^ 
and sanctioned by good usage. 

Rule 12. A noun or pronoun in the possessive ease^ is go^ 
vemed by the noun which it possesses* 

It is correct to say, The man eats, he eats ; but we cannoi 
say, The man dog eats, he dog eats. Why not ? Because the 

M a verbal name ; that is^ I assert that I shall do the act which I n^m* hy 
the word walk, or the act o^wdking. 

Perhaps such speculations as these will prove to be more cmioiis than 
profitable. If it be made clearly to appear, that, on scientifick principles, 
whenever the verbal name is unaccompanied by a verbalizing adjunct, it is • 
in the noun-staUj and does not express affirmation, ^1 tliis theorv would 
be very inconvenient in practice, 

1 ^aU resume this suhicct in Lecture XL 
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man ia here represented bs the possessory and dog, the properiyy 
or thing possessed ; and the genius of our language require^;, 
that when we add to Ae possessor, the thing which he is re- 
presented as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular 
form to show its case, or relation to the property ; thus, The 
man^s dog eats, his dog eats. You perceive, then, that the 
added noun, denoting the thing possessed, has power to change 
the form of the noun or pronoun denoting the possessor, ac- 
cording to Rule 12. thus, by adding dog, in the preceding ex- 
amples, man is changed to man^s, and he^to his. 

Now pasee the sentence which I have parsed, until the man- 
nier is quite familiar to you ; and then you will be prepared to 
analyze correctly and systematically^ the following exercises. 
When you parse, you may spread the Compendium before 
fou ; and, if you have not already committed the definitions 
ind rules, you may read them on that, as you apply them. 
'This mode of procedure will enable you to learn all the defini- 
tions and rules by applying them to practice. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Rain descends — Rains descend — Snow falls — Snows fall-— 
Thunder rells — ^Thunders roll-r-Man's works decay— Men's 
labours c^se — John's dog barks — Eliza's voice trembles — 
Julia's sister's child improves — Peter's cousin's horse limps. , 

In the next place, I will parse a noun and a neuter verb, 
which verb, you will notice, differs from an active only in ono 
respect. 

" Birds repose oh the branches of trees." 

Birds i^ a noun, the name of a thing or creature — common,, 
ihe name of a genys or class — masculine and feminine gen- 
der, it denotes both males and females — third person, spoken 
of — plural number, it implies more than one — and in the no- 
minative case, it is the subject of the verb " repose," and go- 
verns it according to Rule 3. The nom. case, governs the 
verb. Declined — Sing. nom. bird, poss. bird's, obj. bird. 
Plural, nom. birds, poss. birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is a verb, a word that signifies to fee — neuter, it ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but a state of being — ^third 
person, plural number, because the nominative " birds" is 
iwth which it agrees, agreeably to Rule 4. The verb muH 
agree mth its nominative irt number and person. 

Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. 1 tepose, 2. pers. tho"^ reposor^f 
3. pers. he reposes, or the bird reposes. Plur. 1 octb 1 1 
repose, 2. pers. ye pr you repose, 3. pers they r-ON^ l 
birds renosc* 
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Now parse thc^e nouns anS neuter verbs ttu^ are dtslt^ 
guiflhed by italicks, in the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The book Ue8 on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall — 
ManU days are few — Caihmor*4 warriouic^ sleep in death — 
Clatho reposes in the narrow house — Jocund da^ stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest on the grave 
where her beauty sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exercises, and alt 
that follow, ^ue or six times over^ if you please. ' 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBSk 
The obpctive case expresses the object of an 
action or of a relation. It generally follows a 
transitive verb, a participle, or a preposition. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some* 
thing. At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action ; but when we shall have advanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also illustrate it as the object of a relation* 

An active verb is transitive when the acti^i 
passes over from the subject or nominative to an 
object ; as, Richard strikes John. 

Transitive means passing. In this sentence the action ot 
the verb strikes is transitive, because it passes over from the 
nominative Richard to the object John ; and you know that the 
noun John is in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
action expressed by ihe active-transitive verb strikes. This 
matter is very plain. For example : Gallileo invented the tel- 
escope. Now it is evident, that Gallileo did not exert ^s pow- 
ers of mvention, without some object in view. In ordir to as- 
certam that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what ? 
Tlio telescope. Telescope, then, is the real object of the ac- 
tion, denoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, therefore^ 
telescope is in the objective case. If I say, The horse ki(^ 
the servant — Ca^nters build houses — Ossian wrote poems — 
Columbus disc<yoer€d America — ^you readily perceive, that the 
verbs kicks^ bmld, \orote, and discovered, express transitive ac- 
tions; iwdyou cannot be at a loss to tell which nouns are in the 
•objective case ; — they are servamf^ houses, poems, and America, 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are' generally 
linown by th« following rule : the nominative does something ; 
4he objective has something done to it. The nominative gene* 
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'^e^y comes fc/brc the verb; and the objective, after it. When 
I say, George struck the servant, George is in the nominative, 
and servant is in the objective case ; but, when I say, The ser 
vant struck George, set^ant is in the nominative case, and 
Qeor^e is in the objective. Thus you perceive, tiiat Case 
means the different state or situation of nouns with regard to 
other words. 

h IS sometimes very difficult to tell the case of a noun. I 
diall, therefore, take up this subject again, when I come to give 
you an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some- 
times in the nominative case independent, sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
case, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case afler 
the neuter verb to be, or afler an active-intransitive or passive 
verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
ftnd 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

An active verb is transitwe, when the action 
terminates on an object : but 

An active verb is intransiHve, when the action 
does not terminate on an object ; as, John walks. 

Tou perceive that the verb ioalksy in this example, is tn- 
transitive, because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
that is, the action is oonfined to the agent John. The follow- 
ing sif;n will generally enable you to distinguish a transitive 
verb from an intransiHve, Any verb that will make sense with 
the words a thing, or a person, after it, is transitive. Try these 
verbs by the sign, l&ve, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcoitnt. 
Thus,' you can say, I love a person or thing — I can help a per* 
son or thing — ^and so on. Hence you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which feet will be sho\vn by the following ex 
amples : senile, go, come, play, hark, walk, fly. We cannot 
say, if we mean to speak English, I smile a. person or thing — I 
go a person or thing: — Whence you perceive that these verbs are 
not transitive, but intransitive. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, yoti 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, it is 
necessary further to remark^ that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or inoral action ; and 
<»ther8, a comoreal or viiysical action. Verbs expressing th« 
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different ftffections or (derations of the mind, denote moral v> 
tions; as, Brutus loved his country; James l^ates vice; Wn 
believe the tale: — ^to repent y tp rdent, to tkiT^, to refiecf, io 
moumy to muse* Those expressing the actions produced by 
matter, denote physical actions; as, The dog fiewrs the belk, 
Virgil wrote the jEnead; Columbus discovered America; — ^to 
see^ iofeel, to taste, to mielly to nm, to talk, to fly, to strike, I^ 
the sentence, Charles resembles his father, the verb resembles 
does not appear to express any action at all ; yet the construc;- 
tion of the sentence, and the office which the verb performs, 
are such, that we are obliged to parse it as an active-transitive 
verb, governing the noun /a/Aer in the objective case. This 
you may easily reconcile in your mind, by reflecting, that the 
verb has a direct reference to its object. The following verbs 
are of this character, and express action in a grammatical sense 
only ; for which reason it is sometimes called grammatical action : 
Have, own, possess, retain ; as, I have a book. " 

Active mtransitive verbs are frequently made transitive. 
When I say, The birds fly, the verb fly, is intransitive ; buf 
when I say. The boy flies the 4dte, the verb fly id transitive, 
and governs the noun /cite in the objective case. Almost aiqr 
active intransitive verb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, are 
used as transitive. The horse walks rapidly; The boy runs 
swiftly ; My friend lives well ; The man died of a fever. In all 
these examples the verbs are intransitive ; in the following they 
are transitive: The man walks his horse ; The boy ran a race; 
My friend lives a holy life ; Let me die tlie death of the righteoui. 
The foregoing development of the character of verbs, is 
deemed sufficiently critical for practical purposes; but if we 
dip a little deeper into the verbal fountain, we shall discovei 

Sualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
le veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost every verb has either a persortal or a 
verbal object, expressed or implied. Verbal objects, which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne- 
cessarily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire bums* If the fire bums, it must bum wood, coal, 
tallow, or some other combustible substance. The man laughs. 
Laughs what? LzMghs laughter qv laugh. They too/A:; that is, 
They walk or take walks. Rivers flow (move or roll themselves 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

"I sing tlie shady regions of the west.'* 
" And smile the wrinkles from the brow of age." 
The child wept itself sick ; and then, by taking {ox sleeping) 
ftfihort nap, it sl^t itself (^i^i and weU again. " He will sooii 
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fUep his everlasting altep ;" that is, " Ho will sleep the sle^ of 
death." 

Thinkers think thoughts ; Talkers talk or employ ivords, talk^ 
or speeches ; The rain rains rain. " Upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah the Lord rained fire and Mmstone^ " I must go the whole 
lenffih.^ I shall soon go the way of all the earth.'' 

Now please to turn back flifftin, and peruse this lecture at- 
tentively ; after which you may parse, systematically, the fol- 
loMring exercises containing noufis in the three cases, and act- 
ive-transitive verbs. 

The printer prints books. 

Prints is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active, it ex- 
presses action — ^transitive, the action passes over from the 
rMdmmative " printer" to the object " books" — third pers. sing. 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees. 
AuLE 4. The verb must agree with its nominative ca^se in Hum* 
ber and person. 

Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. I print, 2. pers. thou printest, 3. 
pers. he prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Books is a noyn, the name of a thing— common, the name 
ef a sort of things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex 
—third pers. spoken of — plur. num. it imphes more than one 
—end in the objective case, it is the object of the action, ex- 
pressed by the active-transitive verb " prints," and is governed 
by it according to 

Rule 20. Active'transitive verbs govern tlu objective case. 

The noun boohs is thus decHned — Sing. nom. book, poss. 
book's, obj. book — ^Plur. Qom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

Rule 20. Transitive verbs govern the objective case ; that 
isy ihej require the noun or pronoun following them to be in 
that case ; and this requisition is government. Pronouns have 
a particular ybnn to suit each case ; but nouns have not. We 
cannot say, She struck he ; I gave Ae book to they. Why 
not] Because the genius of our lai^age requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or preposition (to is a preposi- 
tion) to assume that form which we call the objective form or 
ease. Accordingly, the construction should be, She struck 
him ; I ga\e the book to thetn. — Read, again, the iliustration 
of " government" on page 52. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
JVoMi. cass. Trans, verb. Poss. case. Obj. case, 

Julius prints children's primers. 

Harriet makes ladies' bonnets. 

The servant beats &e man's horst. 
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yoM, ease. 


Trans, vei^h. 


Poss. case. 


0&;. «a<e* 


The horso 


kicks 


the^servant's 


master. 


The boy 


struck 


that man's 


child. 


The child 


lost 


those boys' 


ball. 


The tempest 


sunk 


those merchants, vessels. 


The gale 


sweeps^ 


t^unountain's 
ifllier's 


brow. 


Pope 


translated 


Illiad. 


Cicero 


procured 


:VIilo's 
3arius* 


release. 


Alexander 


conquered 


army. 


Perry 


met 


the enemy's 


fleet. 


Washington 


obtained 


his country's 


ffieedom. 



Note 1. The words the^ that, those, and hU^ you need not parse, * 
8. A noun in the possessive case, is sometimes governed by a noun imV- 
derstood ; as, Julia's lesson is longer than John's [lesBOn.] 

As you have been analysing nouns in their three cases, it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next place, the declension 
of nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. Declen' 
sion means putting a' noun through the different cases : and you 
will notice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
in its termination, or ending, but the objective case ends like tb© 
nominative. The nominative and objective cases of nouns; 
must, therefore, he ascertained by their situation in a sentence, 
or by considering the office' they perform. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

SING. PLUR. SING. ^LtJlU 

Jfom. king kings Abm. man men 

Poss. king's kings^ Poss. man's men'-s. 

06;. king. kings. 0&/. man. men. 

Now, if you have parsed every word in the preceding exam- 
ples, (except f/ic, that, those, and his,) you may proceed with me, 
aind parse the examj^s in the following exercises, in which are 
presented nouns aj^-acpJe-ii^Jransitive verbs- 
" My Jbck increases yearly;." 

Flock is a noun, a name denoting .animals*<-a noun of raultip 
tude, it signifies many in one collective body — masculine and 
feminine gender, denoting both sexes — third person, spoken of 
— singular number, it denotes but one flock — and in the nomi- 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb " increases," and 
governs it, according to Rule 3. The riominaiive case governs 
the verb. (Decline it.) 

Increases is a verb, a word that signifies to do — active^ it el^ 
presses action— intransitive, the action does Aot pass over W stk 
object — lof the third person, singular number, because ita oonii* 
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native *' flock" conveys unity of idea; and it agrees with 
•* flock " agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude corns tying unity ofidea^ must, 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the singular. 
** The divided inultitude hastily disperse.^^ 

Multitude is a noun, a name that denotes persons — a collec- 
tive noun, or noun of multi^e, it signifies many — masculine 
and feminine gender, it impliR both sexes — ^tWrd person, spo- 
ken of— -singular number, it represents but one multitude, or 
collective body ; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it con- 
veys plurality of idea, and, also, implies more individuals than 
ime ;) — and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb " disperse," which it governs, according to Rule 3. 
The nomu case governs the verb, — Declined. — Sing. nom. multi- 
tude, poss. multitude's, obj. multitude^ — Flur. nom. multitudes^ 
poss. multitudes', obj. multitudes. 

Disperse is a verb, a word that signifies to do — active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not terminate on an 
object — ^third person, plural number, because its nominative 
** multitude" conveys plurality of idea ; and it agrees with 
".multitude" agreeably to 

Rule 11. 3 noun of multitude conveying plurality bj iduLy 
must have a verb or pronoun agreeing tvith it in thepluraL 

Rules 10, and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
not to be based on the principles of the language ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be better to reject than to retain them. 
Their appHcation is quite limited. In many instances, they will 
not apply to nouns of multitude. The existence of such a thing 
as " unity or plurality of idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubtful. It is just as correct to say, " The meeting 
teas divided lit its sentiments," as to say, " The meeting were 
divided in their sentiments." Both are equally supported by 
the genius of the language, and b|^]^MM|^of custom. It is 
correct to say, either that, *^ Th^^^^Hippersed ;" <* The 
touncil were unanimous ;" " TlJj^^HKredivided ;" or that, 
** The fleet was dispersed;" "iMRwnctZ was unanimous ;*• 
**The council was divided." But, perhaps for the sake of 
euphony, in some instances, custom has decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural construction, connected with 
words of this class. For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, " "My people do not consider ;" " Thepcflw- 
«Tifry go barefoot ;" " The jloch is his object ;" instead of> 
♦* My people doth not consider •" " The peasantry goes bare- 
foot ;" « The flock are his object." In instances like these, 
Ihe appltcatioo of the foregoing rules may be of some usc^ but 
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tbe constructions in which they do not apply, are probably more 
numerous than those in which they do. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 



JVbm. case. 


Iniran. verb. 


J^Tonu case. 


Intran. verb. 


Men 


lfibour« . 


The sun 


sets* 


Armies 


march. 


JUiemooB 
rae starsA 


rises. 


Vessels 


sail. 


twinkle. 


Birds 


fly. 


The rain 


descends* 


Clouds 


move. 


The river 


fiowB. 


Multitudes 


perish. 


The riation 


mourns. 



Your improvement in grammar depends, not on the numbet 
of words which you parse, but on the attentum which y^ gtVe 
the subject. You may parse the same exercises several thnes ovtr. 

For the gratification of tliose who prefer it, I here (Hresant 
another 

DIVISION OP VERBS* 

Verbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action affects an object ; as, 
' Earthquakes rock kingdoms ; thrones and palaces are shaken 
do^ra ; and potentates, princes, and subjects, are buried in one 
common grave." 

The nominative to a passive verb, is the objeetf but .not thQ ageiUf of tlM 
action. 

A verb is intransitive when it has no object ; as, ** The waters 
^anHtipon me ;" " I am he who tea*, and w, and is to come.^ 

As an exercise on what you have been studying, I vnll now 
put to you a few questions, all of which you ought to be able to 
answer before you proceed any farther. • 
X QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

With what two general divisions of grammar does the second 
lecture begin 1 — Of wh|L^does Etymology treat ? — Of what does 
Syntax treat ? — QitiiwwipWfced the true principle of classifi- 
cation 1- How do you ascertain the pait of speech to which a 
word belongs? — What is^ineant by its manner of meaning?-— 
Name the ten parts of speech. — Which of these are considered 
the most important ? — By what sign mav a noun be distinguish- 
ed ? — How many kinds of nouns are there 1 — What belong to 
nouns 1 — What is gender ? — Hov/ many genders have nouns 1 
— What is person i — How many pewons have nouns ?— What 
k number 1 — How many numbers have nouns ? — T^liat is case ? 
— How many cases have nouns 1 — Does case consist in the tii« 
flections of a noun ? — How many kinds of verbs are there ?— Bj^^ 
what sign may a verb be known 1 — What belong to verba >^ » 
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What is synthesis? — WTiat is analysis? — What is parsing? — Re- 
peat the order of parsing the noun* — Repeat the order of parsing 
the verb. — ^TVhat rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the pos- 
sessive case ? — ^What rule, in parsing a noun in the nominative 
case ? — ^What rule applies in parsing a verb ? — What is meant 
by government? — Explain rules 3, 4, and 12. — By what rule 
are flie nominative and objective cases of nouns known? — By 
what sign can you distinguish a transitive from an intransitive 
ferb ? — Do transitive verbs ever express amoral action? — Are 
intransitive and neuter verbs ever used as transitive? — Give 
some examples of transitive verbs with personal and verbal ob- 
jects. — ^^Vhat rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the objec- 
tive case ? — Explain rule 20. — In parsing a verb agreeing with 
a noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea, what rule do 
you apply ? X^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. /^ 

Whether the learner be required to answer the followmg questions, or not, 
is, of course, left discretionary with the teacher. The author takes the hberty 
to suggest the expediency of not, generally, enforcing such a requisition, wi' 
til ilie pupil goes thrmtgft the book a second lime. 

Name some participial nouns. — ^What are abstract nouns ? — ^What is the 
•<li8tinction , between abstract nouns and" adjectives? — ^^^Hiat are natural 
j'nouns ?— Artificial nouns? — What is the distinction between Tno/enoi and 
immaterial nouns ? — Arc nouns ever of the masculine and feminine gender? — 
•Give examples. — ^When are nouns, naturally neuter, converted into the mas- 
•culinc or feminine gender? — Give examnles.— Speak some nouns that are 
always in the angtuar number. — Some that are always plural. — Speak some 
that are in the same form in both numbers. — Name all the various ways of 
forming the plural number of nouns. — Of what number are the nouns netos, 
means, tdmSf and amends 7 — Name the plurals to the following compound - 
moun$, handfulf cupful, spoonjvl, brother-vn-lato, coiirt-martid, 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

IVhat has usually been the object of philosophical investigations of lan- 
guage? (page 32.) — Do the syntactical dependences and connexions of 
words depend on their original import? — Is the power of association and 
custom etficient in chan^ng the radicaljM|^|^f some words ? — Have 
wwdA intrinsicaUy a signrfication of cU[i|[^^B|^heir meaning inferen- 
tial ; i. e. such as ciistom nas ^issl^nem^Kf^^^^e 3S.) — On what fact 
isbase'^the true, philosophical princffl^of oBHTcation ? — Define philoso- 
piiical grammar. — Which is supposed to be the original part of speech? — 
How were the others formed from that ? — How many parts of speech may 
be recognised in a scientifick development and arrangement of the princi- 
ples of our Janguage? — Name them. — ^What testimony have we that many 
things do a#.a«{t? (page 43. J— Repeat some of the arguments in favour o% 
and against^1lM» principle which regards all verbs as active. — In what moods 
are verbs used in their noun-state ? (page 48.) — Give examples. — ^What is said 
of the terminations, est, elk, s, and en, and of the words to and do? 
REMARKS ON VERBS AND NOUNS. 

Yqa have already been informed, that verbs are the most important part 
«f sgptech in our language ; and to convince you of their importance, I now 
teB youi that you cannot express a iAoug-Af, or communicate an i(fca,witliou« 

6 
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62 ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 

making use of a verb, either expressed or implied. Verbs express, not <m\f 
tke state or manner ofbeingy but, likewise, all the different actions and' move- 
ments of all creatures and things, whether animate or inanimate. As yet 1 
have given you only a partial description of this sort of words ; bu*. when 
you are better preparea to comprehend the subject, I will explain all theii 
properties, and show you the proper manner of using them. 

A word that is generally a nou^i, sometimes becomes a verb • and a verb 
is frequently used as a nowu These changes depend on the sense whicl^ 
the word conveys ; or, rather, on the office it performs in the sentence; thai 
is, the7nan7i«* in which it is applied to things. Por instance ; gloi-y is gene- 
rally a noun ; as, " The glory of God's throne." But if I say, I gl^jry in reli- 
gion ; or. He glories in wickedness, the word glory becomes a verb. The 
hve of man is mconstant. In this sentence, Uwe is a nmm; in the next, it i» 
a verb : They love virtue. He walks swiftly ; Scavengers sweep the streets ; 
The ship sails well. In these phrases, the words walks, sioeeps, and sails^ 
are verbs; in the following they are nouns : Those are pleasant walks; He 
takes a broad sweep ; The ship lowered her sails. 

Thus you see, it is. impossible for you to become a grani- 
mariaii without exercising your judgment. If you have sslli-. 
cient resolution to do this, you will, in a short time, perfecliy || 
understand the nature and office of the diflerent parts of speech, 
their various properties and relations, and the rules of syntax 
that apply to them ; and, in a few, weeks, be able to speak and 
write accurately. But you must not take things for granted, 
without examining their propriety and correctness. No. Yott 
are not a mere automalon<f*ox boy-machine ; but a rational being* 
You ought, therefore, to think methodically, to reason soundly^ 
and to investigate every principle critically. Don't be afraid 
to think for yourself. You know not the high destiny that 
awaits you. You know not the height to which you may soar 
in the scale of intellectual existence. Go on, then, boldly, 
and with unyielding perseverance ; and if you do not gain ad- 
mittance into the temple of fame, strive, at all hazards, to 
drink of the fountain which gurgles from its base. 

EXERCISES L\ FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1, to Rulb 12. A noun in the possessive case, 
should always be distinguished by the apostrophe, or mark of 
elision ; as, The nation's glory. 

That girls book is cleaner than those boys books. 

Not correct, because the nouns girls and boys are both in the possessive 
case, and^ therefore, require the apostrophe, by which they should be dis- 
tinguished; thus, "girPs, boys\^* according to the preceding Note. [Re- 
peat the note] 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

If the writer of this sentence meant one ancestor, he should have inserted 
the apostrophe after r, thus, " ancestor*s;^ if more than one, after 5, thus^ 
•« aticestors^ virtue;" hut, by neglecting to place the apostrophe, he has IcH 
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!hi8 meaning ambiguous, and we cannot ascertain it. This, and a thousand 
other mistakes you will often meet with, demonstrate the truth of ray de- 
claration, namely, mat *< without the knowledge and application of gram- 
niar rules, you will often speak and write in such a manner as not to be un> 
ilerstood,^ You may now turn bade and re-e:ftimino the " illustration" ot 
Rules 3, 4, and 12, on page 52, and then correct the following examples 
aoout five times over. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are natures gift's 
fur mans advantage. Wisdoms precept's form the good mans 
•mterest and happiness. They suffer for conscience's sake. 
He is reading Cowpers poems. James bought Johnsons Dic- 
tionary. 

Rule 4. A verb must agree with its nominative m number 
and person. 

Those boys improves rapidly. The men labours in the field. 
N^ll^ng delight some persons. Thou shuns the light. He 
ot do it. They reads well. 






I know you can correct these sentences without a rule, for they all have 
a harsh sound, which ofiends the eax. I wish yen, however, to adopt the 
habit of correcting errours by applying rules ; for, by-and-by, you will meet 
•vith errours in composition which you cannot correct, if you are ignorant of 
the application of grammar rules. 

Now let us clearly understand this 4th Rule. Recollect, it applies to the 
verb, and not to the noun j therefore, in these examples the verb is ungram- 
matical. The noun boys, in the first sentence, is oi the third person plxirtd, 
«nd the verb improves is of the third person singular ; therefore. Rule 4th is 
violated, because the verb does not agree with its nominative in number^ It 
should be, "boys improve.^^ The verb would then be plural, and agree with 
its nominative according to the Rule. In the fourth sentence, the verb dods 
net agree in person with its nominative. Thou is of the second person, and 
9huns ia of the third. It should be, '< thou shimnest,^^ <^. You may correct 
the other sentences, and, Likewise, the following exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. The number 
<»r inhabitants of the United States exc>^inine millions. Noth- 
ing but vain and foolish pursuits delig^Bme persons. 

In vain our flocks «ind fields increaseour store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 



While ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary, moulder'd walls. 
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LECTURE III. 

OF ARTICLES. 

All article is a word prefixed to nouns to lixnil 
their signification ; as, a man, the womai , 

There are only two articles, a or any and ike. 
Jl or an is called the indefinite article. The is 
called the definite article. 

The indefinite article limits the noun to one of a 
kind, but to no particular one ; as, a house. 

The definite article generally limits the nounJ:o 
a particular object, or collection of objects ; ^4|M^fe: 
house, the men. ^P^ 

The small claims of the article to a separate rank as a dis- 
tinct part of speech, ought not to be admitted in a scientifick 
classification of words. A and the, this w[id that, ten, few j and 
fourth, and many other words, are used to restrict, vary, er de- 
fine the signification of the nouns to which they are joined. 
They might, therefore, with propriety, be ranked under the ge- 
neral head of Restrictives, Indexes, or Defining Adjectives. But, 
as there is a marked distinction in their particular meaning and 
application, each class requires a separate explanation. Hence, 
no practical advantage would be gained, by rejecting their es- 
tablished classification as articles, numerals, and demonstra- 
tives, and by giving them new names. The character and 
application of a and the can be learned as soon when they are 
styled articles, as when they are denominated specifying or de- 
fining adjectives. ^^ 

The history of tb& fB of speech is veiy brief. As there are 
but two articles, a or ^and the, you will know tliem wherevei 
they occur. 

A noun used without an article, or any other restrictive, is 
taken in its general sense ; as, ** Fruit is abundant ;" " Gold is 
heavy ;" " Man is bom to trouble." Here we mean, fruit and 
gold in general ; ZKid all men, or mankind. 

Vfhen we wish to limit the meaning of the noun to one object, 
but to no particular one, we employ a or an. If I say, " Give 
mo a pen ;" ** Bring me an apple ;" you are at libefrty to feith • 
any pen or any apple you please. A or an, then, is ind^fimte, 
because it leaves the meaning ol the noun to which it is applied, 
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tiM far as regards the person spoken to, vagucy or indeierminaU ; 
that is, not definite* But when reference is made to a particular 
object, we employ the ; as, " Give me the pen ;" " Bring rAe the 
apple, or the apples." "When such a requisition is made, you 
are not at liberty to bring any pen or apple you please, but you 
roust fetch Hhe particular pen or apple to which you know me to 
refer. The is, therefore, caHed the definite article. 

" w3 star appears." Here, the star referred to, may be known 
as a particular star, definite^ and distinguished from all othersy 
in the mind of the speaker ; but to the hearer y it is left, among 
tho thousands that bedeck the vault of heaven, undistinguished 
and indefinite. But when the star has previously been made the 
subject of disccurse, it becomes, in the minds of both speaker 
Ancjjiearer, a definite object, and he says, " The star appears ;" 
that particular star about which we were discoursing, 
olomon built a temple." Did he build any temple, unde* 
lennined which ? No ; it was ^particidar temple, pre-eminently 
distinguished from all others. But hoiv does it become a defi- 
3Wte object in the mind of the hearer ? Certainly, not by the 
Bhrase, " a temple," which indicates any temple, leaving it al- 
lofijether undetermined which ; but supposing the person addres- 
sed was totally unacquainted with the fact asserted, and it 
becomes to him, in one respect only, a definite and particular 
temple, by means of the assodated words, " Solomon built;" 
that is, by the use of these words in connexion with the others, 
the hearer gets the idea of a temple distinguished as the one 
erected by Solomon. If the speaker were addressing one whom 
ho supposed to be unacquainted with the fact related, he might 
make the temple referred to a still more definite object in Uie 
mind of the hearer by a further explanation of it ; thus, " Solomon 
built a temple on ^nount Zion ; and that was the temple to wkich 
the Jews resorted to worship J^^ 

" The lunatick, f/i«poet, m\d'the lover, 
" Are of imagination all compact." 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
A, AN, THE. 

In a scientifick arrangement of grammatical principles, a and thi bek>ng 
to that class of adjectives denominated definitives or restrictives, 

Jl, 0)1, ane, or ww, is the pas* participle of ananad, to add, to join. It de- 
notes that the thing to which it is prefixed, is added, xmited, aned, mird, onedf 
(wmiedf) or made onH"' 

TU and that. According to Home Tooke, t^is the imperative, and that^ 
the past participle, of the Anglo-Saxon verb thean, to get, take, assume. The 
■niiM had, originally, the same meaning. The difference in their present 
app&ittioa, is a modern refinement. Hence, that, as well as ihe^ was fcs- 
mer^ used, indifferently, before cither a singular or a plural noun. 

6* 
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" Tlie horse is a uoblc animal ;■ ' " The deg is a faithful crea- 
ture ;" " The wind blows ;" " The wolves were howling in iJie 
woods." In these examples, ^ve do not refer to any particular 
lunaticks, poets, lovers, horses, dogs, winds, wolves, and woods, 
but we refer to these particular classes of things, in contradis^ 
tinction to other objects or classes. The phrase, " Neither the 
one nor the other," is an idiom of the language. 

Remarks.— This method of elucidating the articles, which is popular with 
Blair, Priestley, Lowth, Johnson, Harris, Beattic, Coote, Murray, and man^ 
other distinguished philologists, is discarded hy some of our moaern writers. 
But, by proving that this theory is exceptionable, they by no means make rt 
appear, that it ought, therefore, to be rejected. 

Exceptionable or not, they have not been able to supply its place with on« 
that is more convenient in practice. Neither have they adopted one less C3^ 
ceptionable. The truth is, after all wliich can be done to render the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar comprehensive and accurate, thoy will '^ ' 
found, when critically examined by men of learning and science, mon 
exceptionable. These exceptions and imperfections are the unav« 
consequence of th? imperfections of the language. Language, as 
e\'cry thing else of human invention, will always be imperfect, C onscquently, 
a perfect system of grammatical principles, would not suit it. A perfect 
grammar will not be produced, until some perfect being writes it for a per* 
feet language ; and a perfect language will not be constructed, until somo 
super-human agency is employed in its production. All grammatical prin- 
ciples and systems which are not peifect, are exceptionable. 

NOTES. 

1. The article is omitted before nouns implying the different virtues, vices, 
passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, &c.; as, *^ Modesty is becom- 
ing ; Falsehood is odious ; Grammar is useful,*' &c. 

2. The article is not prefixed to proper nouns ; as, Barron killed Decatur; 
except by way of eminence, or for the sake of distinguishing a particular fa- 
mily, or when some noun is understood ; as, " He is not a Frankhn ; He is 
a Lee, or of the family of (Ac Lees ; We sailed down the (river) Missouri.'* 

3. An adjective is frequently placed between the article and th* noun with 
which the article agrees : as, " A good boy ; an industrious man." Some- 
times the adjective precedes the article ; as, '^ As great a man as Alexander; 
Such a shame.** 

4. In referring to many individuals, when we wish to bring each separate- 
ly under consideration, the indefinite article is sometimes placed between 
the adjective many and a siit^lar noun ; as, "Where inany a rosebud rears 
its blushing head;** "Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

5. The definite article Ike is tVeqiiently applied to adverbs in the comparj^ 
tive or superlative degree ; as, " The more 1 examine it, the better I like it; 
1 like this the least of any.'* 

You raay proceed and parse the following articles, when you 
shall have committed this. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Article, is — an article^ 
and why? — definite or mdefinite, and why ? — ^witH 
what noun does it agree ? — Rule. 
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" He is the son of a king." 

The is an article, a word prefixed to a noun to limit its signifi- 
cation—definite, it limits the noun to a particular object — it 
belongs to the noun " son," according to 
* RxjLE 2. The definite article the belons^s to nouns in the sin» 
gular or plural number, 

A is an article, a word placed before a noun to limit its signi- 
lication — indefinite, it limits the noun to one of a kind, but to no 
particular one — it agrees with " king," agreeably to 

Rule 1 . The article a or an agrees tvith nouiis in the singular 
number only. 

Note. By considering the original meaning of this article, the propriety 
of Rule 1, will appear. ^ or arij (formerly written one,) being equivalent to 
me, any one, or some one, ca«not be prefixed to nouns in the plural number. 
^mW^s, however, an exception to this rule. A is placed before a plural 
"^len any of the following adjectives come between the article and the 
/eio, great many, dozen, hundred, thousand, miUion ; as, a few men, a 
asand houses, 4*c. 

After havmg parsed these articles several times over, please 
to read this third lecture three times* Then turn back, and ex- 
amine the second lecture critically, observing to parse every ex- 
ample according to the directions previously given, which will 
prepare you to parse systematically, all the articles, nouns, and 
verbs in these subsequent 

EXERCISES IN PA]JSING. 

' A bird sings. An eagle flies. Mountains stand. The mul- 
titude pursue pleasure. The reaper- reaps the farmer's grain. 
Farmers mow the grass. Farmers' boys spread the hay. The 
clerk sells the merchant's goods. An ostrich outruns an Arab's 
horse. Cecrops founded Athens. Gallileo invented the teles- 
cope. James Macpherson translated Ossian's poems. Sir 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin invented the lightning-rod. Washington Irving wrote 
the Sketch-Book. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the misapplication of the 
articles, which, with the exercise of your own discriminating 
powers, will enable you to use them with propriety. But, before 
you proceed, please to answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING 

How many articles are there ?^ — In what sense is a noun taken, 
when it has no article to limit it 1 — Repeat the order of parsing 
an article. — ^What rule appUes in parsing the definite article 1— 
What rule in parsing the indefinite ? 
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QUESTIONS ON IHE NOTES. 
Before what nouns is the artid'C omitted ? — Is the article iAc ever applied 
t« adverbs ? — Give examples. — ^What i« the meaning of « or an ?— When i% 
avian placed before a plural ^oun ? — From what are a, tlie, and that derived ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 
Note to Rule 1. ^ is used before a vowel or silent h^ 
and a before a consonant or u long, sind also before the word 
one. 

It is not only disagreeable to the ear, but, according to this note, improper 
to say, a apple, a humble suppliant, an hero, an university, because the word 
apple begins with a vowel, and h is not sounded in the word Aum6ie, for 
which reasons a should be an in the first two examples ; but, as the h i» 
sounded in Aero, and the u is long in university^ a ought to be prefixed to 
those words ; thus, an apple, an humble suppliivnt^: a hero, a university. 
You may correct the following 

EXAMPLES. 

A enemy, a inkstand, a hour, an horse, an herald, an 
an heathen, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many an 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss. He' 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

Note 1, to Rule 2. The articles are often properly omit- 
ted : when used they should he justly ^applied, according to their 
distinct character ; as, " Gold is corrupting ; The sea is green;. 
A lion is bold." It would be improper to say, Tlie gold is cor- 
rupting ; Sea is green ; Lion is bold. 

The grass is good forliorses, and the wheat for men. Grass 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass looics ' 
well. Wheat is blighted. • 

In the first of these sentences, we are not speaking of any particular kind 
of grass or wheat, neither do we wish to limit the meaning to any particular 
•crop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speaking of grass 
ana wheat generally, therefore the article the should be omitted. In the se- 
cond sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, quality, or number or 
horses or men ; but to horses and men generally ; that is, the terms are here 
«sed to denote whole specieSf therefore, the article should be omitted, and the 
sentence should read thus, " Grass is good for horses, and wheat for men." 

In the third and fourth examples, we wish to limit our meaning to the 
crops o{ grass and wheat now on the ground, which, in contradistinction to 
the crops heretofore raised, are considered as particular objects , therefore 
we should say, ** The grass looks well ; The wheat is blighted." 

Note 2. When a noun is used in its general sense, the 
article should be omitted; as, '' Poetry is a pleasing art;" 
" Orcaiges grow in New-Orleans." 

FALSE SYNTAX. . 

Com in the garden, grows well ; but com in the field, doe» 
not. How does the tobacco sell ? The tobacco is dear. How 
do vow like the study of the grammar ? The grammar is a 
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p.easing study. A candid temper is proper for the man- 
World is wide. The man is mortal. And I persecuted this 
way unto the death. The earth, the air, the fire, and the watei, 
are the four elements of the old philosophers. 




LECTURE IV. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun to 
3SS its quality or kind, or to restrict its 
ling ; as, a good man, a bad man, a free 
an unfortunate man, one man, forty men. 

In the phrases, a good apple, a had apple, a large apple, a 
small apple, a red apple, a lohile apple, a green apple, a sxceet 
apple, a sour apple, a Initer apple, a round apple, a hard apple, 
a soft apple, a nielloiD apple, n.fair apple, a May apple, an early 
apple, a late apple, a tcinier apple, a crab apple, a thorn apple, a 
well-tasted apple, an ill-looking apple, a tcater-cared apple, you 
perceive that all those words in italichs are, adjectives, because 
each expresses some quality or property of the noun apple, or 
it shows what Mnd of an apple it is of which we are speaking. 

The distinction between a noun and an adjective is very clear. 
A noun is the name of a thing ; but an adjective denotes simply 
the quality or property of a thing. This is jifie cloth. In this 
example, the difference between the word denoting the things 
and that denoting the quality of it, is easily perceived. You 
certainly cannot be at a loss to know, that the word cloth ex- 
presses the namey and jine^ the quality ^ of the thing ; conse- 
quently Jifnc must be an adjective. If I say. He is a wise man, 
a 'prudent man, a micked man, or an ungrateful man, the words 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
▲DN0UN9. 

•Sdnaunj or •Adjeciivef comes from the Latin, od and jtcto, to add to. 

Adnouns are a class of words added to nouns to vary their comprehension, 
or to determine their extension,. Those which efie«t the former object, are 
eaUed adjectives, or atUibiUes; and those which effect the latter, restrictwe^. 
It is not, in all cases, easy to determine to which of these classes an adnoun 
should be referred. Words which express simply the qualities of iiouns, ar© 
adjectives ; and such as denote their situation or number, are restrictivei, 

Adjectives w«re originallv nouns or verba. ^ 
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in ilalicks are adjectives, because each expresses a q^MiU^ ef 
the noua man. And, if I say,. He is a tcUl man, a short m^^ii, a 
while man, a bla<:k man, or a persecultd man, the words, tall, 
short, while, black, and persecuted, are also adjectives, because 
they tell what kind of a man he is of whom I am Spealcing, or 
they attribute to ^j^ome particular property. 

Some adjectiv^l^fcric^ or limit the signification of the nouns 
to which they are jOTfeed, and are, therefore, sometimes called 
definitives; as, one era, seven ages, ihQ first man, iha wlwle mass« 
no trouble, those men, that book, all regions. 

Other adjectives define or describe nouns, or do both ; us, fine 
silk, blue paper, a heavy shower, pure water, green moiintains, 
bland breezes, gurgling rills, glass window, windo'^ glaSs, 
beaver hats, chip bonnets, blackberry ridge, Monroe ga^ en, 
%Juniata iron, Cincinnati steam-mill. 

Some adjectives are secondary, and qualify other adjei 
as, pale red lining, dark blue silk, deep sea green sash, soft 
blooms, red hot iron plate. 

You will frequently find the adjective placed' after tLe noun ; 
as, " Those nien are tall ; A lion is bold ; The tovatfier is calm; 
The tree is three feet thick J*^ 

Should you ever be at a loss to distinguish an adjecvive from 
the other parts of speech, the following sign will- enable you to 
tell it. Any word that will make sense with the word thing ad- 
ded, or with any other noun following it, is an adjective ; a^, a 
high tiling, a loxo thing, a hot thing, a cold thing, an unfinisfiedr 
thing, a new-fashioned thing: — or, a pleasant prospect, a long^ 
deserted dwelling, an American soldier, a Greek TcstJamcnt. 
Are these words adjectives, distant, yonder, peaceful^ long-sidedf 
double-headed ? A distant object or thing, yonder hill, ^c; 
They are ? They will make sense with a noun afler them. — 
Adjectives sometimes become adverbs. This matter will h& 

Some consider the adjective, in its present application, exactly equivalent 
to a noun connected to another noun by means of juxtaposition, of a prepo*- 
eition, or of a corresponding flexion. " A golden cup," say they,."i8 the earn* 
as a gold cup, or a cup of gold." But this principle appears to be exception- 
Al)le. " A cup of goldy" may mean either a cup-full of gold, or a cup made of 
gold. "An oaken cask," signifies an oaJf; cask, or a cask of oak; i. e. a cask 
viade of oak j but a beer cask, and a cask ofbeer, arc two different tilings. A 
virtuous son ; a son of virtue . ^^ 

The distinguishing characteristick of the adjective, appears te consist in, 
iiB both naining a quality, and attributing that quality to some ofc^jecU. 

The terminations en, ed, and igf, (our modem y,) signifying gvoe, add, Join, 
dfiBote that the names of qualities to wliich they are postfii^a, are to-be at- 
tributed to other nouns possessing such qualities : wood-en, woodsy. Se« 

Left is the past participle of the verb leave. Heme Tooke de&a^ nghl to 
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explained in Lecture VI. In parsing, you may geaeraUy know 

an adjective by us q^^<^^l[lll^iii^ « noun or pronoun. 

Most words endinf]^ in ing are presejit participles. These are 
frequently used as adjectives ; therefore, most participles will 
make sense with the addition of the word thing, or any other 
noun, after them ; as, a pleasins^ thing, ^^wvin^ spectacle, 
mouldering ruins. ^^^B 

In the Latin language ^ and many othaj^^HRives, like nouns 
have gender, number, and case ; buM^Re English language, 
they have neither gender, person/ number, nor case. These 
properties belong to erect turesAtiA thingSj and not to their qualu 
ties ; therefore gender, person, number, and case, are the pro- 
perties of no im5, and not of adjectives. 

Adjectives are varied only to express the de- 
grees of comparison. They have three degrees 
of comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. 

The positive degree expresses the quality of 
an object without any mcrease or diminution ; as, 
good^ tvise^ great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification ; as, better , wiser j 
greater, less tvise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree'; as, bestj 
9/nsestj greatest, least wise. 

be that which is ordered or directed. The right hand is that which your pa- 
rents and custom direct you to use in preference to the other. And when 
you employ that in preference, the other i? the leaved, leaved, or lejt hand ; 
1. c the one leaved or lejl. ** The one shall be taken, and the other {leaved) 

ujt:' 

Chon, Formerly, a man's own was what he worked for, aion being a past 
participle of a verb signifying to toorfc. 

Reslrtetvoes. Some restnctives, in modem times, are applied only to sw- 
gular nouns ; such as a or an, another, otie, this, that, each, every, either, Othert, 
only to plural nouns ; as, these, those, two, three, feib, several, ail. But mo^t 
restnctives, like adjectives, are applied to both singular and plural nouns • 
^st, second, last, the, former, latter, any, siich, same, somt, tchich, what, 

jiSanerals, All numeration was, doubtless, originally performed by the 
Angers ;, for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of its signi- 
Ac&tion. Ten is the past participle of tynxm, to dose, to shut m. The hands 
tyned, tened, closed, or riint in, signified ten ; for there numeration dosed. 
To denote a number graater than ten, we must begin again, ten and one, ten 
mad twoj kc 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

More and most form the comparative and superlative decrees by increasing 
the positive j and less and least j by diminishing it. 



Pos. 

great, 

wise, 

hx)ly, 

frugal, 

Pos. 
wise, 
holy, 
frugal. 



wisest, 
most holy, 
most frugal. 






^^^- 



Comparison by increasing the positive. 

_ Camp. Sup, 

IJH^reater. greatest 

^Hf^iser, 

"' more holy, 

^ more frugal. 

Comparison by diminishing the positive. 

Comp. Sup, .... 

less wise, least wise. i 

less holy, least holy. "* 

less frugal, least frugai 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Words used in counting, are called numertit 
adjectives of the cardmal kind ; as, o?ie, twa^ 
three, four, ttventy, fifty, &c. 

Words used in numljering, are called numeral 
adjectives of the ordinal kind ; as, firsts second^ 
third, fourth, twentieth, fiftieth, &c. 

Note. The words mantfe/cio, and several^ as they always refer to aii,iiv- 
definite number, may be properly called numeral ad^ectioea of tlie indefinite 
kind. 

NOTES. 

1. The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Comparative by adding r^ 
or er; and the Positive becomes the Superlative, by adding st, or est, to tho 
end of it ; as, Pos. wise, Com. wiser. Sup. wisest ,* rich, richer, richest ; bold,, 
bolder, boldest. The adverbs, more and inost, less and leastj when placed b&> 
fore the adjective, have the same effect ; as, Pos. wise. Com. more wise, Sup» 
most wise ; Pos. wise. Com. less wise, Sup. least wise. 

Tiocdn, {tioa-in, tioa-ain, <toa-aiie) is a compound of ttoo {two, twae, tviee^ 
twi, two or dwo or due) and one {ane, ain. an.) It signiSes two imits jomed, 
united, aned, or oned. Twenty {twa^ane-ten) signifies two tens aned, oned, or 
united. Things separated into parcels of twenty each, are called scares^ 
Score is the past participle of si^eor, to separate. 

The Ordinals are formed like abstract nouns in eth. Fifth, sixth, or tenth^ 
is the number which^yiv-ef A, six-eth, ten-eth, or mak-eiA up the number fioe^ 
six, or ten. 

Philosophical writers who limit our acceptation of words to that in whicb 
they were nriginaily employed, and suppose that all the compUcatod, yet 
Q^n definable, associations which the gradual progress of languaf^ md in« 
lenect has connected with words, are to be reduced to ths stcmdm'd o/w9 
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AWECTIVES. — PAllBlNO. Ti 

f • MonosyUabl^ are generally compared by adding er and f«f ; dissYllabU*^ 
irityUableSf &c by more and most; as; mild, milder^^jpildest ; frugal, more 
frugal, most frugal; virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous. Di8syllabte» 
enmng in y; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute ; as, able, ample ; and 
dissyllables accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite ; easily admit 
of er and est; as, hapniw, happiest; politer, i>olite«t. Words of more than 
two syllables very seldom admit of these terminations. 

3. When the positive ends in d, or t, preceded hmj^ngle vowel, the con- 
sonant is doubled in forming the comparative an^Hcrlative degiees ; as, 
red, redder, reddest ; hot, hotter, hottest. 

4. In some words the superlative is formed by adding most to the end of 
them ; as, nethermost, uttermost or utmost, imdermo^t, uppermost, fero> 
most. 

5. In English, as in most languages, there are some words ef very common 
use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to ^et the better of analogy,) that 
are irrqfliu- in formmg the degrees of comparison ; as, " Good, better, best j 
bad, wi^^kv'orst j little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 

carer, ^^st or next ; late, later, latest or last; old, older or elder, oldest 
* lest^ and a few others. 

The following adjectives, and many others, are always in the superla- 
f degree, because, by expressing a Quality in the highest degree, they ear- 
in themselves a superlative signification : chief, extreme, perfect, right 
wrong, honest, just, true, correct, sincere, vast, immense, ceaseless, infinite, end* 
teas, unparalleled, universal, supreme, unlimited, omnipotent,aU'Wise, etemaL 

7, Compound adjectives, and adjectives denoting quaUtics arising from 
the figure of bodies, do not admit of'^comparison ; such 0.8, well-formed, frost' 
tntlen, round, scpiare, oblong, circular, quadrangidar, conical, 6^, 

8. The termination ish added to adjectives, expresses a slight degree of 
nuality below the comparative ; as, black, blackish; salt, saltish. Very, pre- 
nxed to the comparative, expresses a degree of quality, but not always a su- 
perlative degree. 

Read this Lecture carefully, particularly the Notes ; after 
which you may parse the following adjectives and neuter verb, 
and, likewise, the examples that follow. If you cannot repeat 
all the definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when you 
parse* But before you proceed, please to commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The ordef of parsing an Adjective, is — ^an 
adjective, and why? — compare it — degree of 
comparison, and why ? — ^to what nomi does it be- 
long ?— Rule. 

firefathers, appear not to have sufficiently attended to the changes which this 
principle of association actually produces. As language is transmitted from 
generation to generation, many words become the representatives of ideas 
with which they were not originally associated ; and thus they undergo a 
change, not only in the m4)de oT their application, but also in their meaning , 
MVimSa being the signs of things, their meaning must necessariljr change as 
miu^ at least, as things themselves change ; but this variation in their im* 
port more frequently depends on accidental drcumstances. Among the 
ideas connected mik a word, that which was once of primary, becomes only 

7 
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" Thai' great nation too* once poieerfid ; but now it is feeble.^ 

Gi^eat is an adjM:;tive, a word added to a noun to express its 
quality — ^pos. great, comp. greater, sup. greatest — it is m the 
positive degree, it expresses the quality of an object without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun " nation,^' ac- 
cording to 

Rule 18. A^ff^ikes belong to, and qualify, nouns expressed 
or understood. ' * 

Was is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it expres- 
ses neither action nor passion, but being or a state of being — 
third person singular, because its nominative " nation" is a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea — it agrees with Ration" 
agreeably to ^K 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity o^pS, 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in tfie singular. 

Powerful is an adjective belonging to " nation," accordm;^ 
Rule 18. Fcc6/e belongs to " it," according to Note 1, und 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with " it," agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

y " Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four-hundred-tliousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in counting, and belongs to the noun 
** men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18. J^mneral adjec 
tives belong to nouns, ichich nouns must agree in number toith tlieir 
adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any words 
e^out which you arc at a loss, yoU will please to turn back, and 
parse all the foregoing examples again. This course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

More is an adverb. Of and tp are prepositions, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the olyective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn many long lessons. Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear large burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un« 

of secondarj importance ; and sometimes, by degrees, it loses altogether ita 
connexion with the word, giving place to others with which, frona some acci- 
dental causes, it has been associated. 

Two or three instances will illustrate the truth of these remarks. In eq 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lan- 
guage : '< I, Paul, a rascal of Jesus Christ, unto you Gentiles.'' &c. But 
who, in the present acceptation of the word, would dare to ealj <*tb6 great 
apostle of the Gentiles" a rascal 7 Hascal formerly meant a aervatU : oii« de- 
voted to the intercit of asother | but now it is nearl^ynonymoui witb 
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grammatical expressions offend a true critick's ear. Weak 
criticks magnify trifling errours. No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous. The late-washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondas was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Pelopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

^ No-TE. Like, Worth. The adjective like is a contraction of the participle 
likenedy and generally has the preposition unto understood after it. " She is 
like [unto] her brother;" "They are unlike [to] him." " The kingdom of 
heaven is like [likened or made like] unto a householder." 

The noun worth has altogether dropped its associated words. " The cloth 
'iMiomth ten dollars a yard ;" that is, The cloth is of the worth of ten dollars 
riy the yard, or for a, one, or ever^ yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of suppl3ring an cllip- 
AM aft^r like, worth, ere, but, except, and than, but consider them preposi- 
tions. See Anomalies, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analysis requires that the adjective when used without its noun, 
should be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood ; as, 
♦* The virtuous [persons] and the sincere [persons] are always respected ;" 
•*Provklence rewards the good [j>eople,] and punishes the bad [people.]^ 
" The evU [deed or deeds] that men do, lives after them ; 
" The good [deeder deeds] is oft interred with their bones." 

But sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun, 
• and has another adjective joined to it ; as, "the chief good;^^ " The vast imr 
mense [immensity] of space." 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjec« 
tives, according to their manner of meaning; as,"S«a fish, iron mortar, tome 
vessel, gold watch, com field, meadmo ground, mountain height." 

The principle which recognises ct<5lom as ihe standard of grammatical ac- 
curacy, might rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subtleties of innovating skepticks to gainsay it. If the genius and 
analogy of our language were the stamiard, it would be correct to observe 
this analogy, and say, " Grood, gooder, goodest^ bad, badrfcr, badrfwi; little, 
littl«r,Uttlc«t; much, mucher, muchwr." "By this memi;^^ "What are tho 
newsV^ But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at- 
tempt to ostabUsh it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the phiio- 
sopiiical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in tms m- 
stance, as well as in a thousand Others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

viilain. Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the VIII. says to a vassal or tenant, " As 
you aro an accomplished viUdn, I order that ]^ou receive £700 out of the 
pubUck treasury." The word viilmn, then, has given up its orijginal idea, and ' 
become the representative of ^ new one, the word tenant handng supplanted 
it. To* prove that the meaning of words changes, a thousand examplet 
could be adduced ; but with the intelligent reader, pi^i'is unnccMsarj^ 
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hetter, best; bad, tan'te, worst f little, less, least; mudi, more, morf;" "By 
this means ;^ "What m the n<io«." 

With regard to the using of adjectives and other qniflifying words, care must 
betaken, or your language will frequently amount to absurdity, or nonsense. 
Let the following gencnd remark, which is better than a dozen rules, put 
you on your guari. Whenever you utter a sentence, or put your pen on 
paper to write, weigh well in your mind the meaning of the words which you 
are about to employ. See that they convey precisely the ideas which you 
wish to express by th«n, and thus you wilt avoid innumerable errours. In 
speaking of a man, we may say, with propriety, he is eery wicked, or ex 
ceedingly lavish, because the terms wicked and lavish are adjectives that ad 
mit of comparison ; but, if we take the words in their literal acceptatifm, 
there is a solecism in calling a man very honest, or exceedingly just, for the' 
words honest nd I'luf, literally admit of no comparison. In point of fact, a 
man is honest or dishonest, just or unjust : there can be no medium or excess 
in this respect. Very correct, very incorrect, very right, very wrong, are 
common expressions ; but they are not literaUy proper. WTiat is not cor- 
rect, must be incorrect; and that which is not incorrect^ must be correct; 
what is not right, must be wrong; and that which is not torong, must be 
right. To avoid that circumlocution which must otherwise take place, ou^^^ 
best speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which S 
not literally admit of comparison : " The most established practice ;" " The 
m9St uncertain method j'* " Irving, as a writer,^ is /or more acairate than Addi 
son ;*» " The metaphysical investigations of our philosophical graranuirs, are 
itill more incomprenensible to the learner.^ Comparisons like these^ should 
generally be avoided: but sometimes they are so convenient in practice, 
as to render them admissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammai, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comparative ^members of sentences, should be set in direct opposition to 
each other ; as " Pope was rich, but Goldsmith was poor,^* The following 
sentences are inaccurate : " Solomon was wiser than Cicero was eloquent,^* 
** The principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind than to 
be easuy eradicatedJ'* This latter sentence contains no comparison at all ; 
neither does it literally convey any meaning. A^rain, if the Psalmist had 
■aid, " I am the wisest of my teachers,** he would have spoken absurdly, 
because t^e phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But m 
■aying, "I am wiser than my teachers," he does not consider himself one ol 
thum, but places himself in contradistinction to them. 

Before you proceed any farther, you may answer the follow 
ing 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

What is the distinction between a noun and an adjective ?— 
By what sign may an adjective be known? — Are partieiDles 
ever used as adjectives? — Does gender, person, numberjl&r 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied ? — N^l^ffee 
three degrees of comparison. — ^What effect have }es9 n^ffh ast 
in comparing adjectives ? — Repeat the order of parsi^|fem ad- 
jective. — ^What rule applies in parsing an adjective? — ^Wjiatrule 
in parsmg a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
unity of idea? — ^What Note should be applied in parsing an ad- 
jective which "belongs to a pronoun? — ^\\Tiat Not© in parting 
nt«»»ieroi adjectives J 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 
Repeat all the varioup ways of forming the degrees of comparison, men 
tioned in the first live Notes. — Compare these adjectives, ripe, frugal^ mis- 
chievouSf kappy, abUf good, littUt much or manyf neoff late, old, — Nam* 
some adjectives that are always in the s^merlative, and never compared.— 
Are compound adjectives compared ? — ^WTiat is said of the termination isk, 
and of tlie adverb very ? — ^When does an adjective become a noun .? — What 
character does a noun assume when placed before another noun ? — How 
can you prove that citstom is the standard of grammatical accuracy? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
How are adnouns divided ?^— What constitutes the true character of an 
adjective? — ^What are the signification and denotement of the terminations, 
«H, edy and t^ ? — ^What do left and oum signify? — Name the three ways ii> 
■which restrictives are applied. — How was numeration originally performed ? 
—What is said of twain, twenty, score, and the ordinal numbers ? — What is 
Baid of the changes produced in the meaning of words, by the principle of 
association ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 18. Double Comparatives and Super^ 
laiives should be avoided ; such as, worser, lesser, more deeper, 
wore wickeder &c. : chiefest, supremest, perfeciest, righiest ; or 
more perfect, most perfect, m^st supreme, &c. 

Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on man, and it should 
be his chiefest desire. 

He made the greater Hght to rale the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night. 

The phrases " most supreme," and " chiofcst," in the first sentence, are 
incorrect, because supreme and chief are in the superlative degree without 
having the superlative form superadded, which addition makes them double 
superlatives. They should be written, "confers supremo dignity," and 
** his chief desire." 

We can say, one thing is less than another, or smaller than another, be- 
cause the adjectives less and smaller are in the comparative degree ; but 
the phrase ^^ lesser light," in the second sentence, is /inaccurate. Lesser is 
a double comparative, which, according to the preceding Note, should bo 
avoided. Lesser is as incorrect as badder^ gooder, worser, *^ The smaller 
light," would be less exceptionable. You can correct the following without 
my assistance. Correct them /our times over. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster tho 
lesser weight it carries. 

The nightingale's voice is the meat sweetest in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory. 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. 

The first witness gave a strong proof of the fact ; the next, 
A more stronger still ; but the last witness, the most strc jigest 
of all. 

He gave the fullest and the most sincere proof of the )raesl 
friendship. 

7* 
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UBCTURE V. 

OP PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partakes of the nature of a verb, and also of 
an adjective. 

Verbs have three participles, the present or 
imperfect, the perfect, and the compound. 

The present ^OT imperfect participle denotes ac- 
tion or being continued, but not perfected. It 
always ends in ing; as, rulings being: ** I am 
loriting a letter." 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 

Eerfected or finished. When derived from a regu* 
ir verb, it ends in edj and corresponds with the 
* imperfect tense ; as, ruled j smiled: "The letter 
is vyritten.^^ 

The compound participle implies action or be- 
ing completed before the time referred to. It is 
formed by placing having before the perfect par- 
ticiple ; as, having ruled^ having been ruled: ^'Hav- 
ing written i^e letter, he mailed it." 

The tenn Participle comes from the Latin word participio^ 
which agnifies to partake ; and this name is given to this part of 
speech, because it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the 
adjective. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Participles are formed by adding to the verb the termination tng*, ed, or en, 
Jng signifies the same as the noun being. When postfixed to tlie noun-stato 
of the verb, the compound word thus formed, expresses a continued state of 
the verbal denotement. It implies that what is meant by the verb, is being 
continued. En is an alteration of an, the Saxon verbahzing adjunct ; ed is 
a contraction ofdede ; and the terminations d and t, are a contraction ofed- 
Participles ending in ed or en, usually denote the dodo, dede, deed, did, done, 
or finished state of what is meant by the verb. The book is printed. It ia 
a jnint'ed or print-done book, or such a one as the done act of priMiing has 
made it. The book ii loriUen ; i. e. it has received the dene.oi fauslhed act 
of torit-ing it 

Participles bear the same relation to verbs, that adnoims do to nouns. 
Th^ might, therefore, be styled verbd adjecUves, But that theory which 
ranks them with adnounsu auoears to rest on a sandy foundation. In cHlssh 
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i By many writers, the participle is classed with the verb, and 

treated as a part of it ; but, as it has no nominative, partakes of 

I the nature of an adjective, requires many syntactical rules which 
apply not to the verb, and, in some other respects, has properties 
peculiar to itself, it is believed that its character is sufficiently dis- 

1 tinct from the verb, to entitle it to the rank of a separate part of 
speech. It is, in fact, the connecting link between, not only the 
adjective and the verb, but also the noun and the verb. 

I All participles are compound in their meaning and office. Like 

verbs, they express action and being, and denote time ; and, like 
adjectives, they describe the nouns of which they denote the ac- 
tion or being. In the sentences. The boatman is crossing the 

^ river ; 1 see a man labouring in the field ; Charles is standing; 

i you perceive that the participles crossing and labouring express 
the actions of the boatman and the man, and standing the state of 

, being of Charles. In these respects, then, they partake of the 

^ nature of verbs. You also notice, that they descHbe the several 
nouns associated with them, like describing adjectives ; and that, 

' in this respect, they participate the properties of adjectives. And, 
furthermore, you observe that they denote actions which are still 
going on ; that is, incomplete or unfinished actions ; for which 
Mason we call them imperfect participles. 

Periiaps I can illustrate their character more clearly. When 
tfie imperfect or present and perfect participles are placed before 
Bouns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are de 
nominated particijyial adjectives ; as, A loving companion ; The 
rippling stream ; Roaring winds ; A \oilted leaf; An accofw- 
piished scholar. Here the words loving, npplingy roanng, toilt" 
ed, and accomplished, describe or define the nouns with which 
they are associated. And where the participles are placed after 
their nouns, they have, also, this descriptive quality. If I say, I 

fying words, wc ought to be guided more by their mmmei' of meaning, and 
their inferential meaning, than by their |)rimitive,essential signification. 

**I have a broken plate ;" i. e, I have a plate — broken; " I have broken a 
plate" If there is no difTerence in the essential meaning of the word brokeny 
m these two constructions, it cannot be denied, that tlicre is a wide difler- 
ence in the meaning inferred by custom ; which difTerence depends on the 
manner in which the term is applied. The former construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was broken, (whether with or without my agency, ia 
not intimated,) perhaps, one Imndred or one thousand years a^o ; whereas, 
tlie meaning of the latter is, that I performed the act of reducmg the . plate 
fiom a who& to a broken state ; and it is not intimated whether I possess H, 
or Bome one else. It appears reasonable, that, in a practical grammar, at 
least, any word which occurs in constructions differing so widely, may pra- 
periy be classed with diflferent parts of speech. This illustration likewise 
ewmdiuM the propriety of retaining what wc call the perfect tense of th3 
verb. 
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see the moon rising ,* The horse b running a race ; The dog n 
beaten ; I describe the several objects, as a lising moon, a run- 
ning horse, and a beaten dog, as well as when I place these parti- , 
cipies before the nouns. The same word is a participle or a par- 
ticipial adjective, according to its manner of meanings The pro- 
ceding illastrdtion, however, shows that this distinction is founded 
on a very slight shade of differencQ in the meaning of the two. 
The following examples will enable you to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

Participles. Participial adjectives. 

See the sun setting. Sec the setting sim. 

See the moon rising. See the Hsing moon. 

The wind is roaring. Hear the roaring wind. 

The twig is broken. The broken twig fell. 

The vessel anchored in the bay, The anchored vessel spreads 
lost her mast. her sail. 

The j)resent or imperfect participle is known by its ending tn 
ing ; as, Qovding, riding , hearing-, seeing". These are derived 
ftt)m the verbs ^oai, inde, hear, and see. But some words end 
ing in ing are not participles ; such as evenings morning, hire • 
ling, sapling, uninteresting, unbelieving, uncontroUing. ^VhoD 
you parse a word ending in ing, you should always.consider 
whether it comos from a verb or not. There is such a verb as* 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting is a partici- 
ple ; ^t t^iere is no such verb as wninterest, consequently, un- 
interesting >mn not be a participle : bui it is an adjective ^ as, aa 
uninteresting story. You will be able very easily to distinguish 
the participle from the other parts of speech, when you shall have 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the verb. 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, learn, walk, 
shun, smile, sail, conquer, manage, reduce, relate, discover, 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. leatming, Perf. leart^ed, 
Copp. having learned. Pres. walking, Perf. walked, Com- 
pound, having, ualkedy and so on. '*• 

You may now r.ommit the order of parsing a participle, and 
then pioceed with me. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Participle, is-^a parti- 
ciple^ and why 1 — ^from what verb is it demed ? — ■. 
speak the three — ^pre^ent, perfect, or compouad> 
and whyj — ^to what does it refer ojr belong ?«^ 
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" I saw a vessel sailing,^* 

Sailing IS a participle, a word derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of a verb, and also of an adjective — it comes from 
vhe verb to sail — pres. sailing, perf. sailed, comp. having sailed — 
it is a present or imperfect participle, because it denotes the 
continuance of an unfinished action — and refers to the noun 
** vessel" for its subject, according to 

Rule 27. Tke present participle refers to some noun or prO" 
noun denoting the subject or actor. 

" Not a breath disturbs the sleeping billow." 

S/«eptn^ is a participial adjective, a word added to a noun to . 
express its quaUty — it cannot, with propriety, be compared — it 
belongs to the noun " billow," agreeably to 

Rule XS. Adjectives belong to, and qualify, nouns expressed 
•r understood. 

You wfli please to parse these tw^ words several times over, 
and, by a little reflection, ^ou will perfectly understand the 27th 
Rule. ?lecollect, the participle never varies its termination to 
agree with a noun or pronoun, for, as it has no nominative, it has 
no agreement ; but it simply refers to an actor. Examples s 
I see a vessel sailing; or, I see three vessels sailing. You 
perceive- that the participle sailing refers to a singular noun in the 
iirst exatnpjjfe; «nd to a plurd noun in the second ; and yet the 
participle is in the same form in both examples. The noun ves* 
sel is hi the objective case, and governed by the transitive verb 
see. But when a verb .follows a noun, the ending of the verb 
generally varies in order to agree with the noun which is its nomi- 
native ; as, the vessel sails ; the vessels sail. 

In this place it may not be. improper to notice another Rule 
that relates to the participle. In the sentence, " The man is 
beating his horse," the noun horse is in the objective case, be- 
cause it is the object of the action expressed by the active-transi- 
tive participle " beating," and it is governed by the participle 
beating, according to 

Rule 26. Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived. 

The principle upon which this rule is founded, is quite appa 
ijeut. As a participle derived from a transitive verb, expresses 
ike same kind of action as its verb, it necessarily follows, that the 
participle must govern the same case as the verb from which it is 
derived. ^ 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, you may 
proceed and parse the following exercises, containing five parts 
of speech. If, in analyzing these examples, you find any words 
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which you cannot parse correctly and systematically ey referring 
to ^ur CompeiKl for definitions and rules, yon vnW please to 
turn back and read over again the whole ^*t?c lectures. You must 
exercise a little patience ; and, for your encouragement, permit 
ine to remind you, that when you sliail have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of these five parts of speech, only J^'cc more will re- 
main for you to learn. Be ambitious 'to excel. Be thoi:ough in 
your investigations. Give your reasoning powers free scope. 
By studying these lectures with attention, you will acquire more 
grammatical knowledge in lliree months, Uian is commonly ob 
tained in two years. 

In the folloiAvini]^ examples, the words pttrlingy a^sted, slwfi* 
bering, and twinklings ai*e participial adjectives. There and its 
you may omit. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Orlando left the herd graaing. The hunters heard the yoong 
dog barking. The old fox heard the Sportsman's horn sounding. 
Deep rivers float long rafts. Purling streams moii^ten the earth'« 
surface. The sun approaching, melts the crusted snow. The 
slumbering seas calmed the grave old hermit's mind. Palo 
Cynthia declining, clips the horizon. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch. The stranger saw th« deeert 
thistle bending there its lonely head. 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. ^ 

participles frequently become nouns ; as, ** A ffood undentand*ng ; Kx- 
cclle-nt xoriting ; He made a iroo4 begiiinins^y but c bad eiidingJ" 

Constructions like the f(»!lowin£r, have lonp been sanctioned by the beet 
authorities: " The goods arc seW/aop y>» " The house is 6!ii/</f«^;*' The work 
ia^now publish in ^^.^' A modern innovation, however, is likely to supersede 
ihis mode of exprofi^iori : tlms, " The goods are being sotd;" " The house 
ifi being bail! ;^* " The work is now being published,''* 

You may now answer these. 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 
IIow many kinds of participles are there? — What is the ending 
of a present participle? — Vihat docs a perfect participle denote t 
— With wh;U does the perfect y)arliciple of a regular verb corres- 
pond ? — What is a compound participle ?— -From what w»rd is 
the terra participle derived? — Why is this part of speech ^thiia 
named ? — Wherein does this part of speech partake of theo^ature 
of a verb? — Do all participles participate the properties of ad- 
jectives ? — In what respect ? — When are participles called parti* 
eipial adjectives f^^Give examples. — How may a present parti* 
ciple be known ? — Repeat the order of parsing a participle.—^ 
What Rule applies in parsing ^present participle t^-What RuU 
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m 'parsing a participial adjective ? — Do participles vary in their 
terminations in order to agree with their subject or actor 1 — 
Wliat Rule applies in parsing a noun in the objective casCy gcv- 
emed by a participle ? — Do participles ever become nouns ?— 
Give examples. x^*'^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How are participles Ginned ?— Wliat docji the imperfect part, express ?-• 
Wiiat do perfect participles denote? . 



, LECTURE VI; 

OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verby a participle^ an adjective^ or another 
adverb. 

Recollect, an adverb never qualifier a noun. It qualifies any 
of the four parts of speech abovenamed, and none others. , 

To modify or qualify^ you know, means to* produce some 
change. The adverb modifies. If I say, Wirt's style excels 
Irving's, the proposition is affirmative, and the verb excels ex- 
presses the affirmation. But when I say, Wirt's stylo excels not 
Irving's, the assertion is changed to a negative. What is it that 
thus modifies or changes the meanmg of the verb excels ? You 
perceive that it is the little word not. This word has power to 
reverse the meaning of the sentence. JS'oty then, is a modifier, 
qualifier, or negative adverb. 

Wlien an adverb is used to modify the sense of a verb or parti- 
ciple, it generally expresses the manner, time, or place, yi which 

PHlLOSOrUICAL NOTES. 

Ab the happiness and increasing prosperity of a people essentially depend 
on their advancement in science ana the arts, and as language, in all its sub- 
hme purposes and legitimate bearings, is strictly identified with these, it 
may naturally be supposed, that ihat nation 'vhich continues, through suc- 
cedfttve generations, steadily to progtess in the former, wilj not be neglectful 
9f the cuhivation and refinement of the latter. The truth of this remark is 
iBiifitrated by those who have for many ageeii employed the English lan- 
guage as their medium tor the transmission of thought. Among its refin#> 
roenta may be ranked those procedures by which verbs and nouns have been 
•o modified and contracted as to form what we call adverbs, distributivoft, 
cimjunftions, and prepositions i for I preoume it will be readily conceded. 
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the action is performed, or some accidental circumstance respHlst- 
mg it. In the phrases, The man rides gracefully , aiokwarJ^ 
bacUy, sioijlly, sloioly, &c. ; oi, I saw the man riding stoxfit^ zlow* 
ly^ leisurely^ very fast, &r., you perceive that the words graceful' 
lyj awkioardlyy very fa ;, &c. are adverbs, quaUfykig the verb 
HdeSy or the participle riding, because they express the manner 
in which the action denoted by the verb and participle, is done. 

In the phrases. The man rides daily, loeekly, seldom, frequent* 

y*^y, often, sometimes, never ; or, The man rode yesterday, hereto^ 

^^ fore, long since, long ago, recently, lately, just now; or, TJlie 

• man will ride soon, presently, directly, immediately, by and by, 

iO'day, hereafter, you peiCeive that all these words 'mitalicks, are 

adverbs, qualifying the meanii^ of the verb rides, because they 

express the time of the action denoted by ih^ verb. 

Again, if I say. The man lives here, near by, yonder, remote^ 
far off, somewlwre, nowhere, everywhere, &c., the words in 
italicks are adverbs of place, because they tell whev he lives. 

Adverbs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad- 
verbs ; as, more wise, most wise ; or more wisely, most wisely 
When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adverb, it generally 
expresses the degree of comparison ; for adverbs, Mke adyectiv6s, 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in the phrase, A skilful 
artist, you know the adje^ctive skilful is in the positive degree ; 
but, by placing the adverb more before? the adjective, we incrtase 
the degree of quality denoted by the adjective to the compara« 
tive ; as, A more skilful artist : and nio^^ renders it superlative, 
as, JS^most skilful artist And if we place more and most befor« 
other adverbs, the effect is the same ; as, skilfully, more skiUuU]^ 
most skilfully. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Positive, 
soon, 
often, 
much, ^ 
well, 
far, 

wisely, 
justly, 
justly, 

that condsenesB, as well as copiousness and perspicuity in languace, 19 tha 
offiipring of refinement. That an immense amount of time and breath is 
saved by ihfi use of adverbs, the following development wif clearly demon* 
•trate. He who is successfxl in contracting on^ mode of itoression that \M 
•My u««d by thirty mUlionn d«abtl«s8 does much for theft* benefit. 
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Comparative. 


Sv^erlaivee. 


sooner. 


soonest. 


oftener, 


oftenest 


more. 


most 


better, 


best . 


farther. 


farthest. 


more wisely. 


most wisely. 


more justly. 


most justly. 


less justly. 


least justly. 
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You wUl generally know an adverb at sight ; but sometimes 
you will find it more difficult to be distinguished, than any olher 
part of speech in the English language. I will, therefore, give 
you some signs which will assist you a little. 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs ; such as, politely , graces 
fxdhj^ judiciously. Any word or short phrase that will answer to 
any one of the questions, how ? how much ? when ? or where ? 
is an adverb ; as. The river flows rapidly ; He walks very 
fast ; He has gone /ar away ; but h6 will soon return ; She sings 
sioeelly ; They learn none at all. How, or in ^at manner does 
the river flowt Rapidly. How does he walk? Very fast. 
Where has he gone 1 Far moay. "When will he return ? Soon. 
How doe* she sing} Sweetly. How much do they learn 1 
?fone at all. From this illustration you perceive, that, if you 
could not tell thes^adverbs by the sense, you would know them 
by their answering 4o the questions. However, your better way 
will be to distinguish adverbs by considering the office they l)er- 
form in the sentence ; or by noticing their grammatical relation, 
or their situs^tion, with respect to other words. To gain a 
thorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important* 
Rapidly^ fast, far anoay^ soon, sweetly, &c. are Imown to bo ad- 
verbs by their qualifying the senaq^of verbs. " A very good pen 
writes extremely well." Well, in this sentence, is known to be 
an adverb by its qualifj^sg the sense of the verb writes ; extreme* 
ly, by its ending in ly,vPby its being joined to the adverb well to 
qualify it ; and very is known as an adverb by its joining the ad- 
jective good* < 

Expressions like these, none at all, a great deal, a fho days 
' ago, long, since, at length, in vain, when &ey are used to denote 
me manner or time of ^e action of verbs or participles, are gene- 
r9(Hy <»dled adverhia( phrases, 

miore words ; ai, « He did it here,^ for, He did it m Vda place ; there, for, in 
ihat jAaee ; where, for, in what place ; now, fbr, atihie time Why means /or 
vahaireiseii ; how — in what viind, mood, mode, or manner; exeeemngly — to a 
great degree ; very — in an eminent degree; often and seldom signify many times, 
few limes. 

The procedures by which words have been contracted, modified, and com- 
, bfned, to form this class of words, have been various. The most proHfick fa- 
mily of this illegitimate race, are those in ly, a contraction otUke, Oentte^ 
man^ly, mevins gentleman-like, like a gentleman. We do not yet say, ladUy, 
but lady-like. The north Britons stilrsay, wiselike, manUke, instead of, wis^ 
ly,maiUy, 

^viek comes from gwlck, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon verb gwiedan, 
to tiv^, ffive life, ^uidc-ly or lioe-ly, means, in a qukh-like or *(/e4tfce maa- 
nert in the manner of a creature that has tife. Rapid4y—nv^drUke, Uke^ a 
rapid; K«^hly or swifi-ly running place in a stream. 

Atriooys, contraction of t*t aU wofus. 6? a sliflht tranntion. it motin in or 

8 ■ 
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Adverbs, though very numerous, may, for the sake of pracd 
cal corivenience, be reduced to particular classes. 

1. Of Number ; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Of Order ; as, First, secondly, lastly, finally, &e. 

3. Of Place ; as, Here, tho.re, where, elsewhere, anywhere, 
somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, up;- , 
ward, downward, forward, backward, whence, thenc*^ 
whithersoever, &c. 

4. OfTme. 

Present ; al. Now, to-day, &c. 

Past; as. Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore^ 
hitherto, Idng since, long ago, &c. 
Future; as. To-morrow, not yet, ]|preafler, bencefortfa, 
henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, inimediate* 
ly, ere long, straight ways, &c. ' ♦ 

Time indefinite; as. Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, 
* sometimes, soon, seldom, daijy, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, agam, &c. 

5. Of Quantity ; as. Much, littie, sufficiently^ how muob, 
how great, enough, abundantly, &c. 

6. Of Manner or quality; as. Wisely, foolishly, justly, un» 
justly, quickly, slowly, ^c. A-dverbs of quality are the 
most numerous Mind ; and they are generally formed bjr 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or a participle, or 
by changing le into ly; %3, Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer 
fully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably. 

7. Of Doubt ; as, haply, perhaps, pelkdventurei possibly^ 
perchance. 

8. Of Affirmation ; as. Verily, truly, undoubtQdlyi doubtless,, ' 
certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 

9. OfJfegation ; as. Nay, no, not, by no m^ans, not at al^ 
in no wise, &c. 

10. Of Interrogation ; as. How, why, wherefore, whither, &c.^ 
and sometimes when, whence, where. 

at aU times. AUontj contraction of all-one. OnA]j^Hme'like,t AUso — att /&#> 
$ixn\e (thing.) Ever — an age. For ever and ever — for ages and ages. Ever \m 
not g3monYmoiis with always. J^er — ne ever. It signifies no age, no period, 
of time. JVb, contraction of not. A'bf, a modification of no-thing^ notk4ngp 
nought, naught. " He is not greater" — is greater in nought — in no thing. 

Adrift is the past part adrifed, adrif% adrift; from the Saxon Man, or 
adrifan, to drive. Ago, formerly written ygo, gon, agon, gone, agone, is the past 
part, of the verb to g: It refers to time gone by. Asunder, the Saxon past 
part, asundren, fiom the verb sondrian or ason£ian, to separate. Alqfi-~^n 
the loft, on tuft, on lyft; lyft beinf the Anglo-Saxon word for abr or dam 
Jttray, the part of straegan, to stray. Awry, part, of wrythitrfy to Wlttho. 
^Mt(k*"neeiri$f aneiently, nedes^ oode is. 
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11. Of Compariwn ; as» More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, &c.. 

notes: 

]. Thi« catalogue contains but a smalt portion of the adverbs in our hui- 
fuagc Many adverbs are formed by a combination of prepositions with 
the adverbs oi place, Acre, there, where ; as, Hereof, thereof, wnereof; here- 
to, thereto, wnereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, 
wherewith ; herein, iher^n, whercm ; -therefore, (i. e. there-for,) wherefore, 
(i e, wbercwor,) hereupon, hereon, thereupon, therein, whereupon, where- 
in, &c. 

2. Some adverbs are composed of nouns or verbs and the letter a, used 
instead of af, on, &c. ; as, Aside, athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, asliorc, abed, 
aground, a^oat, adrift, ^hast, ago, askance, away, asunder, astray, &c 

You will now please to read this lecture /oi«r times over, and 
read slowly and carefully, for unless you understand well the 
nature and character of this part of speech, you will be fro- 
tjuently at a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now do you notice, that, in this sentence which you have just 
read, the words slmvly, carefally, toe//, and frequently, are ad- 
verbs 1 And do you again observe, that, in the question I have 
just put to you, the words now and jiisi are adverbs 1 Exercise 
a little sober thought Fifteen minutes spent in reflection, are 
worth whole days occupied in careless reading. 

In the following e^j^ises six parts of speech are presented, 
namely. Nouns, Ver^ Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
Adverbs ; and I believe you are now prepared to parse them all 
agreeably to the syalematick order, four times over. Thoee 
words in iialichs are adverbs. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Adverb, is — an adverb, 
and why? — ^what sort? — ^what does it qualify ? — 
Rule. 

'* My fHend has returned again ; but his health is not very 
good." 

•Again is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a ^ 
verb--of time indefinite, it expresses a period of time not pre- 
cisely de&ied — tt qualifies the verb "has retuined," according to 

TihteU, the infinitive of witaiij to know. It means, to be kncwn. 

%iy or yea signifies have ity enjoy it. Yes is ay-e's, have, possess, enjoy that 
Our corrupt o-yes of the crier, is Ae French imperative, oyez, hear, listen. 

Straight tocy — by a straight way. While — wheel; period in which soma 
thing wkiks or wheels itselfround. Till — to while. 

Per^ Latin, — the English by, Perhaj^s — per liaps, per chance. 

These examples of derivation are given with the view to invite the atten- 
tion of the intelligent pupil to the " Diversions of Puiley, by John. Horn* 
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RvLE 29. Aiterhs quejdfy verhs, participles^ adftciifteSf and 
other adverbs. 

J^ot is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad- 
Tcrb— of negation, it makes the assestion negative ; that is, it 
changes the proposition from an affiimativo to a negative — and 
it qualifies the adverb " very," agreeably to Rule 29. Adverbs 
qualify verbs, ^c. 

Very is an advvb, a word used to qualify the sense of an ad- 
jective—of comparison, it compares the adjective " good,'* 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Adverbs qualify ad/ec- 
tives. &c* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a lofty castle decaying graduaUy^ 
Very few literary men eveir become distinguished poets. The 
great Milton excels not Homer. The Roman women ancey to- 
luntarily contributed their most precious jewels to save the city. 

Many small streams uniting, form very large rivers. Tho 
river Funza falling perpendic^Hyy forms a vast cataract At- 
tentive servants always drive horses very carefully ; negligent 
servants often drive horses very carelessly. Assiduous scholars 
improve very fast; idle scholars learn none at all. Friendship 
often ends in love ; but love in friendsHp, nefcer. 

Note. 



walked" understood ; perhaps qualifies not ; and quite qualifies /a 
adverbs dways and carefdly both qualify the verb "drive:" the former ex- 
presses Ime^ and the latter, manner. Once and vohmicrUy qualify the verb 
'* contributed ;" the former expresses numhery and the latter, manner, Tho 
word their you need not parse. The active verb to save has no nominative^ 
The nouns love and friendship^ following in^ are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words therefore^ consequently^ accordingly^ and the like, arc twedl 
in connezton with other conjunctions, they are. adverbs; but when they ap- 
pear single, they are commonly considered conjunctfetis. 

The words when and tohere, and all others of the same nature, mici as 
wheneCf whither, whenever, wherever, tiU, until, before, otherwise, while, whert^ 
fwe, &C. may be properly qafled adverhid cvnjimutvana, because they partici- 
pate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as they de- 
note the attributes either^ of tivM or 'fiof.e ; of conjunctions, as they wityn-i^ 
sentences. 

There are many words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and some 
times as adverbs ; as, " More men than women were there ; I am more dili- 
g«it than he." In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, for it 
Wioined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, because it qua- 
lifTci an adjective. There are others that are sometimes used as nouns, and 
nometimes as adverbs ; as, " to-day^s lesson is longer than yesterday^s.*' 
In this example, t^-day aoi yesterday are nouns in the oossessivc case i biiA 
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in phrases like the foIlowiQg, they are generally considered adverbs of time 
^ He came [to Itis] Iwme ytsttrday, and will set out again to-day," Here they 
ar9 nouns, if we supply <m before them. 

** Where much [wealth, talent^ or something else] is given, much [increase, 
improvement^ will be required ; Much money has been expended ; It is much 
better to write than starve." In the first two of these examples, much is 
an adjective, because it qualifies a noun ; in the last, an adverb, because it 
quaHfies the adjective better. In short, vou must determine to what part of 
speech a word belongs, by its sense, or by considering the manner in wfaidi 
it is associated with other words. 

An adjective majr, in general, be distinguished from an adverb by this rule ; 
when a word qualifies a noun or pronoun, it is an adjective, but when it qua- 
lifies K verb, participle, adjective, or adverb, it is an adverb. 

Prepositions are sometimes erroneously called adverbs, when their nouns 
are understood. "He rides about;" that is, about the toion, country, or 
Bome'thing else. ** She was near [the act or misfortune of] falling;" "But 
do not after [that time or event] lay the blame on me." " He came down [the 
ascent] from the hill ;" " They lif\ed him tip [the ascent] out of the pit^ 
** The angels above;" — above us — " Above these lower heaxens, to us invisi 
ble, or dimly seen." 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
Syntax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Does an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — ^What parts of speech 
does it qualify ? — ^When an adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
vliat does it express ? — ^\Vhen an adverb qualifies an adjective or 
adverb, what does it generally express 1 — Compare some ad- 
verbs.— By what signs may an adverb be known? — Give ex- 
amples. — Repeat some ndverhial phrases, — Name the different 
classes of adverbs. — Repeat some of each class. — Repeat the 
crder of parsing an adverb. — What rule do you apply in parsing 
an adverb? i — 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat some adverbs that are formed by combining prepositions withad- 
rerbs of place. — Repeat some that are composed of the article a and nouns. 
—What part of speech are the words, therefore, consequently, &c. ? — What 
>?Ford8 are styled adverbial conjunctions ? — Why are they so called? — Is the 
same word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adverb ? 
— Give eA.amples. — What is said ofmxtch ? — By what rule can youdistinguisn 
An adjective from an adverb ? — Do prepositions ever become adverbs ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
How does the use of adverbs contribute to the conciseness of language ? 
— Illustrate the fact — ^\Vhat is said of ly, like, and quick ? — How are the fo - 
lo^ ing words composed, altoays, alone, only, also ? — What is the meaning i^, 
ever, never, not, adrift, Mgo, asimder, aloft, astray, atory ? — Give the aigninct* 
tion of needs, to-tcit, ye, yes, o-yes, atrmghticn*/, vshile, tiU, and per. 

Note. Learners need not answer the questions on the ?hilo8ophi«f v 
NotM, in this or any other Lecture, unless the teacher deem * lei^pcfUcnt. 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule 29. Adjectives aie sometimes imprcperfjr 
applied as adverbs ; as, indifferent honest ; excellent well ; mi- 
aerable poor : — She writes elegant ; He is walking slow. 

The adjectives indifferent^ excellent, and miserable, are here improperij 
used, because adjectives do not express the degree of adjectives or adverb^^ 
hut such modifications are denoted by adverbs. The phrases should, there- 
fore, be, *< indjfferently honegt,^ex$dlmUy well, miserably poor.** Elegant and 
slmo are also maccurate, for it is not the office of the adjective to express 
the manner, time, or place of the action of verbs aiid participles, but it is 
the office of th^ adverb. The Gonstructions should be, " She writes eUgani^ 
ly; He is walking 3/otpV 

You may correct the following examples several times over, 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He speaks fluent, and reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very neat. 

They once IfVed tolerable well, but now they are miserabit 
poor. 

T^e lowering clouds are moving slow. 

Ho behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improperly 
used instead of adjectives ; as, " The tutor addresse^l him in 
terms rather warm, but mitahly to his offence." 

The adveib suUafdy is incorrect It does not express the maiuMr of the 
action of the verb " addressed/' but it denotes the qualUy of the ikoun terms 
understood ; for which re&soi^ it should be an adjective, suUable, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was slowly wandermg about, solitarily And dis- 
trussed* 

He lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 

The study of Syntax should be previously to that ofPunctuation . 

He introduced himself in a manner very abrmtly. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, Vas tli«ir yehe» 
mence of gesture. 

I saw bmi jirmotMlj^ to his arriyai 
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I.ECTURE VII. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

The term preposition is derived from the two Latin words, pre, 
which signifies before, and pono, to place, Prepositi(»i3 are so 
called, because they are mostly placed before the nouns and 
pronouns which they govern in/^e objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list^ 
wlndi you may now commit to memory, and tiius you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from other parts of speeclf whenever 
you see them in composition. ' -' 





A LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 


• 


»f 


over 


at 


after 


betwixt 


to 


under 


near 


about • 


beside 


fi>r 


through 


up 


against 


athwart 


hy 


above 


down 


unto 


towards 


with 


below 


before 


across 


notwithstanding 


IQ 


between 


behind 


around 


out of 


into 


beneath 


off 


amidst 


instead of 


within 


from 


on upon 


throughout 


over against 


without 


beyond * 


among 


underneath 


accordmg to 



This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con* 
junctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but^when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nature of tHfe preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer* 
taming to which of these classes any word belengs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double oflice in a sentence, namely, it connects 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will first show 
you the use and importance of this part of speech as a connective. 
fVhen com is ripe — October, it is gathered — ^the field — men — • 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Frtm, according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothick noun yram, 
beginning, source, author. "He camcyrom {beginning) Rochester." Of he 
supposes to be a fragment of the Gothick and Saxon noun qfora, conse- 
quence, offspring, follower. " Solomon, the son of {(^spring) David." Of or 
off, in its modem acceptation, signifies disjoinedf mndtred: A piece of {ojf) 
&e loaf, Is, a piece disjAned, or separated from the loaC The fragrance ofot 
^the rose. ' 

For signifies causte, " I write for 3(aur satisfaction :" i. c. your satisfaction 
being the caute. By or be is ths imperative byth, of the Saxon beor^ to be. 
With, the imperative of wUhan, to join ; or, when equivalent to i^, of voifr 
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who go— hill — hai — ^baskets, — ^which they put the ears. Yo« 
perceive, that in this sentence there is a total vrant of connexion 
and meaning , hut let us fill up each vacancy with a preposition, 
and the sense will be clear. ^' When corn is ripe, in October, it 
IS gathered in the field 61^ men, who go from hiU /o hill with has 
kets, ifUo which they put the ears." 

From this illustration you are convinced, no doubt, that our 
language would be very deficient without prepositions to connect 
the various words of which ij is composed. It would, in fact, 
amount to nothing but nonsense. There is, however, another 
part of speech that performs this office, namely, the conjunction. 
This will be explained in lecture IX. ; in which lecture you will 
learn, that the nature of a preposition, as a connective particle, is 
nearly allied to that of a conjunction. In the next place I will 
show you how prepositions express a relation between words. 

The boy's hat is under his arm. In this expression, what re- 
lation does the preposition under show 1 You know that hat and 
arm are words used as signs of two objects, or ideas ; but under 
is not the sign of a thing you can think of: it is merely the sign 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence you may 
perceive, that since the word under is the sign of the relation ex* 
isting between particular ideas, it also expresses a relation exist- 
ing between the words hat and arm^ which words are the repre- 
sentatives of those ideas. 

The boy holds his hat in his hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position in shows the relation existing between hat and hand, or 
the situation, or relative position, each has in regard to the other. 
And, if I say, The boy's hat is on his head, you perceive that on 
shows the relation between hat and head. Again, in the expres- 
sions, The boy threw his hat up stairs — under the bed — behind 
the table — through the window-^-over the house— ocro^t the 
street — into the water — and so on, you perceive that the several 
prepositions express the different relations existing between the 

than, to be " I will go toith him." " I, join him, will go.*' In comes fh>a 
the Gothick noun inna, the interiour of the body ; a cave or cell. JSbautf 
from boda, the first outward boundary. Among la the past part of gamam* 
ganf to mingle. Through or thoroiigh is the Gothick substantive dauro, or the 
Tentonick thuruh. It means passage, gate, door. 

Before-^be-forey be-hind, 6e-ioto, be-side, be^aides^ be-neath, are formed In 
combining the imperative be, with the^ nouns /ore, hind, hnp, tide, Muthm 
AVcrfA— Saxon neothan, neothe, has the same si^ification as nm, £«* 
twMn, be-twixt — be and twain. A dual preposition. Be-yond^^e'^^ustd, 
Beyond a place, means, be passed that place. ^ 

Notwithstanding — not-standring-wUh, not-noUhstanding, "Any order to 
the contrary not-withstanding** (this order;) i. e. not efiectually twIfcgUrnJhg 
«r opjtosii\g it, 
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kat and the other nouns, siairsy bedy iabhy windowj houscy siretty 
and w(Uer, 

A preposition tells tohei'e a Uiing is : thus, '< The pear is an 
the ground, under the tree." 

f^positions govern the objective case, but they do not ex 
press an action done to some object, as an active-transitive verb 
or participle does. When a noun or pronoun follows a preposi- 
tion, it is in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
reltUion expressed by the preposition, and not the object of an 
action, 

I can now give you a more extensive explanation of the 06- 
jecHve case, than that which was given in a former lecture. I 
hare akeady informed you, that the objective case expresses the 
object of an action or of a relation ; and, also, that there are 
three parts of speech which govern nouns smd pronouns in the 
objective case, namely, active-tratmtive verbs, participles derived 
fr»m transitive verbsy and prepositions. A noun or pronoun in 
the objective case, cannot be, at the same time, the object of 
an action and of a relation. It must be cither the object of an 
action or of a relation. And I wish you particularly to remem- 
ber, that whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle, it is the object of an action ; as, The tutor 
instincts his pupils ; or, The tutor is instructing his pupils; but 
whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a preposition, it » 
the object of a relation ; as, The tutor gives good instruction to 
bis pupils. 

Before you proceed to parse the following examples, please 
to review this lecture, and then the whole seven in the manner 
previously recommended, namely, read one or two sentences, 
and then look off your book and repeat them two or three times 
over in your mind. This course will enable you to retain the 
most important ideas advanced. If you wish to proceed with 
ease and advantage, you must have the subject-matter of the pre- 
• ceding lectures stored in yaur mind. Do not consider it an un- 
9 pleasant task to comply with my requisitions, for when you shall 
have learned thus far, you will understand seven parts of speech; 
and only three more will remain to be learned. 

If you have complied with the foregoing request, you may com- 
mit the following order, and then proceed in parsing. 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING- 
The order of parsing a Pi^eposition, is — ^a 
preposition, and why? — ^what does it connect 1— 
what relation does it show ? 
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** He saw an antelope in the wilderness.** 
In is a preposition, a word which serves to connect words, and 
show the relation between th«m — it connects the words "ante- 
lope" and " wilderness" — and shows the relation between thenip 
Wilderness is a noun, the name of a place — com. the name at 
a sort or species — neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex- 
third pers. spoken of — sing. num. it implies but one— and in the 
objective case, it is the object of the relation expressed by tbe 
preposition " in," and governed by i^ according to 
Rule 31. Prepositions govern the objective case. 
The genius of our language will not allow us to say, Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper to they. Prepositions require the 
pronoun following them to be in the Objective form, position, ot 
case ; and this requisition amounts to government. Hence we 
«ay, " Stand before him ;" " Hand the paper to them.** Every 
prepositioai expresses a relation, and every relation n\ust have 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestowed the power of speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the orator 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's soft repose. Life's 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing on the shore of Egypt. 

A beam of tranquiOityofien plays round the heart of the truly 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my soul^ 
like swift-shooting meteors over Ardven's gloomy vales. 

At the approach of day, night's swift dragons cut the clouds 
full fast ; and ghosts, wandering here and there, troop home to 
church-yards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — The words my and and you need not parse. The noun " roeteors,** 
/allowing the adverb " like/* is in the objective case, anil governed by wtto* 
understood, according to Note 2, under Rule 32. The noun ** home" ^ 
governed by to understood, according to j^ule 32. 

REMARKS £)N PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noon or pronoun in the objective case, is often governed by a prcposi** 
tion imderstood ; as, <* Give km that book ;" that is, '* Give that book to 
him j" ♦* Ortugral was one day wandering," &c. that is, on one day, " Mer- 
cy gives effiictian a grace ;" that is, Mercy gives a grace to affliction. See 
Note 1, under Rule 32. 

To be able to make a proper use of prepositions, particular attention in 
requisite. There is a peculiar propriety to be observeSd in the use of 6y «nd 
with i as, << He walks with a staff 6y moonlight ;'* " Ho was Ukon 6|f stmA#. 
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gem, and killed vnth a sword.** Put tlie one preposition for the other, and 
•ay, ** He walks by a staff tot7A moonlight ;** " He was taken with stratagem, 
and killed by a sword ;** and it will appear, that the latter expressions diN 
fer from the former in signification, more than one, at first view, would ha 
apt to imagine. 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; a8,to iiphold, to 
lot/Astand, to overlook ; and this composition gives a new meaning to the 
verb ; as, to tmderstand, to toi/Adraw, to forgive. - But the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from it, like an ad- 
Terb^ in which situation it does not less affect the sense of the verb, and 
give It a new meaning ; and in all instances, whether the preposition is 
placed either before or after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verbj 
It may be considered as a part of the verb. Thus, to east means to thrown 
but to cast up an account, signifies to comptUe it ; therefore up is a part of the 
verb. The phrases, tojaU on, to bear out, to give over, convev very different 
dieanings from what they would if the prepositions on, out, ancl over, were not 
need. Verbs of this kind are called compound verbs. 

You may now answer the following 
QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what woids is the term preposition derived ? — ^Why is 
it thus named T-^Repeat the list of prepositions. — Name the 
three parts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case. — ^When is a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action 1 — When is it the object of a rela- 
tion ? — ^Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — ^What rule 
do you apply in parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position ? — Does every preposition require an objective case 
after it 1 — ^Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a prepositioa 
understood? — Give examples. — ^What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ? — Give die origin and mean- 
ing of the prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 



LECTVRF. Vnir 

OF PRONOUNS. ^' 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
and ffenerally to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
sometimes a substitute for a sentencer or mem- 
ber of a sentence. 
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The word pronoun comes from the two Latin words, pntr^ 
which means jor, or instead of, and nomen^ a natne, er noun. 
Hence you perceive, iihsit pronowi means ^or a noun, or instead 
of a noun. 

In the sentence, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; h9 
is useful ;" you perceive, that the word he is used instead of the 
noun man; consequently he must be a pronoun. You observe, 
too, that, by making use of the pronoun he in this sentence, w« 
avoid the repetition of the noun man, for >vithout the pronoun, 
Ae sentence would be rendered thus, " The man is happy ; the 
man is benevolent ; the man is useful." 

By looking again at the definition, you will notice, that pro- 
nouns always stand for nouns, but they do not always avoid the 
repetition of nouns. Repetition means repeating or mentioning 
the same thing again. In the sentence, ** I come to die for my 
country," the pronouns, / and my, stand for the name of the per- 
son who speaks ; but they do not avoid the rtpetition of that 
name, because the name oi**»un for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at all. Pronouns of the third person^ 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand ; 
but pronouns of the first and second person, sometimes avoid 
the repetition of nouns, and sometimes they do not. 

A little further illustration of the pronoun will show you Re 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily compre* 
bended. If we had no pronouns in our language, we should be 
obliged to express ourselves in this manner : " A woman went 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had made 
preparations for attacking the man. The man thanked the wo* 
man for the woman's kindness, and, as the man was unable to 
defend the man's self, the man lefl the man's house, and went 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed ; but, by the help of 
pronouns, we can express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : " A woman went to a man, and told Wm, 
that he was in great danger of bei4| murdered by a gang of rob- 
bers, who had made preparations for attacking him. He thank- 
ed tier for her kindness, and, as he was unable to defend hmh 
self, he lefl his house and went to a neighbour's." 

If you look at these examples a few moments, you cannot be 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and you will ob- 
serve, too, that they all stand for nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
kinds, the Personal^ the Jdjectwe^ and the J?e- 
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lahve pronouns. They^ are all known by the 
lists. 

1. OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Personal Pronouns are distinguished from 
the relative, by their denoting the person of the 
nouns for which they stand. There are five of 
them; /, thoUy he, she, it; with their plurajs, 
We^ ye or yoic, they. 

, To pronouns belong gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Gender. When we speak of a man, we say, he, his, him ; 
when wo speak of a %vom(in, we say, she, hers, her ; and when 
^ we speak of a thing, we say it. Hence you perceive, that gen- 
<ier belongs to pronouns as well^ to" nouns. Example ; "The 
general, in gratitude to the lady, offered her his hand ; but she, 
not knowing him, declined accepting i^" The pronouns his 
and him, in this sentence, personate or represent the noun ge^ 
neraJ ; they are, therefore, of the masculine gender : her and 
she personate lady ; therefore, they are feminine : and it repre- 
sents hand; for which reasou it is of the neuter gender. This 
illustration shows you, then, that pronouns must be of the same 
igender as the nouns are for which they stand. But, as it relates 
'to the variation of the pronouns to express sex, 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
singular of the* pronouns, A^, she^ it. He is mas- 
culine ; she is feminme ; it is neuter. 

You may naturally inquire, why pronouns of the first and 
second persons are not varied to denote the gender of their 
nouns, as well as of the third. The reason is obvious. The 
first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 
or the person spoken to, bgpg at the same time the subjects of 
the discourse, aresupposeoto be present; from which, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, therefore, 
the pronouns that represent these persons, need not be marked 
by a distinction of gender ; but the third person, that is, the 
person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, necessarily requires the pronoun that stands for it^ to 
be marked by a distijaction of gender. 

Jn parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of .the 
'first 4aid second person, and also to the plural number of the 
third person ; but these have no peculiar form to denote their 

9 
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gender ; therefore they have no agreement, in this respect, with 
3xe nouns which they represent. 

Person. Pronouns have three persons in each 
number. 
/, is the first person "j 

Thmiy is the second person > Singular. 

He^ she, or it, is the tnird person J 
We, is the first person 1 

Ye or you, is the second person > PloraL 
They, is the third person J 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when yjti 
reflect, that there are three persons who may be the subject of 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may spesk of him* 
self; secondly, he may spQak of the person to whom he address*, 
es himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other person ; ami 
as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the persons spoken 
of, may be many, so each of these persons must have a plural 
number. 

Pronouns of the second and third person, always agree in 
person with the nouns they represent ; but pronouns of Sie firal 
person, do not. Whenever a pronoun of the first person is used, 
it represents a noun ; but nouns are never of the first person, 
therefore the^e pronouns cannot agree in person wiA their 
nouns. 

Number. Pronouns, like nouns, have two 
numbers, the singular and the plural ; as, /, thou^ 
he; we, ye or you, they. 

Case. Pronouns nave three cases, the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

In the next place I will present to you the declension of the 
personal pronouns, which declension you must commit to ine>- 
mory before you proceed any further. 

The advantages resulting from the committmg of the follow^* 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you cannot bo 
too particular in your attention to it. ' You recollect, that it is 
sometimes very difficult to distinguish the nominative case of a 
noun from the objective, because these cases of nouns are nol 
marked by a difference in termination ; but this difficulty 19 
removed in risgard to the personal pronouns, for their cases aro 

declen 
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sion you will leani, not only the cases of the pronouns, but, also, 
their genders, persons, and numbers. ' 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

Sing. \ Phir. 

J^om. I, we, 

Pass, my or mine, our. or ours, 

Obj. me. us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

* Sing. ♦ Plur. . 

Jfom. thou, ye or you, 

Poss. thy or thine, ' your or yours, 

Obj. thee. you. 

TfflRD PERSON 

Mas. Sing. Plur. 

M)m. he, they, 

Poss. his, their or theirs, 

Obj. him. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Fern. Sing. Plur. 

JVbm. she, they, 

Poss. her or hers, their or theirs, 

Obj. her. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

JVeut. Sing. Plur. 

JVom. it, they, 

Poss. its, their or theirs, 

Obj. it. them. 

NOTES. 

1. When «e{f!ft added to the personal pronouns, as himself, myself, itselL 
themselves, &c they are ca!]ea comjTmtnd personal prmwunsy and are usea 
in tha nominative or objective case, but not in the possessive. 

2. In order to avoid the disagreeable harshness of sound, occasioned by. the 
frequent recurrence of the terminations esf, eiisty in the adaptation of cur 
verbs to the nominative thtnt, a modem innovation which substitutes ymi lor 
thoUf in famihar style, has generally been adopted. This innovation contri- 
buteg greatly to the harmony of our colloquial style. Yau was formerly ro- 
oitrieiS to the plural number: but now it is employed to represent either 
A 8i&;;ut|ir or a plural noun. ll ought to be recollected, however, that Micn 
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used as the representative of a sinmilar noun, this word retains lis original 
plural form; and, therefore, the verb connected with it, should always be 
plural. Inattention to this peculiarity, has betrayed some writers into the 
erroneous conclusion, that, because you implies unity when ft represents a 
fiingolar noun, it ought, when thus employed, to be followed by a singular 
verb ; as, " When was i/oMtliere ?" " How far wos t/oitfrom the parties?" Such a 
construction, however, is not mii^rte4 by gootiusage, nor by analogy. It is as 
manifest a solecism as to say. We am^ or we is. Were it, in any case, admissi^ 
ble to connect a singular verb with yow, the use of t/;as wo\|pl stjH be ungram 
matica), for this form of the verb is confined to the first and third persons, 
and yoa is second person. Wast being aecdnd person, it would approximate 
nearer to correctness fo say, you wast. We never use the singular of the 
present tense with you : — you art, you is ; you loalkest^ you wedks. Why, 
f.lien, should any attempt be made to force a usage so unnatural and gratuitous 
as the connectins; of the singular verb in the past tense with this pronoun ? In 
every point of view, the construction, " When wert you tliere ?" " How far 
were you from the parties ?" is preferable to the other. 

3. The words my, thy, his, her, our, yaur^ their, arc, by many, denominated 
possessive adjective prmupxiu; but they always stand f(fr nouns in the pdsses- 
stve case. They ought, therefore, to be classed witn the personal pronouns. 
That principle of classilication which ranks them witii the adjective pronouns, 
woula also throw all noun^ in tlie possessive case ai'nong the adjectives. 
Example : " The lady gave the gentleman het watch for kis horse." In this 
eontence her personates, or stands for, the noun " lady," and his representia 
** gentleman." This fact is clearly shown by rendering the sentence thus, 
" The lady gave the gentleman the lady^s watch for the gerUlemaii*s horse." 
if lady'* 8 and gentlema3i*s are nouns, her and Ms must be personal pronouns. 
The same remarks apply to my, thy, our, your, their and its. Tliis liew of 
these words may be objected to by those who speculate and refine upon the 
principles of grammar until they prove their non-existence, but it is beUeved, 
nevertheless, to be based on sound reason and common sense. 

4. Mhie, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, Iwive, by many respectable 
grammarians, been considered merely the possessive cases of personal pro- 
nouns, whilst, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nouns in 
the nominative or objective case. It is believed, iiowever, that a Uttle attcn^ 

' tion to the meaning and office of these words, will cleariy show the impro-* 
priety of both these classifications. Those who pursue the former arrange- 
ment, allege, that, in the examples, " You may imagine what kind of faith 
theirs was ; My pleasures are past ; hers and yours are to come ; they ap v. 
plauded his conduct, but condemned hers and yovrs,^'' the words theirs, hers^ 
and yoiwrs, are personal pronouns in the possessive case, and governed by 
their respective nouns understood. To prove this, they construct the sen- 
tences thiis, " you may imagine what kind of faith their faith was ; — her 
pkasures and your pleasures are to come ; — but condemned lier conduct and 
your conduct;*' or thus, "You may imagine what kind of faith the faith ot 
them was ; — the pleasures of her and the pleasures of you, are to come , — 
but condemned the conduct of her and the conduct of you." But these con- 
structions, (both of which are correct,) prove too much for their purpose ; 
for, as soon as we supply the nouns after these words, they are resolved into 
personal pronouns of kindred meaning, and the nouns which we supply : 
thus, theirs becomes, their faith : hers, her pleasures ; - and yours, yowr 
pleasures. This evidently gives us two words instead of, and alto^^etner dis 
tinct from, the first; so that, in parsing, their faiih, we are not, m reality, 
analyzing theirs, but two other words of which theirs is the proper rfprcsenta- 
tive. These remarks also prove, with equal force, the impropriety of calling 
these words merely simple pronouns or nouns in the nominative or objective 
caae. Without attempting to develop the original or intrinsick meaninfi'ot 
these pkqralizmg adjuncts, ne and s, which were, jio doubt, formerly ddt&died 
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Irom fhcptonouns with which they now coalesce, for all practical purposes^ 
H 18 sufficient for us to know, that, in the present application of tnese pro- 
nouns, they invariably stand for, not only the person pos«' -'«ing, but, also, 
•the thing possessed, which ^ves them a compound characier. They may, 
^erefore, be properly denommated Compound Personal Pronouns ; and, 
as they ahvayg perform a double office in a sentence by representing two 
other words, ana, consequently, including two cases, they should, lilce the 
compound relative lohatf be parsed as two words. Thus, in the example, 
** You may imagii^ what kind of faith theirs was," theirs is a compound per- 
sonal pronoun, eqkjyalent to their fctUh. , Their is a pronoun, a word used 
iiisteaa of a noun ; personcLl, it personates the persons spoken of, under- 
etood ; third pers. plur. numb. &c. — and in the possessive case, and governed 
by "faith," accoraing to Rule 12. Faith is a noun, the name of a thing ; 
&c. &C.— 'and in the nominative case to " was,'' and governs it : Rule 3. Or, 
if we render the sentence thus, " You may imagine what kind of faith the 
faith -qf them* was," faith would be in the nominative case to "was," and 
tjum would be in the objective case, and governed by " of:" Rule 31. 

Objections to this mefliod of treating these pronouns, will doubtless be 
preferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood after tliese words, 
and not represented by them. But this is assertion 'without proof; for, if a 
noun Were understood, it might be supphed. If the question be put, whose 
book ? and the answer be, niiney ours^ hers, or theirs, the word book is includ- 
ed in such answer. Were it not included, we might supply it, thus, mine 
book, ours book, hers book, and so on. This, however, we cannot do, for it 
would be giving a double answer : but when the (question is answered by a 
noun in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but implied j as, 
Whose book ? John's^ Richard's ; that is, John's book; Richard's book. 

This view of the subject, without a parallel, except in the compounds what, 
whoever, and others, is respectfully submitted to the publick ; believing, that 
those who approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide wiUi me. 
Should any still be disposed to treat these words so superficially as to rank 
them among the simplfe pronouns, let them answer the following interroga- ' 
tory: IftoAaf, when compound, should be parsed as two words, why not 
mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs ? 

5. Mine and tMne., instead of my and thy, are used in solemn style, before 
a word beginning with a vowel or silent h ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" 
and when thus used, they are not compound. His always has the same 
form, whetlier simple or compound ; as, " Give John his book ; That desk is 
Jlis." Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive case ; as. Take 
her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective case ; as. Give the hat 
to her. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, and com- 
mitted the declension of the personal pronouns, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 
The order of parsing a Persojstal Pronoun, 

* Jn the note next preceding, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, our, 
your, and their^ are personal pronouns. What can more clearly demonstrate 
the correctness of that assertion, than this latter construction of the word 
theirs ? All admit, that, in the construction, " The faith of them,'' the word 
them'iB a personal pronoun : and for this conclusive reason : — it represents 
A noun understood. What, then, is their, in the phrase, " their faith ?»» Is it 
Iiot.olinoii8, that, if them is a personal pronoun, thiir roust be, also? fer ike 
.alter T^rcuieBts the same noun as the formet. 
^ 9* 
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is — a pronoun, and why ? — ^personal, and why ? — 
person, and why? — gender and number, and 
why ? — Rule : case, and why ? — Rule. — ^De- 
cline it. 

Ther« are many peculiarities to be observed in parsing per- 
sonal pronouns in their different persons; therefore, if you wish 
ever to parse them. correctly, you must.pay particular attention 
to the manner in which the following are analyl^ed. Now no- 
tice, particularly, and you will perceive that we apply only one 
rule in parsing / and my, and two in parsing thou^ him, and they. 
" / saw my friend." 

/ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, it 
represents the person Speaking, understood — first person, it de- 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies but one — and in 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb " saw," and governs it, agreeably to Rule 3. The naw:, 
case gov, the verb. Declined — first pers. sing. num. nom. I^ 
poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur. nom. we, poss. our or ours, 
obj. us. 

My is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^persona!, 
it personates the person speaking, understood — fh-st pers. it de*- 
. notes the speaker — sing. num. it implies but one — and in the 
possessive case, it denotes possession ; it is governed by the 
noun "frieifid," agreeably to Rule 12. A noun or pronoun in 
tile possessive case, is goveimed by the noun it possesses, De^clin- 
ed — ^first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur 
nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us. 

" Young man, thou hast deserted thy companion, and left him 
IR distress." 

TIwu is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
It personates "man" — second person, it represents the person 
spoken to — mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun " man"^ 
is for which it stands, according to 

Rule 13. Personal pronoitus must agree with ihe nouns for 
Mfihich they stand in gender and number, 

TJwu is in the nom. case, it represents the actor and suly'ect 
of the verb "hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Rulb 
3. The . iffeb ^^^ S^* ^^^^ verb. DecUned — -sec. pers. sing, 
num. noni. inou, poss. thy or thine, obj. thee. Plur. nom. yc 
or you, poss. your or yodrs, obj. you. 

JfiBm ia a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — persona^ 
it personates " companion" — third pers. it represents the pe» 
son spoken of — ^mas. gend. sing. numb, because the noun 
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** compamon" is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pert. pro. ^-c. 
(Repeat the Rule.) — Him is in the objective case, the object ef 
the action expressed by the active-transitive Verb "hast left,'* 
and gov. by it : Rule 20. Active-trans, verbs gov. the obj, case. 
Declined — ^third pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss. 
his, obj. him. Plur. nom. fiiey, poss. their or theirs, obj. 
them. 

" Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat ; 
but ih^y dreaded the force of my arm.*^' 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — person** 
al, it represents " chiefs" — ^third pcrs. it denotos.the persons 
spoken of — mas. gend. plur. num. because the noun " chiefs" 
is for which it stands : Rule 13. Pers. Pron. ^c, (Repeat 
thg Rule.) It is the nom. case, it represents the actors and 
subject of the verb " dreaded," and governs it : Rule 3. The 
nom. case, gov. the verb. 'Declined — third pers. mas. gend. 
sing. numb. nom. he, poss. his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, 
poss. their or theirs, obj. thera,^ 

Note. We do not apply gender in parsing the personal pronouns, (ex- 
cepting the third person singular,) if the nouns they represent are under- 
Btood; and therefore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
when the noun is expressed^ gender should be applied, and (too Rules. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I saw a man leading his horse slowly over the new bridge. 
My friends visit me very often at my father's office. We im- 
prove ourselves by close' application. Horace, thou leamest 
many lessons, Charles, you, by your diligence, make easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Young ladies, 
you run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
his horses too far into the water, and, in so doing, her drowned 
them. • 

Gray morning rose in the east. JL^een narrow vale ap- 
peared before us : its winding stream murmured through the 
grove. The dark host of Rothmar stood on its banks with 
their glittering spears. We fought along tiie vale. They fled. 
Rothmar sunk beneath my sword. Day was descending in the 
west, when I brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt 
them with his hands ; joy brightened his thoughts. 

Note. Horace, Charles, and UMes, are of the second person, and nom. 
case independent : see Rule 5, and Note. The first you is used in the nom* 
poss. and obj. case. — It represents Charles, therefore it is sinpdar in sense, 
although plural in fomj. In the next example, you personifies ladies, tbero- 
tore it IS plural. Given is a perfect participle. You following given, is govern- 
ed by to understood, according to Note 1^ under Rule 32. Itun over is a com- 
pound verb, ^nd is a conjunction. The hrst {(^'personates vale ; the sccen^ 
iU represents stream. 
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You may now parse the foUowiog examples three tiiADS 
over. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNSs 

"Juliet, retziin her paper, and present ymirsJ*^ 
Yours is a compound personal pronoun, representing both 
the possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to your 
paper. Your is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal, it personates " Juliet" — second person, it represents 
the person spoken to — ^fem. gender, sing, number, (singular in 
sense, but plural in form,) because the noun Juliet is for which 
it stands : Rule 13. Fers. pron. t^c. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by ^* paper," ac- 
cording to Rule 12. A noun or pron. ^c. (Repeat the Rule, 
And decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name ol" a 
Jthing — common, the name of a sort of things^ — neuter gender, it 
denotes a thing without sex — third person, spoken of — sing, 
number, it implies but one — and in the obj. case, it is the object 
of the action expressed by the transitive verb " present," and 
governed by it : Rule 20. Active'tranaitive verbs, govern the 
obj. ca^e. 

Note. Sheuld it be objected, that yours does not mean your paper, any 
more than it means your hook, ygtir house, your any thing, let it be borne in 
mind, that pronouns have no definite meaninisr, like other words ; but their 
jMorticidar signification is always determined by the nouns they represent. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her book, and soiled mine : hers is better than 
mine. My friend sacrificed his fortune to secure yours : his 
deeds deserve reward ; yours merit disgrace. Henry's labours 
are past ; thine are to come. We leave your forests of beasts 
for ours of men. My sword and yours are kin. 

Note. She understood, is nominative to soiled, in the first example : and 

-the substantive part of inwic, after than, is nom. to is, understood : Rule 35. 

The verbs to secure and to cmne liave no nominative. The pronouns mine^ 

,iny, yoiirsj tidne, we, your, ours, my, and yojtrs, personate nouns understood.. 

REMARKS ON /T. 

For the want of a proper knowledge of this little pronoun it, many gram* 
-marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to account 
for its multiform, ^nd, seemingly, contradictory characters. It is in great 
demand by writers of every description. They use it without ceremony j 
either in the nominative or objective case ; either to represent one person or 
thing, or more than one. It is applied to nouns in jthe masculine, feminme, 
or neuter gender, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a sentence^ 
a whole sentence, or a number of sentences taken in a mass. 

A little attention to its true character, will, at once, strip it of all its mys- 
tery* It, formerly written hit, according to H. Tooke, is the past participle of 
the Moeso-Gothick verb haitm. It means, the said, and, therefore^ like its 
near relative that, meaning^ the assumed, originally had no respect, m its ap- 
jplicition, to number, person, or gender. "Jt is a wholesome law ;" i e. (Ac 
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Yard (law) is a wholesome law ; or, that (law) is a wholesome law ; — the us- 
9wned (law) is a wholesome law. " It is the man ; I believe if to be them :** 
— the scad (man) is the man ; that (man) is the man : I believe the said (per- 
sons) to bo them ; I believe that persons (according to the ancient applica- 
tion of that) to be them. *' It happened on a summer's day, that many people 
■vrere assembled," &c. — Many people were assembled ; it, that, or the said 
*^fact or circumstance) happened on a summer's day. 

It, according to its accepted moaning in modern times, is not referred to 
« noim understood afler it, but is considered a siibl^titute. " How is it with 
you ?" that is. How is your state or cmdition^" " It rains ; It freezes ; It is 
a hard rioter ;" — The rain rains; The frost frosts or freezes ; The said (win- 
ter) is a nard winter. " It is delightful to see brothers and sisters living in 
«ninterrupted love to the end of their days." What is delightful? To see 
hrothers and sisters liwn^ in unintemwted woe to the end of their days. It, this 
ihin^, is delightful It, then, stands for all that part of the sentence express- 
ed m italicks ; and the sentence will admit of the following construction ; 
** To see brothers living in uninterrupted love to tlic end of Sieir daysas de 
Oightful." 

OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjeg-) 
TiVES, or, more properly. Specifying Adjec- 
mvES, are a kind of .adjectives which point out 
nouns by some distinct specification. 

Pronouns and adjectives are totally distinct in their cha- 
racter. The former stand for nouns, and never belong to them ; 
the latter belong to nouns, and never stand for them. Hence, 
such a thing as an adjective-pronoun cannot exist. Each^ 
every, either, this, that, some, other, and the residue, are pure 
adjectives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly called 
Adjective Pronouns, may be divided into three 
sorts ; the distributive, the demonsti^ative, and the 
indefinite. They are all known by the lists. 

1. The distributive adjectives are those that 
ilenote the persons or things that make up a 
ftumber, each taken separately and singly. Last: 
each, every, either, and sometimes neither; as, 
" Each of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;'' " Every man must account for himself;" 
** JVezther of them is industrious." 

These distributives are words which are introduced into lan- 
guage in its refined state, in order to express the nicest shades 
and colours of thought. " Man must account for himself;" 
*^ Mankind must account for themselves ;" " M men must ac 
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eount for themselves;" " All menj toomen, and children, mnnt 
account for themselves ;" " Boery man must account for him- 
«olf." Each of these assertions conveys the same feet or 
truth. But the last, instead of presenting Jhe whole human 
family for the mind to contemplate in a mass, by the peculiar 
force of evenjy distinbutes them, and presents each separately 
and singly ; and whatever is affirmed of one individual, the 
mind instantaneously transfers to the whole human race. 

Eifch relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies eitibr of th9 
two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each one of them 
»U taken separately. 

Either r^ates to two persons or things taken separately, and signifies the 
one or the other. " Either of the threes" is an improper expression. It should 
be, "any of the three." 

Neither imports not either; that is, not one nor the other; as, *'J^eUher 
of my friends was there." When an allusion is made to more than two, none 
should be used instead of neither; as, " Mnu of my friends was there." 

II. The demonstrative are those which pre- 
cisely point out the subject to which they relate. 
lAst : this and that, and their plurals, these and 
those, Bud former and latter; as, "T%i^is true 
charity ; that is only its image.'' 

There is hut a slight^ shade of difference in th^ meaning and 
application of the and that When reference is made to a par- 
ticular hook, we say, " Take the book ;" but when we wish to 
be very pointed and precise, we say, " Take that book ;'* or, if 
it be near by, " Take this book." You perceive, then, that 
these demonstratives have all the force of the definite article, 
^d a little more. 

This and these refer to the nearest persons or thin«^s, thiit and those to tho 
mest distant ; as, " These goods are superior to those." This and these indi- 
cate the latter, or last mentioned ; that and those^ the former, or first men* 
tioned ; as, " Both tvealth and poverty are temptations ; that tends to excitf 
firide, this, discontent" 

'* Soinf place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
" Those call it pleasure, and contentment, these/* 

Tliet/y those. As it is the ofiice of the personal they to represent a noun 
previously introduced to our notice, there appears to bS" a slight departure 
from ansJogy in the following appUcation of it : " They who seek after wis- 
dom, are sure to find her: They that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy." 
This usage, however, is well established, and they^ in such constructions, is 
generally employed in preference to those. 

III. The indefinite are those which espress 
their subjects in an indefinite or general manner. 
List : some, other , any, one, all, such, both, same^ 
another, none. Of these, one and other are de- 
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clined like nouns. Another is declined, but wants 
the plural. 

The mdefinite adjectives, like the indefinite article, leave the 
meaning unfixed, or, in some degree, vague. With a slight 
shade of difference in meaning, we say. Give me a paper, one 
paper, any paper, some paper, and so on. Though these words 
restrict the meaning of the noun, they do not fix it to di 'particular 
object. We therefore call them indefinite. 

These adjectives, or adjective pronouns, frequently belong to nouns under- 
stood, in which situation they should be parsed accordingly ; as, "You may 
take either; He is pleased with this book, but dislikes that (book;) ^U (men) 
have sinned, but some (men) have repented," 

The words- one, other, and none, are ?ised in 
both numbers j und when they stand for nouns, 
they are not adjectives, but indefinite pronouns ; 
as, ** The great ones of the world have their fail- 
ings f " Some men increase in wealth, while 
others decrease f " JVone escape.'' 

The word " ones," in the preceding example, does not be- 
long to a noun understood. If it did, we could supply the 
noun. The meaning is not " the great one men, nor ones 
men," therefore one is not an adjective pronoun ; but the mean- 
ing is, " The great men of the world," therefore ones is a pro- 
noun of the indefinite kind, representing the noun men under- 
stood, and it ought to be parsed like a personal pronoun. The 
word others, in the next example, is a compound pronoun, 
equivalent to other men ; and should be parsed like mdne, thine, 
f^c. See Note 4th, page 100. 

I will now parse two pronouns, and then present some exam- 
ples for you to analyze. If, in parsing the following exercises, 
you should be at a loss for definitions and rules, please to refer 
to the compendium. But before you proceed, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 
The order of parsing an Adjective Pronoun, 
19 — an adjective pronoun, and why? — distribu- 
tive, demonstrative, or indefinite, and why ? — ^to 
what noun does it belong, or with what does it 
agree ? — ^Rule. 

" One man instructs many others.^* 
(he i8 aJ9 adjective pronoun, or specifying adjective, it speci- 
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fically points out a noun — indefinite, it expresses its* subject iri 
an indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the noun ^' man/' 
according to 

Rule 19. Adjective pronouns belong to nounSy expressed or 
understood. 

Others is a compound pronoun, including both an adjective 
pronoun and a noun, and is equivalent, to other men. Other 
IS an adjective pronoun, it is used specifically to describe it» 
noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in an indefinite manner, 
and belongs to men : Rule 19. (Repeat the rule.) Men is a 
nouu; a name denoting persons— common, &c. (parse it in fiill ;) 
and in the objective case, it is the object of the action expressed 
by the tfansitive verb " instructs," and gov. by it : Rule 2Q 
Active'transitive verbs, ^c, 

" Those books arc mine." 

Those is an adjective pronoun, it specifies what noun is-re* 
ferred to— demonstrative, it precisely points out the subject to 
which it relates — and agrees with the noun " books" in the 
plural number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19. Adjective 
pronouns must agree in number xuiih their nouns. 

Mine is a compound personal pronoun, including both the 
possessor and the thing possessed, mid is equivalent to my 
books. My is a pron. a word used instead of a noun — personal^ 
it stands for the name of the person speaking — first person, it 
denotes the speaker — sing, number, it impUes but one — and in 
the poss. <;ase, it denotes possession, and is gov. by " books,*^ 
according to Ruts 12. (Repeat the Rule, and decline the pro« 
noun.) Books is a noun, the name of a thing— common, &c.. 
(parse it in fiill ;) — and in the nominative case after " are," ac- 
cording to Rule 21. The verb to be admits the same case after 
it as before it. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Each individual fills a space in creation. Every man hefpa 
a little. These men rank among the great ones of the world. 
That book belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some men 
labour, others labour not ; the former increase in wealth, tha 
latter decrease. The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young ones. None performs his duty too well. None of those 
poor wretches complain of their miserable lot. 

NoTC. In parsing the distributive pronominal adjectives, Note 2, widmr 
Rule 19, should be applied. 

III. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Relative Pronouns are such as rel^e, in ge- 
neral, to some word or phrase gouig before, >vladi 
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is called the antecedent. They are who^ which^ 
and that. 

The word antecedent^ comes from the two Latin words, aw/e, 
before^ and cedo^ to go. Hence you perceive, that antecedent 
means going before ; thus, " The man is happy who lives virtu- 
ously ; This is the ladiy ivho relieved my wants ; Thou wJio 
iovest visdom, &c. IVe who speak from experience," &c. 
The relative who, in these sentences, relates to the several 
words, man^ lady, thou, and tpc, which words, you observe, come 
before the relative : they are, therefore, properly called ante- 
cedents. 

The relative is not varied on accoimt of gender, person, or 
number, like a personal pronoun. When we use a personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, we say he, and of a woman, 
shp ; in speaking of one person or thing, we use a singular 
pronoun, of more than one, a plural, and so on ; but tbere is 
110 such variation of the relative. Who, in the first of the pre- 
ceding examples, relates to an antecedent of the mas. gend. 
third pers. sing. ; in" the second, the antecedent is of the fern, 
gend. ; in the third, it is of the second pers. ; and in the fourth, 
it is of the first pers. plur. num. ; and, yet, the relative is in the 
same form in each example. Hence you perceive, that the re- 
lative has no peculiar ybnn to denote its gend. pers. and numb. 
but it always agrees with its antecedent in sense. Thus, when 
I say. The man who writes, who is masculine gend. and sing. ; 
but when I say. The ladies who write, who is feminine, and 
plural. In order to ascertain the gend. pers. and numb, of the 
relative, you must always look at its antecedent. 

Who, Which, and That. 

Who is applied to pe%sons, ivhich to things and 
bnites ; as, '< He is ^, friend loho is faithful in ad- 
versity ; The bird tohich sung so sweetly, is 
flown ; This is the tree which produces no fruit.'^ 

That is often used as a relative, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of toho and zvnich. It is 
applied both to persons and things ; as, " He that 
acts wisely, deserves praise ; Blodesty is a quality 
that highly adorns a woman.'* 

NOTES. 
% Who should never be applied to animals. The following appbcation of it 
iecuwieous:— " He is like a beast of prey, xohe destroys without pily.»» U 
MOtidd be, thai destroys, &c i{) 
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12. Who should not be applied to children. It is incorrect to say, "Th« 
cMJd f6fum we have just seen," &c. It should be, " The child that we have 
just seen." 

3. Which may be applied to persons when we wish to distinguish one per- 
son of two, or a particular person among a number of others ; as, " Which 
of the two? FTAic/iofthemishe?" 

4. Thai, in preference to who or whick, is applied to persons when they 
are quaMfied by an adjective in the superlative degree, or by the pronominal 
adjective S4mt; as, " Charle^^ XII., king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen thai the world ever saw ;— Hels the same man thai we §aw before." 

5. That is employed after the interrogative xoho, m cases like tlie follow- 
ing; "Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued thua?" 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a 
relative pronoun, the combination is called a com- 
pound pronoun ; as, whoever or ivhosoever, which-^ 
ever or whichsoever^ iphatever or whatsoever* 
DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

JVom. who, Poss, whose, Obj, whom. 

" whoever,. " who'sever, " whomever. 

" whosoever, " whosesoever, " whomsoevei. 

Which and tJiat are indeclinable, except that whose is some- 
times used as the possessive case of which ; as, " Is there any 
other doctrine whose followers are punished ;" that is, th^ fol- 
lowers oftohich are punished. The use of this license has ob- 
tained among our best writers ; buf the construction is not to 
be recommended, for it is a departure from a plain principle of 
grammar, namely, who, whose, whom, in their applicc^ions, 
should be confined to rational beings. 

Tliat may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunc- 
tion, depending on the office which it performs in the sentence. 

That is a relative only when it can be changed to toho or which 
without destroying the sense ; as, " They that (who) reprove lis, 
may be our best friends; From every thing that (which) you see, 
derive instruction." That is a demonstrative adjective, when it 
belongs to, or points out, some particular noun, either express 
cd or implied ; as, " Return that book ; That belongs to me ; 
Give me that," When that is neither a relative nor an adjec- 
tive pronoun, it is a conjunction ; as, " Take care that every day 
be well employed." The word that,in this last sentence, can 
not be changed to loho orto/wc/i without destroying the sense« 
therefore you know it is not a relative pronoun ; neither does it 
point out any particular npun, for which reason you know it is 
•ot an adjective pronoun ; but it connects the sentence, there- 
fere it is a conjimction. 
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If you pay particular attention to this ^elucidation of the word 
ihat^ you will find no difiiculty in parsing it. When it is a rela- 
tive or an adjective pronoun, it may be known by the signs given ; 
and whenever these si^s will not apply to it, you know it is a. 
conjunction. 

Some writers are apt to make too free a use of this word. 1 
will give you one example of affronted Uiaiy which may serve as. 
a caution. Th© tutor said, in speaking of the word that, tliat 
that that that ihat lady parsed, was not the that that that gen- 
tleman requested her to analyze. This sentence, though ren- 
dered inelegant by a bad choice of words, is strictly grammatical* 
The first that is a noun ; the second, a conjunction ; the third, 
an adjective pronoun ; the fourth, a noun ; the fifth, a relative 
pronoun ; the sixth, an adjective pronoun ; the seventh, a noun ; 
the eighth, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the sentence will be more obvious, if rendered 
Aus ; The tutor said, in spealdng ol the word that, Uiat that that 
which that lady parsed, was not the that whieh that gentleman 
requested her to analyze. 

WHAT. 
What is generally a compound relative, includ- 
rag both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which; as, " This is what I 
wanted ;'' that is, that whichy or, the thing which I 
WMited. 

What is compounded of itrhich tliat. These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
both being still retained : wJmt — i(?^[io/i — th']at ; (which-that.) 
Anciently it appeared m the vaiying forms, tha qua^ qua iha^ 
quHha, quthat^ quhat, hwat, and finally lohat. 

What may be used as three kinds of a pronoun, and as an 
interjection. When it is equivalent to that which, the thing xohichy 
or those things which, it is a compound relative, because it in- 
cludes both the antecedent and the relative ; as, "I will try 
what (that which) can be found in female delicacy ; What you 
recollect with most pleasure, are the virtuous actions of your past 
Itfe ;" that is, those things which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must always parse it 
dls two words ; that is, you must parse the antecedent part as a 
noun, and give it a case ; the relative part you may analyze like 
any other relative, giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, that, the antecedent part o^what, ia in the 
obj. case, governed by the verb " will try ;** which^ the relative 
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part, is in the nom. case to " con be found-'' " I have heard 
what (i. e. that which, or the thing which) has been alleged." 

fVhoever and whosoever are also compound relatives, and 
should be parsed like the compound what; as, '< Wlwever takes 
that oath, is bound to enforce the laws." In this sentence 
whoever is equivalent to he wh^, or, ihe man loho ,• thus, " He 
who takes that oath, is bound," &c. 

IVhoy which, and what, when used in asking questions, are. 
called interrogative pronouns, or relatives of the interrogative . 
kind ; as, " Who is he 1 Which is the person? What are you 
doing ?" 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedent ; but they relate 
to the word or phrase which is the answer, to the question, for 
their subsequent ; as, " IVhojn did you see 1 The preceptor, Wh(U 
have you done 1 JVothdng.^^ Antecedent and subsequent ana 
opposed to each other in signification. Antecedent meajis 
preceding, or going before ; and subsequent means following, 
or coming atler. What, when used as an interrogative, is never 
compound. 

Wliaty which, and that, when joined to nouns, arc specifying 
adjectives, or adjective pronouns, in which situation they have 
no case, but are paised like adjective pronouns of the demon- 
strative or indefinite kind ; as, " Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes hope to come ;" " JVliat misery the vicious enddre! 
What havock hast thou made, foul monster, sin !" 

What and which, when joined to nouns in asking questions* 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; as, 
" What man is that ? Which road did he take ?" 

What, whatever, and whatsoever, which, ivhichever, and wkteh- 
MOever, in constructions like the following, are compound pro- 
nouns, but not compound relatives ; as, '* In what character 
Butler was admitted, i- unknown ; Give him what name you 
choose ; Nature's care largely endows wJiatever happy man 
will deign to use her treasures ; Let him take tohich course, or, 
whichever course he will." These sentences may be rendered 
thus ; " 2%at character, or, ihe character in which Butler waa 
admitted, is unTcnown ; Give him that name, or, ihe namo 
which you choose ; Natiue's care endows that happy man Wid 
will deign, &c.; Let him take that course, or the course which 
he will." A compound relative necessarily includes both an an- 
tecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice, 
do not include antecedents, the first part of each word being tho 
article the, or the adjective pronoun, that ; therefc^Uiey can- 
not properiy be denominated compound relatives.— -With reg«Qr4 
to the word ever annexed to these pronouas, it i« a singular fael* 
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tnai, as soon as we analyze the word to which it is subjoined, 
ever is entirely excluded from the sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection ; as, " But what ! 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this? What ! rob us of 
our right of suffrage, and then shut us up in dungeons !" 

You have now come to the niost formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of gram- 
matical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can get 
safely over this, your future course will be interrupted with only 
here and there a gentle elevation. It will require close appli- 
cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a clear con- 
cfeption of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly the 
compound relatives, which are not easily comprehended by the 
joung learner. As this A'^III. lecture is a very important one, 
it becomes necessary for you to read it carefully four or five 
times over befoire you proceed to commit the foUowing order. 
Whenever you parse, you may spread the compendium before 
you, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The or^er of parmng a Relative Pronoun, 
is — a pronoun, and why ? — relative, and why? — 
gender, person, and number, and why ? — ^Rule ^ 
case, and why? — ^Rule. — ^Decline it. 

" This is the man ivhom we saw." 

Whom is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — relative, 
it relates to " man" for its antecedent — mas. gend. third pers. 
sing. num. because the antecedent " man" is with which it 
agrees, according to 

Rule \^. Relative jyronouns agree vjiih their antecedents in 
gender, person, and number. Whom is in tlie objective case, the 
object of the action expressed by the active-transitive verb 
** saw," and governed by it, agreeably to 

Rule 1 6. When a nmninative comes betiveen the relative and 
the verb, the rdative is governed by the follomng verb, or some 
other loord in its own inember of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is placed before the verb tlmt 
governs it, according to Note 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
Kote, and decline who.) 
7 " From what is recorded, he appears," &c. 

Tiliat is a comp. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that which, or the thing which. — 
'Thinrr^ the antecedent part of what, is a noun, the name of a 

JO* 
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thing — com. the name of a species — ^neuter gender, it has no 
sex — third person, spoken of— sing, number, it implies but one — 
and in the obj. case, it is the object of the relation expressed by 
the prep. " from," and gov. by it : Rule 31. (Repeat the 
Rule, and every other Rule to which I refer.) fVhich^ the rela- 
tive part of tuhaty is a pronoun, ct word used instead of a noun — 
relative, it relates to " thing" for its antecedent — ^neut. gender, 
third person, sing, number, because the antecedent " thing*' is 
with which it agrees, according to Rule 14. Rd, pron. &c. 
Which is in the nom. case to the verb " is recorded," agreeably to 

Rule 15. The relative is the nomiimtive case to the «cr6, 
iohen no nominative comes between it and theyerb, 
** TVJiat have you learned ? Nothing." 

What is a pron. a word used, &c. — relative of the interroga- 
tive kind, because it is used in asking a question — it refers to 
the word " nothing" for its subsequent, according to 

Rule IT. When the rel. pron. is of the interrog;. htnd^ iire* 
fers to the word 9r phrase containing the answer to the questimf 
for its subsequent, which subsequent must agree ttt. case with (he 
interrogative. What is of the neut. gen. third per. sing, because 
the subsequent " nothing" is with which it agrees ; Rijtle 14 
ReL pron. agree, &c. — It is in the objective case, the object of 
the action, of the active-transitive verb " have learned," and 
gov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. When a nom. &c. See 
Note 1, under the Rule. 

Note 1. You need not apply gend. pers. and numb, to the intenogativt 
when the answer to the question is not expressed. 

WHO, WHICH, WHAT. 

Truth and simplicity are twin sisters, and generally go hand in 
hand. The forogoing exposition of the " relative pronouns," is 
in accordance with the usual method of treating them ; Iw* If they 
were unfolded according to their true character, they h/^^A be 
fotmd to be very simple, and, doubtless, much laboiv lAd per- 
plexity, en the part of the learner, would thereby be »v■»«^d. 

Of the words called " relatives," toho, only, is ap/rx.oun; and 
this is strictly persona/ ; more so, indeed, if we exccyl /and v^ 
than any other word in our language, for it is alwa/8 restricted 
to persons. It ought to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
J, thou, he, she, it, toe, you, and they, rekcte to antecedents, at 
well VLSwho. Which, that, and what, are always adjectives. 
They never stand for, but always belong to, nouns, either ex- 
pressed or impUed. They specify, like many other a^ctiveSy 
ond connect sentences. 

^'h) suppUes the place of which or wJuxt, and its 
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noun. Who came? i. e. tvhat man, lohat woman, ivhat person: 
— tc/iic/i many lomnan, or person, came ? " They heard tohaf I 
said" — they heard that (thing) lohich (thing) I said. " Take 
what (or whichever) coyrse you please ;" — take that course 
which (course) you please to take. " What have you done V- 
!• e. tcJiat thing, act, or deed have you done ? " tVhich thing 
I also did at Jerusalem." " Which will you take ?"- — lohich 
book, hut, or something else 1 " Thi^ is the tree lohich (tree) 
produces no fruit." " He that (man, or \vhich man) acts wise- 
ly, deserves praise." 

They who prefer this method of treating the " relatives," are 
nt liberty to adopt it, and parse accordingly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The man who instructs you, labours faithfully. The boy 
whom I instruct, learns well. The lady whose hoi/se we occu- 
f)y, bestows many charities. That modesty which higkly adorns 
a woman, 6he possesses. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
This is the tree which produces no fruit. I believe what he 
Bays* He speaks what he knows. Whatever purifies the 
heart, also fortifies it. What doest* thou ? Nothing. What 
book have you ? A poem. ' Whose hat have you 1 John's. 
Who does that ^ork ? Henry. Whom ^eest thou ? To whom 
gave you the present? Which pen did ho take? Whom ye 
tgnorantly worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. Greorge, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Eiiza,take whichever pattern pleases yon best. Whoever 
lives to see this republick forsake her moral and literary institu- 
tions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, there- 
fore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The nominative case is frequently placed after the verb, and the 
,olijoctive case, before the verb that governs it. Whoniy in every sentence ex- 
cept one, house, modesty, booky hat, pen, Aim, the third \ohat and wliichj the re-i 
•tative part of the first tioo lohatSy are all in the objective case, and governed 
hy the several verbs that follow them. See Rule 10, and Note 1. Tree is 
nom. after is, according to Rule 21. Thing, the antecedent part oi whatever, 
18 noni. to " fortifies ;" which, the relative part, is nom. to " purifies." J^O' 
^n^ is governed by do, and poem, by have, understood. Henry is nominal 
'^ve to does, understood. Whose and John's are governed according to Rule 
19. /, thou, you, him, &c. represent nouns understood. Him, in the last sen- 
tence but five, is governed by declare, and / is nominative to declare. George 
And Eliza are in the nominative case independent : Rule 5. " Whatever 
•Binence," &c. is equivalent to, that science which suits your taste ;-^*' which- 
tver pattern ;" L e. that pattern which pleases you best. Whoever is a com- 

♦ The second person singular of rfo, when used as a principt. verb, is 
spelled with an e ; thus, "What thou doest, do quickly ;" but wh« fsc^y* 
td as an auxiliary, the e should be ©milted ; ap^ « Dost thou not frcAuvA t wik 
<«vif k iftt KMia of Knath ?" . 
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pound relative ; hCy the antecedent part, is nominative to " Will behoM;'* 
Take agrees with you understood. Forsake is in the infinitive mood aflel 
"see:" Rule 25. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Which sometimes relates to ^ member of a sentence, or to a whole sen- 
tence, for its antecedent : as, " We are required to fear God and keep his 
commandments, icliich is the whole duty of man." What is the whole diity 
of man ? " To foar Ggd an\l keep his commaijidments :" therefore, tliis phrase 
is the antecedciit to ichich. 

The conjunction as, when it follows sifch^ mmiyy or same^ is frequently de- 
nominated a relaiivo pronoun ; as, " I am pleased with such as have a refined 
taste ;" that is, with those icho, or them who have, &:c. " J-.et such as presume 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that is, Let thosCy or them 
who presume, &,c. "jIs many as were ordained to eternal life, believed ;" that 
is, theyy those, or all who were ordained, believed. " He exhibited the smnt 
testimonials 05 were adduced on a former occasion ;" that is, those testimo- 
nials which were adduced, &c. But, in exampiosjike these, if wo supply the 
ellipsis which a critical analysis requires us to do, «4 mil be found ta be a 
conjunction j thus, " I am pleased with such persojis, as those persons are who 
have a refinjd ta^e.; ^et sij^h personSf a\tkose persons qr^who prQsnmfe^ &6. 

QUESTi6nS -kor ANSWERED n^ PARSING. 
Fr4)in ,wjjat wpr<Hs i^ "|oe term pronoun derived ?- Do pro- 
nouns always "aVbid tfie Repetition of nouns ? — Nam& the three 
kinds of pronouns. — What distinguishes the personal from the 
relative pronouns T — How many personal pronouns are there ? 
— Repeat them. — What belong to pronouns 1 — Is gender ap- 
plied to all the personal pronouns ? — To which of them is it 
applied ? — Which of the personal pronouns hare no peculiar 
termination to denote their gender '?^ — How many persons have, 
pronouns? — Speak tliepa in their different persons. — How ma- 
'ny numbers have pronouns ? — Hoav ninny cases ? — What are 
they? — Decline all the personalpronouns. — When^scZ/'is added 
to the personal pronouns, what are they called, and how are 
they used ? — Wlien is yoit singular in sense ? — Is it ever singu- 
lar in form 1 — Why are the words, my, tky^ his, her, our, youry 
their, called personal pronouns ? — Why are the words, mine, 
thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, denominated compound pers. 
pron.? — How do you parse these compounds ? — What is said 
o^ others ? — Repeat the order of parsing a personal pronoun. — 
What rule do you apply in parsing a pronoun of the first person, 
and in the nom. case ? — ^What Rule when the pronoun is in the 
possessive case ?— What Rules apply in parsing personal pro- 
nouns of the second and third person? — ^AVhat Rule's in parsing^ 
the compounds, yours, ours, mine, &c.? — ^^Vhat is said of the 
pronoun ti? 

; What are adjective pronouns ? — Name the three kinds. 
— ^What does each relate to? — l^o what does every relate? 
'—To what does either relate ? — What does neither import ?— 
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To what do this and these refer ? — Give examples. — To what 
do that and those refer 1 — Give examples. — Repeat all the ad- 
jective pronouns. When adj. pronouns belong to nouns under- 
stood, how are they parsed ? — ^Whon they stand for, or represent 
- nouns, what are they called 1 — Give examples. — Repeat the 
order of parsing stf[ adj. pronoun. — What Rule do you apply in 
parsing the indefinite adjective pronouns? — What Notes, in 
parsing the diatributives and demonstratives ? 

What are relative pronouns ? — Repeat Ihem. — From what 
words is the term antecedent derived ? — What does antecedent 
mean 1 — A.re relatives varied on account offender, person, or 
number ? — To what are u'/io and ^ohick applied ? — To what is 
that applied ? — Should icho ever be applied to irrat^nal beings 
or children ? — In what instances may which be applied to per- 
sona'?— Decline the rel. pronouns. — Can ivhich and that be de- 
^miedA — Is that ever used as three parts of speech ? — Give 
examples. — What part of speech is the word what 1 — Is what 
ever used as three kinds of a pronoun? — Give examples. — What 
is said of whoever? — ^What words are used as interrogative 
pronouns? — Give examples. — ^When are the words, whatj which, 
and tfiaty called adj. pron.? — ^When are they called interroga- 
tive pronominal adjectives? — ^What is said of whatever and 
fohichever? — Is what ever used as an interjection? — Give exam- 
ples. — Repeat the order of parsing a rel. pron. — ^What Rules do 
you apply in parsing a relative? — ^What Rules in parsing a com- 
pound relative ? — What Rulos i;i j: . ing an interrogative? — 
Does tne relative which ever relate to a sentence for its ante- 
cedent ? — ^^Vhen does tiie coiijunGtion as become a relative ? — 
Give exampks. 

EXERCISES m FALSE SYNT.VX. 

Note 1, to Rule lo. When a noi.n or pronoun is the sub- 
ject of a verb, it must he in the Tioniiiiative case. 

Who will go ? ^lim and I. How does thee do ? Is thee well? 

"Him and I ;" not pronor, because the pronoun him is the subject of the 
verb tcill go understood, thertfore him should be in the nominative case, he, 
according to tlie above Note. (Repeat the Note.) Him and / are connect- 
ed by the conjunction and^ and him is in the obj. case, and / in the nom., 
Ikcreforc Uule 33d, is violated. (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and third 
examples, thee should be thm, according to the Note. The verbs, does and 
fo, are of the third person, and the nom. timi is second, for which reason the 
Verbs should be of the second person, dcst do and art^ agreeably to Rule 4, 
You may correct the other examples, fmir tunes over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him and me went to town yesterday^ Thee must be atten- 
tive. Him who is careless, will not improve. They can writ# 
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US well as me. This is the man whom was expected. Her 
and I deserve esteem. I have made greater proficiency than 
him. Whom, of all my acquaintances, do you think was there. -" 
Whom, for the sedce of his important services, had aa office of 
honour bestowed upon him. 

Note 2, to Rule 13. Personal pronouns %ing u»ed to sup- 
ply the place of nouns, should not be employed in the scu|ie * 
member of the sentence with the noun which they represent. 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men they are there. I saw him the king. Our cause 
It is just. Many words they darken speech. That noble gene- 
ral who had gained so many victories, he died, at last, in prison. 
Who, instead of going afcout doing good, they are continually 
doing evil. 

In each of the preceding examples, the personal pronoun should be omit^ 
cd, according to Note 2. 

Note 3, to Rule 13. A personal pronoun in the objective 
case, should not be used instead of these and those, 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

Remove them, papers froni the desk. GKve me them books. 
Give them men their discharge. Observe them three there* 
Which of them two persons deserves most credit. 

In all these examples, those should be used in place of fAcm. The um of 
the personal, themif m such constructions, presents two obieGtivos after on« 
verb or preposition. This is a solecism wluch may bo avoided by employing 
an adjective pronoun in its stead. . 



LECTURE IX^ 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that i^ 
chiefly used to connect sentences, joining two or 
more simple sentences into one compound sen- 
tence : it sometimes connects only words ; as, 
" Thou and he ai'e happy, because you are good.^ 

Conjunctions are those parts of language, whicb, by joining 
sentences in different ways, mark the connexions and various de-> 
pendances of human thought. They belong to language <m)L} 
in its refined state. 
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The term Conjunction comes from the two Latin words, 
' eonj which signifies together, ondjungo, to join. A conjunction, 
• ih^, is a word that conjoins, or joins together something. Be- 
fore you can fully comprehend the nature and office of this sort 
of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant by a 
sentence, a simple sentence, and a compound sentence, for con- 
junctions are chiefly used to connect sentences. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words fonn 
ing complete sense. 

A Simple Sentence contains but one subject, 
or nominative, and one verb wliich agrees with 
that nominative ; as, " Wheal groics in the field.** 

You perceive that this sentence contains several words besides 
the nominative and the verb, and you will often see a simple sen- 
tence containing many parts of speech ; but, if it has only one 
nominative and one finite verb, (that is, a verb not in the infinitive 
mood,) it IS a simple sentence, though it is longer than many 
compound sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is composed of two or 
tnore simple sentences connected together ; as, 
** Wheat grows in the field, and men reap if 

This sentence is compound, because it is formed of two sim- 
ple sentences joined together by the word and; which word, on 
account of its connecting power, is called a conjunction. If 
we ^vrite this sentence without the conjunction, it becomes two 
isimple sentences: thus, ""Wheat grows in the field. Men 
reap it." 

The nature and importance of the conjunction, are easily 
illustrated. After expressing one thought or sentiment, you 
^cnow we frequently vnsh to add another, or several others, 
which are closely connected with it. "We generally eflTect this 
addition by means of the conjunction : thus, '* The Georgians 
cultivate rice and cotton ;" that is, *^They cultivate rice, add cot- 
ion." This sentence is compound, and without the use of the 
conjunction, it would be written in two separate, simple sen- 
iences : thus, " The Georgians cultivate rice. They cultivate 
cotton." The conjunction, though chiefly used to connect sen- ' 
lences, sometimes connects only words ; in which capacity itjs 
nearly allied to the preposition ; as, " The sun and {add) the 
planets constitute the solar system." In this, which is a simple 
senttnce, and connects two words. 

A fow more examples will illustrate the nature, and exhibit 
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the use of this part of speech so clearly, as to enable you fuOjr 
to comprehend it. The following simple sentences and meni'^ 
bers of sentences, have no relation to each other until the|: wm 
connected by conjunctions. He labours haitier — more soc^s- 
fully — I do. That man is healthy — ^he is temperate. By ^lUns , 
up the vacancies in diese sentences with conjunctions, you 4iriU 
see the importance of this sort of words : thus, He labours 
, harder (aid more successfully tJian I do. That man is healthy 
because he is temperate. 

Conjunctions are divided into two «orts, the 
Copulative and the Disjunctiv'^e. 

I. The Conjunction Copulative serves to cpn- 
nect and continue a sentence by joining on a 
member which expresses an addition, a suppo- 
sition, pr a cause ; as, " Two and three are 
five ; I will go if he will accompany me ; You 
are happy because you* are good 4'' 

In the first of these examples, anct joins on a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects a member that 
implies a mpposition or condAtion ,* and in the tKird, hteaiwie con- 
nects a member that expresses a cause. 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves to 
connect and continue a sentence by joining on 
a member that expresses opposition of meanmg ; 
as, '* They came Avith her, but they went away 
without her." 

But joins on a member of this sentence which expresses, not 
only something added, but, also, opposition of meanmg. 

The principal conjunctions may be known by the flowing 
lists, which you may now commit to memory. Some words in 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and some^ 
times as prepositions ; but if you study well the nature of ail ths 
different sorts of words, you cannot be at a loss to tell the part 
of speech of any word in the language. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

On scientifick principles, our connective8y commonly denominated preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, are ^ut one part of s^ch, tnc duttoction between 
tnem being merely tcchnit^. Some conjitRctions nnHlttiiiy words, and 
some prepostions connect sentence They are dcnv^jlnopi nonns ami 
verbs ; and the time has been, when, perhaps, in our la]i|«ii||e, they did riK 
poribrm the office of connectives. 

*• I wish you to beUcve> that I would not wilfully hurt a fly." Bere» ki tht 
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LISTS OF THE CONJUNCTIONS- 
Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for 
because, therefore, wherefore, provided, besides 
Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, l(?st, though, 
wiless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, ne- 
vertheless, except, whether, whereas, as well as. 

Some conjunctions are followed by corresponding conjunc- 
tions, 80 that, in the' subsequent member of the sentence, the 
latter answers to the former ; as, 

1. T/iough — ijei orneverlheless ; as, ^^ TJiovghho was rich, 
t/et for our sakes he became»pour." 

2. fJlietlier — or; as, " Whether he will go, cr uot, I cannot 
tell." It is improper to say, " Whether he will <;o or noJ*^ 

3. Eilher — or ; as, " I will either send it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4. If eilher — nor; as, " JVcj/W thou nor I can comprehend 
it." 

6. As — as ; as, " She is as amiable as her sister." 

6. As — so ; as, " As the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7. So — as ; as, " To see thy glory, so as\ have seen thee in 
Che sanfctuary." 

8. So — that; as, "He became 50 vain, //i«f every one dis- 
liked him." 

NOTES. 

1. Some conjunctions are used lo connect simple sentences only, and form 
iheiii into compound sentences ; such as, further, again, besides, &c. Others 
are employed to connect simple members only, so as to make them compound 
member's; such as, than, lest, unless, that, so that, if, though, yet, because, 
as well as, &c. But, an«2, therefore, or, nor, for, &c., connect either whole 
•entences, or simple members. 

2. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect sentences; 
as, " Blessed is the man toho fearcth the Lord, and keepelh his commaud- 
mcnta," 

opinion of H. Tooke, our modern conjunction that, is merely a denionstraliv« 
adje^itive, m a disguised form ; and he attempts to prove it by the following, 
resolution : " I would not wilfully hurt a fly. I wish you to believe that [as-' 
sertionJ*^] Now, if we admit, that tldtt ia an adjective in the latter construc- 
tion, it does not necessarily folln- , ' U it is'the same part of ef»eech, nor^ 
that its associated meaning is precisely the same, in the former construction. 
Instead of exprcssms our ideas in two detached sentences, by the formftr 
phraseology we have a quicker and closer transition of thought, and botli 
the mode of employing tkatj and its h\ferenlial meaning, are changed. Moro- 
, over, if we examine the meaning of ejich ot these constructions, tak .n as a 
whole, we shall find, that they do not both convey the same ideas. By the 
latter, I assert, positively, that " 1 would not wilfully hurt a fly;" whereas, 
by the former, I merely wish you to believe that " I would not wilfully hurt a 
fly ;" but I do not affirm that as a fact. 
ITifU being the pa€t part, of (/(fan, to g«t, taKe, assume, by rendering it af 
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You Will now please to turn back and read this lecture four /v 
five times over ; and then, after committing the following order; 
you may parse the subsequent exercises. . * 

SYStEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 
The order of parsing a Conjunction, is— %i 
conjunction, and why ? — copulative or disjunctive, 
and Avhy ? — what does it connect ? 

" Wisdom and virtue ybrw the good man's character.** 

And is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly used to connect 
sentences ; but in' this example it connects only words — copula* 
tive, it serves to connect and confinue the sentence by joining 
on a member which expresses an addition — it connects tbe words 
** wisdom and virtue." 

Wisdom is a noun, the name of a thing — (You may parse it iu 
full.) — Wisdom is o»e of the nominatives to the verb *' form.**" 

Virtue is a noun, the name, &c. — (Parse it in full:) — and in 
the nom. case to the verb " form," and connected to the noun 
" wisdom" by and^ according to 

Rule 33. Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in Ike 
same case. 

Fohn is a verb, a word which signifies to do, &c.— of the thirtl 
person, plural^ because its two nominatives, " wisdom and vir^ 
lue," are connected by a copulative conjunction, agreeably to 

Rule 8, Two or more nouns in the singular »um6cr, joined 
by copulative cwijunciionsy must have verbs, nouns^ and proTioum 
agreeing loith them in the plural. 

" Wisdom or folly govet^ us." 

Or is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly used to conned 
sentences : it sometimes connects words — disjunctive, it serves- 
not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to join- 
on a member which expresses opposition of meaning— 4tcoAect» 
the nouns " wisdom and folly." 

a partictpky instead of an adjective, ^ should come nearer to its primitive 
character. Thus, " I would not wilfully hurt a fly. I wish you to believe the 
aasmitd [fact or statemenJt ;] or, the fact assumed or ia&m." 

Ify (formerly written gifj give^ gin^) as previously stated, is the imperative 
of the Anglo-Saxon verb gifarij to give. In imitation of Homo Tooke, some 
of our modern philosophical writers are inclined to teach pupils to render it 
as a verb. Thus, " I will go, if he will accompany me -•" — " He wiU accom* 
pany me. Grant— give that [fact.] I will go." For the purpose of ascertain- 
mg the pimitive meaning of this word, f have no objection ^such a reso- 
hition ; but, by it, do we get the exact meaning and force of ^as it is ap- 
plied in our modern, refined state of the language? I thno net Bnt, adni)|*>* 
Iting we do, does this prove that such a mode of rcsoli<ing sentences can be 
itfirantageousiy tdoptfd by learners in common schvols 7 J presume it can* 
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Governs is a verb, a word that signifies, &c. — of the third 
jicrson, singular number, agreeing with "wisdom or folly," ac- 
' cording to 

Ruz.E 9. Two or ^noj^e nouns singular, joined 6^ disjunctive 
conjunctions, must have verbs, no^Tis, and pronouns agi*eeing tvith 
them in Cue singular. 

If you reflect, for a few moments, on the meaning of the last 
two Rules presented, you will see, atonce, their propriety and 
importance. For example ; in tlie sentence, '* Orlando and 
Thomas, ioho study their lessons, make rapid progress," you 
notice that the two singular nouns, Orlando and Thomas, are con- 
nected by the copui-ative c0nj unction and, therefore the verb 
make, which agrees with them, is plural, because it expresses 
the action o^both its nominatives or actors. And you observe, 
too, that the pronouns who and their, and the noun lessons^ are 
phiral, agreeing with the nouns Orlamlo and Thomas, according 
to Rule 8. The verb studij is plural, agreeing with who, ac- 
cording to Rule 4. 

But let us connect these two nonns by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, and sec how the sentence will read : ** Orlando or Thomas, 
who studies Ms lesson, makes rapid progress." Now, you per- 
ceive, that a different construction takes place, for the latter ex- 
pression docs not imply, tlmt Orlando and Thomas, both study 
and make rapid progress ; but it asserts, that either the one or 
the other studios, and makes rapid progress. Hence the verb 
vfiakes is singular, because it expresses the action of the one or 
the other of its nomhiatives. And you observe, too, that the 
pronouns who and his, and the noun lesson, are Hke^vise in the 
mngular, agreeing with Orlando or Th®mas, agreeably to Rule 
9. Studies is also singular, agreeing with who, according to 
Rule 4. 

not be dcn»e<l, that instead of teaching the learner to express himself cor- 
jrectly in moacm English, such a resolulioa is merely making him familiar 
with an ancient and barbarous construction which modern refinement has 
rejected. Our forefathers, I admit, who were governed by those laws of ne- 
cessity wlijch compel all nations in the early and rude state of their language, 
to express themselves in short, detached sentences, employed t/ as a verb 
when they used the following circumlocution : " My son will reform. Give 
i'iatfacL I will forgive him." But in the present, improved state of our lan- 
guage, by using if as a, conjuneHon^ (for I maintain that it is one,) we expresi 
the same thought more briefly ; and our modem mode of expression has, too, 
R decided advantage over the ancient, not only in point of elegance, butals© 
in perspicuity and force. In Scotland and the north of England, some peo- 
ple still make use of ^*n, a contraction of given : thus, * 1 will pardon ray 
•on, gin he reform.' But who will contend, that* they speak nure English? 
BHt perhaps the advocates of what they call a philosophical development 
«f faj}^;uage, will si^, that by their resolution of sentences, they merely wp- 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Joseph and his brother reside in New-Yoiii. The sun, mooni . 
and stars, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power. 
I respect my friend, 4>ecause he is upright and obliging. Henry 
. and iVilliam, who obey their teacher, improve rapidly. Henry 
or Williain, who obeys his teacher, improves very fast, "^^either 
ra?ik nor possession makfes the guilty mind happy. Wisdom, 
virtue, and meekness,' form th(ygood man's happiness and inte- 
rest : tliey support him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
perity.^ Man is a little lower than the angels. The United 
States, as justly as Great Britain, can now boast of their hterary 
institutions^ 

Note. The verb fonn is plural, and a^ees with three noima singular, 
connected by copulative conjunction^, according to Rule 8. The verb com- 
fort a;*roes with they for its nominative. It is connected to sitjtport by thf 
conjunction and, aqrecahly to Rule •34. tSngels is noni. to are tindersto<»d, 
and Great Brilain is nom.'to can boast understood, according to Kole 35. 
REMARKS ON CONJUNCTION.S AND PREPOSITIONS. 

The same wor3 is occasionally employed, either as a conjunction, an ad- 
verb, or a preposition. " I submitted, for it was in vain to resist ;" in this 
e.xampie, for is a conjunction, because it connects the two members of n 
compound sentence. In the next it is a preposition, and governs ©iciory in 
the objective case : " He contended fvr victory only." 

In the first of the foilowinii sentences, since is a conjunction; in the se- 
cond, it is a preposition, and in the third, an adverb ; " Since we must part, 
let us do it peaceably ; I have not seen him since that time ; Our fricnaship 
commenced long sinceJ'^ 

" H3 will repent before he dies ; Stand before me; Why did you not re- 
turn htforc?"* [that or tliis time ;] in the tirst of these three examples, beforeJB 
an adverbial corimnction, because it expresses time and connects ; and in 
the second and third, it is a preposition. 

As the words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its members. 
Without attending to this circumstance, the learner may sometimes be at a 
loss to perceive the connecting power of a preposition or conjunction, for 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrases, ' 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence be^ns with k 
preposition or conjunction, its members are transposed ; as, " In the Says of 
Jorim, kini! of Israel, flourished the prophet Elisha ;""}/" thou seek the 
Lord, he will be found of thee j but, if thou, forsake him, bo will cast thee oil 
for ever." 

ply an ellipsis. If, by an. ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necessary to 
the grammatical constmction, I caimot accede to their assumption.^ In 
teaching grammar, as well as in other things, we ou^ht to avoid extremes: — 
we ought neither to pass superficially over an ellipsis necessary t9 the sense 
of a phrase, nor to put modern English to the blush, by adopting a mode of 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the character of our lan- 
guajre, and carry the learner back to the Vandalick age. , « 

But comes from the Saxon verb, beon-iUan^ to be-out. " A!r'#ere well hisi 
{ht'outj leave-ottt) the strancrev." " Man is htt a reed, floating oft the currail 
cjf time.»» Resolution : " Man is a reed, floating oo th» current of time ; 1)4** 
(6e-ottt this fact) he is nQt a stable being." 

•^d — aned, a»iV, and^ is the past part^ oTananad, to^dd, join. Ji, «», ttnA 
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• When coldness wraps this suffering cl».y, 
"All, whither strays the immortal mmd ?" 

That the words irty if, and when, in these examples, connect the raemhers 
of the respective sentences to which they are attached, will obnously appear 
Vf we restore these sentences to their natural order, and bring these particles 
••twem the members which they connect ; thus, " Ehsha the prophet floui- 
islied in the days of Joram king of Israel ;" "The Lord will be found of thee 
if thou seek him ; but he will cast thee off for ever i/thou forsake him ; 
"Ah, whither strays the immoiial mind, 
" When coldness wraps tliis sufiering clay ?** 

As an exercise on this lecture, you may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived? — ^What is 
a sentence? — What is a simple sentence? — What is a compound 
-sentence? — Give examples. — In what respect do conjunctions 
and prepositions agree in their nature? — How many sorts of 
conjunctions are there? — Repeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 
peat some conjunctions with their corresponding conjunctions. — 
Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
iler of parsing a conjunction. — Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ipj^ a conjunction? — What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
noun or pronoun connected with another? — What Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by a copulative conjunction ?— What Rule when the nouns are 
connected by a disjunctive ? — In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction, what Rule do you apply ? — Is a coil- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give examples. — 
W\vxt is said of the words for, since, and before ? — What is said 
•of the transposition of sentences? 

or one, from the same verb, points out whatever is mied, oned, or made one, 
^ind also refers to the thing tnat \s joined to. added to, or made one with, some 
other person or thing mentioned. " Julius ayul Harriet will make a liappy 
•pair." Resolution : "Julius, Harriet Jotncrf, untied, or aned, will make a hap- 
^y pair ;" i. c, Harriet made one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

For means caitse. 

Because — be-eause, is a compound of the verb 6c, and the noun cause. It 
retains the meaning of both ; as, " I believe the maxim, for I know it to be 
true ;" — ** I believe the maxnn, he-cause I know it to be true j" i. e. the cause 
of my belief, he, or is, I know it to be true. 

•Vor is a contraction of »« or, J^e is a contraction of }io(, and or, oT other, 
^lor is, not ofAw-wise : not in the other way or manner. 

Else is the imperative ofalesati, unless, otonlesan, and lest, the past part of 
iesan, all signifying to dismiss, release, loosen, set free. " He will be punish- 
ed, unless he repent ;"— "l/nieM,re/ea5c, give up (the fact) he repents, he will 
be punished.'* 

Though is the imperative of the Saxon veA thafi^n, to allow, and yd, «' 
gelmif W ipt Yet is simply, get; ancient g is our modem y. " Though h . t^t* 
me, s^will I trust in him':— (?i*anf or alUw (thp 6ct) he tlay roe, gtt^ ^ M^ 
f4fn (Ai opposite fact) I will trust in him,'' 

11* A 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPmCAL NOTES. 
From what parts of speech are prepositions and conjunctions derived 7 — 
What is Home Tooke'a opinion of that?— From what is each of the follow- 
ing words derived, that, i/, but, and, beeaiisit, nor, dse, unUss, leit, though, and 
yet? 



^ LECTURE X. 

OF INTERJECTIONS.— CASES OF NOUNS. 

Interjections are words which express the 
sudden emotions of the speaker ; as, '* Mas ! I 
fear for lile;" ^' O death ! where is thy sting ?^ 

Interjections are not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. Almost an) word may be used as an interjection ; but 
when so employed, it is not the representative o^ a. distinct idea. 
A word which denotes a distinct conception of the mind, must 
necessarily belong to some other part of speech. They who 
wish to speak often, or rather,to make noises, when they have 
no useful information to communicate, are apt to use words very 
freely in this way; such as the following expressions, la, lamt, 
my, Omxj, dear, dear me, suiyrising, astonishing, and the 
fike. 

Interjections not included in the following list, are generally 
known by their taking an exclamation point after them. 
A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL, INTERJECTIONS. 

1. i' earnestness or grief ; as, ! oh! ah! alas! 

2. Contempt ; as, Pish ! tush ! 

3. IVonder; as. Heigh! really! strange! 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The term Inter jection \s applied to those inarttcul(tte sounds employed 
both by men and brutes, not to express distinct ideas, but emotional pas- 
?6ions, or feclinffs. The sounds employed by hflman beings m groammg, 
aiohi'ig, cr)'inff, screaming, shrieking, and laughing, by the Sog in baHdng^ 
pr»vvlm<!, and whining, by the horse in snorting and neighing, l^tltt sheep 
m bleating, by the cat in mewi/ig, by the dove in cooing, by the dtatk in* 
quacking, and by the goose in l\issing, we sometimes attempt to represent 
by words ; but, as written words are the ocular representatisws of orticttlatM , 
sounds, they cannot be made clearly to denote inarticul0S! Of indisHnei 
»»»we«. Such indistinct.utteranccs belong tjo natural laofv^i*^ hvi they 
fall below the bounds of regulated speeah. Hence, real m^jections wpe 
«»t • part of wiilten 4anguaj2fe. 
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4. CaUing; as, Horn ! ]^l halloo! 

5. Disgmt or aversion ; ss, Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away ! 

6. Attention ; as, Lo ! behold ! hark ! 

7. Requesting silence ; as, Hush I hist ! 

8. Salutation ; as, Welcome ! hail ! all hail ! 

NoTR. Wc freaiiently meet with what some call an interjeetive phrase; 
wich as, Ungrateful wretch ! impudence of hope ! folly in the extrame ! what 
ingratitude ! away with liim ! 

As the interjection is the least important part of speech m the 
English language, it will require but little attention. You may, 
however, make yourself well acquainted with what has been 
said respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 
The order of parsing an Interjection, is — 
an interjection, and why ? 

^ "0 virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 
O is an interjection, a word used to express some passion or 
emotion of the speaker. 

The ten parts of speech have now been unfolded and eluci- 
dated, although some of them have not been fully explained. 
Before you proceed any farther, you will please to begin again 
at the first lecture, and read over, attentively, the whole, observ- 
ing to parse every example in the exercises systematically. You 
will then be able to parse the following exercises, which contain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully six hours in a 
day, and pursue the directions given, you may become, if not a 
critical, at least, a good, practical grammarian, in six week^; 
but if you study only three hours in a day, it will take you 
nearly three months to acq^ire the same kno^ylcdge. • 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. ^ 
True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro- 
motes the happiness of all around him. 

Modesty always appears graceful in youth : it doubles th© 
lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide. 

The meaning of those words commonly called interjections, is easily 
, shown by tracing them to their rootj?. 

Pish and pshaw are the Anglo-Saxon paee, paeca; and are equivalent to 
trumpery ! i. c. irompene, from tromper, 

Fy or fie is the imperative, foe, the past tense, and feh or faugh, the past 
part, of the Saxon verh^rt, to hate. 

Lo is the imperative of look. Halt is the imperathre of healden, to hold. 
Farewell— fara'WeU, is a compound offaran, to so, and the adverb welL It 
means, to go weU, Welcome — tcell-oome, signi&s, it is weU that you are 
tome, Mien comes from the French a Dieit^ tofod ; meaning, I corameiul 
you to God 
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He who, every morning, platfjbe transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, canitHf a thread that will guide hire 
through the labyrinth of Ae n\ost busy life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committing that 
barbarous act ; but, alas ! I fear the consequence. 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend; , 

1 set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

Apd, placed on high, above the storm's career, 

Look downward where a hundred realms appear : — 

Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 

Are trifling, and decay ; • • 

And thoSe who mind the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

Note. In the second sentence of the Foregoing exercises, iohich is got 
emed by the verb to hide^ according to RtJLE 16. He is nom. lo carries 
xoho is noni. to j>lm\s. Follows agrees M'ith who understood, and is connected 
to plana by and ; Rule 34. Wliat did the king give ? A retoard to me. The» 
retoard is in the 06;. case, gov. by gave; Rule 20. Me is gov. by to under- 
stood ; Note 1, Rule 32. The phrase, committing that barbarous act, is gov. 
by for; Note 2, under Rule 28. Hoitr is in the o6j. case, gov. by to spend; 
Rule 20. Look is Connected to set by and ; Rule 34. Joys is nom. to are. 
That IB gov. by brings; Rule 16. Those is nom. to are understood. They 
is nom. to are URderstood ; Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extensive 
explanation of the cases'of nouns ; and, as they are, in many 
situations, a little diflicult to be ascertained, T will now offer 
some remarks on this subject. But before you proceed, I wish 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented, 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the sub- 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyzing. 

A noun i« sometimes nominative to a verb placed many linea 
after the noun. You must exercise your judgment in this matter. 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning with, 
"He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the verb 
to which he is nominative. What does he do? He carries on 
u ihread, &c. He, theuy is nominative to the verb earner* 
What does who do ? Who j)lansy and who follows^ &c. HThea 
who is nom. to 'plans, and who understood, is nominatiiii^ Iqi 
follows, 

" A soul without reflection, like a pile 
" Without inhabitant, to ruin runs." 

In order to find the verb to which the noun sovi, m thia sen*- 
tence, is the nominative, put the question ; What does> a «otil 
without reflection do ? Such a soul n«rt« to naoy like a: pE« 
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without inhabitant. Thus you discover, that 8€nd is nominative 
to runs. 

When the words of a septenco are arranged according to their 
natural order, the nominative case; Jnou recollect, is placed be- 
fore the verb, and the objective, after it ; but when th^ wordp of 
n sentence are transposed ; that is^ not arranged according' 4o 
their natural order, it frequently happens, that the nominative 
comes aflevy andv the objective, before the verb; especially m 
poAtry, or when a question is asked : as, " Whence arises the 
fMsei^j of the present world?" "What good thing shall I do to 
inherit eternal life V^ Put these expressions in the declarative 
form, and the nominative will precede, and the oW^eciivG folloio 
its verb : thus, " The misery of the present world anses whence ; 
^ I shall do what good thing to inherit eternal life." 

** Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
*' Had, in her sober livery, all things clad." 
" Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
" With patience manya year she bore." 

What did the evening ddl The evening came on. Gray /tpf- 
Ught had clad what 1 Twilight had clad all things in her sober 
livery. Evening^then/is nom. to came, and the noun things is 
in the objective case, and gov. by hcul clad : Rule 20. What 
did she bear ? She bore thy rigid lore with patience, for, or dur- 
ing, many a year. Hence you find, that lore is in the objective 
case, and governed by bore, according to Rul£|^. Year is 
gov. by during understood : Rule 32. pP 

A noun is frequently nominative to a verb uiraerstood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a verb understood ; as, " Lo, 
[there t?] the poor Indian, ! whose untutored mind." " 0, the 
pain [there is /] the bliss \there i«] in dying !" " All were 
. sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [loas not swnA:."] "He 
thought as a sage [^thinks,'] though he felt as a man [/«cZ»."] 
" His hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [is blown 6y."] 
Rule 35 applfes to these last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
pronoims which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may be in the nominative case when it 
has no verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever a direct address is made, the persdn 
or thing spoken to, is in the nominatiw case inde- 
pendent; as, ** James, I desire yoU to study ** 
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You notice that, in this ejcpression, I address myself to Jam^s^ 
that is, I speak to him ; and you observe, too, that there is no verb, 
either expressed or implied, to which James can be the nomina- 
tive ; therefore you know ihat James is in the nom. case inde- 
pendent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that tchenever a noun 
is of the tecond person, it is in the nom. case independent ; that 
is, independent of any verb ; as, 'iSc/ma, ^hy halls are silent; 
Love and meekness, my lord, become a churchman, better than 
ambition ; Jeimsalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
•gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farther 
illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 6th Rule, ci 
Syntax. 

Note. %Vhen a pronoun of the second person is in apposition with a boob 
independent, it is in the same case ; as, " Tlunt traitor j I detest thee.** 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 
A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom- 
inative c^se absolute ; aSj *^The sun being ' risen, 
we pursued our journey." 

Sun is here placed before the partjciple " being risen,'* and 
has no verb to agree wkh it ; tlierefore it is in the nominative 
case absolute, according tc Rule 6. 

Note I. i^^un or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is al- 
ways of the Vp^ person ; but, in the case absolute, it is generally of the 
third iperson, ^% 

2. The case absolute is always nominative ; the foUowine sentence it 
therefore incort-ect: "Whose top shall tremble, Awn descending,*' &c ; it 
should be, he descending. 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. | 

Two or more nouns or pronouns signifj^ing- the 
rSBxae person*or thing, are put, by amosition^ m . ! 
the same case ; as, " Cicero^ the pbat orator^ 
philosopher^ and statesman of Rome, was mur- 
dered by Anthony." 

Apposition, in a grammatical sense, means somethingldded, 
or names added, in order more fully lo define or illustrate the 
sense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that Cicero, in the preceding example, is mere- 
ly tho proper name of a man ; but when I give him the thr^e 
additional appellations, and call him a great orator, philosopher^ 
^ndsla^nan, vou understand what kind of a man he was ; that 
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IB, by giving kim these three additional nanies, his character and 
abilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surely, 
you cannot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
in the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, the orator was mur- 
dered, and the philosopher was murdered, and the statesman was 
mardered, because they all mean one and the same person. 

Nouns and pronouns in the objective case, are frequently in 
apposition ; as, He struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that, when he struck Chaarlesy he struck the student, because 
Charles was the student, and the student was Charles ; therefore 
the noun student is in the objective case, governed by " struck," 
and put by apposition with Charles, according to Rule 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to parse the following examples correctly and 
systematically. 

PARSING. 

" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore." 

Maid is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 

gort ^fem. gender, it denotes a female — second pers. spoken 

to— sing. num. it implies but one — and in the nominative case 
independent, because it is addressed, and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

Rule 5. When an address is inade, the noun or pronoun ad' 
dressed,is put in the nominalive case inaependent. ^^ 

" The general being ransomed, tlie barbarians^^nitted him 
to depart." . 

General is a nou|i, the name, &c. (parse it in full : J — and in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle " being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
' it, agreeably to 

Rule 6. A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, and 
being indeper^nt of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative 
case absolut^^ 

" Thou man of God, flee to the land of Judah." 

Thmi is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it pei#)nates " man" — second pers. spoken to — mas. gender, 
sing. num. because the noun " man" is for which it stands ; 
Rule 13. (Repeat the Rule.) — Thou is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by appos^iiion with m>an, because it signi- 
fies the same thing, according to 

Rule 7. Tioo or ^nore nouns, or nouns and pronouns, sigrn* 
ying the same thing, are put, bij apposition, in tht same cMe. 
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Man is in the nominative case independonti according* to 
Rule 5. Flee agrees with thou understood. 

** Lo ! JVcio/on, 'priest of Nature, shines afar, 
" Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 
Jfexoion is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominative 
case to "shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. "Case, it is 
the actor and subject of the verb " shines," and put by apposition 
with " Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeab^ 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Turn from your evil ways, O house of Israel ! Yp fieidsr of 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! prochiim your 
Maker's wondrous power. O king ! live for ever. The mur- 
mur of thy streams. Lora, brings back the memory of ^o 
past. The sound ot thy woods, Garmallar, is lavely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath ? 
Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thus got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having c^^W, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clo^H in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepl^sd ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

^ In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the proj^aet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suffered martyrdom. . C<me^ peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dire// with me. Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen, lend me your oaiw. 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! |ft 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou flSit 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower : — * 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild, ^ 

And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

NoTB. Those verbs in iidi^^ in the precedin|r example^ an all in tiis 
imperative mood, and second person, agreeing with thm*y ye, or you, under- 
•tood. Haitae of Israel ta a noun of multitude. Was rooted md must he dai£ 
<^||Bpa8flive verbs. Jirt Jted is a nouter verb ki a passive lorm. Cto^litCfE m m 
peilect participle. Till is an adrerbial conjunction. 
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When you shall have analyzed, systematically, every word in 
, the foregomg exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Repeat the list of interjections. — Repeat some interjective 
phrases. — Repeat the order of parsing an interjection. — In or- 
der to find the verb to which ajiojin is nom. Mhat question do 
ypu put ? — Give examples. — Is the nominative case ever placed 
* after the verb? — ^AVhen? — Give examples. — Doesrthe objective 
case ever come before the verb 1 — Give examples. — Is a noun 
ever nom. to a verb understood 1 — Give examples. — When is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent 1 — Give exam- 
ples. — Are nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 
independent 1 — ^Vhen a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
noun independent, in what case is it ? — When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute ? — Give examples. — When are 
n^ouns or nouns and pronouns put, hy apposition, in the same 
case » — Give examples. — In parsing a noun or pronoun in the. 
nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied ? — In pars- 
ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule ? — ^What Rule in parsing 
nouns or pronouns in apposition ? — ^Do real interjections belong 
t9 written language ? {.P)id. JVoics.) — From what are the fol- 
lowing words derived, 2)w^,/j/, lo^ haltf farewell, welcome^ adieu? 



LECTURE XL 



OP THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You teive now acquired a general, and, I may say, an exten- 
siv-e, knowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you know but 
little, as yet, respecting the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Verb. I will, therefore> commence this lecture by giving 
you an explanation of the Moods and Tenses of veibs. Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read 6ver Lec- 
ture IL and reflect well upon what is there said respecting the 
verb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly through the 
moods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instead of 
fin^g yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies, you 
M'ill scarcely find an obstruction to impede your progress* 

12 
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I. OF THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the man 
%ieT in which its action, passion, or being is repre 
scnted. 

When I wish to assert a thing, positively, I use the declarth 
iwe or truUcaiive mode; as, The man walks; but sometimes the 
action or occurrence of which I wish to speak, is doubtful, 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must adopt 
another mode of expression; thus, If the man wcdk, he will re- 
fresh himself with the bland hreezes. The second mode or 
manner of representing the action, is called the subjunctive or 
coiiditiorud mode. 

Again, we sometimes employ a verb when we do not wish 
to declare a thing, nor to represent the action in a doubtful or 
conditional manner; but we wish to command some one to act 
We then use the imveraiive or commanding mode, and say, 
WaUCf sir. And when we* do not wish to command a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his pcv)er or ability to act. Thii 
fourth mode of representing action, is called the potential mode; 
as, He can walk; He could walk. The fifth and last mode, 
called the infinitive or unlimited mode. We employ in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner, that is, without confining it, in 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as, 
To walkf to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode or 
manner of representing the action, passion, or being of a verb, 
must vary according to the different intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, tlie number of 
moods in our language would amount to many hundreds. But 
tliis principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any bene- 
ficial result. The divisiwi of Mr. Harris, in his. Hermes, is 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods; 
his interrogative, optaiivey hortative, promissive, precauiive, re- 
quisitive, enun^ative, &c. But as far as philosophical accuracy 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are concern- 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement is preferaUe to the fol- 
lowing. I am not imaware that plausible objections may be 
raised agaiost it; but what arrangement cannot be objected to? 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indictive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, the Potential, and the 
Infinitive. 
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The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing; as, '^He writes :^^ or it asks a 
question ; as, " Does he write ? Who wrote that ?" 

The term indicative^ comes from the Latin indico, to declare. 
Hence, the legitimate province of the indicative mood, is to de- 
e/are thmgs, whether positively or negatively ; thus, positivelyy 
He came with me ; negativelyy He came not with me. But in 
order to avoid a multiplication of moods, we extend its meaning, 
and use the indicative mood in asking a question ; as. Who came 
Mrith you ? 

The subjunctive mood being more analogous to the indica- 
tive in conjugation, than any other, it ought to be presented 
next in order. This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicative in sense ; therefore you ought t© make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the indicative, before you com- 
mence with the subjunctive. i 

The SuBju.vcTiVE Mcod expresses action, 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
manner: or, 

When a verb is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or sup- 
Eosition, it is in the Subjui^ctive Mood ; as, " if 
e sttidyi he will improve; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, u?i- 
lessne repent; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered ;" (that is, i/'he had been there.) 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, in the preceding exam- 
ples, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs stitdtfj 
chide, repent, and had been^ are in the subjunctive mood. 

• Note 1. A verb in this mood is generally attended by another verb in 
■ome other mood. You observe, tha<- each of the first three of the preceding 
examples, contains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a \erb in 
the potential. 

2. Whenever the conjunctions if, though, wUesSt except, whether, lest, or 
may others, denote contingency or doubt, the verbs that follow them are in 
the subjunctive mood ; as, " If he ride out every day, his liealth will probably 
improve j" that is, if ho shall or should ride out hereafter. But when these 
eoiganctions do not imply doubt, &c. the verbs that follow them are in the 
. indicative, or some other mood ; as, *' Though he rides out daily, his health 
is no better.'* The conjunctive and indicative forms of this mood, are explain- 
ed in the conjugation of the verb to love. See page 145. 

The Imperative Mood is used for command- 
mg, exhorting, entreating, or permitting; as. 
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186 ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 

" Depart thou ; Remember my admonitions ; Tar- 
ry awhile longer ; Go in peace.** 

The verb depart expresses a command ; r&inemher exhorts ; 
tanrxj expresses entreaty ; and go, permission ; therefore they 
are all in the imperative mood. 

The imperalive, from impero, to command, is literally that 
mode of the verb used in commanding ; but its technical mean* 
ing in grammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhortipgi 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second per- 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with tfwuy 
ye, or youy either expressed or implied. You may know a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nominative 
is always second person, and frequently understood; as, Greerge^ 
give me my hat; that is, give thou, or give you. When the 
nominative is expressed, it is generally placed aHer the verb; asi 
Go thou ; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
as, Do thou go ; Do ye depart. (Do is the auxiliary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, 
liberty, or necessity, power, will, or obligation ; 
as, " It may ram ; He may go or stay ; We must 
eat and drink; I can ride; He woidd loalk ; They 
should learn.^ 

In the first of these examples, the auxiliary may implies pos- 
sibility ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at liberty 
to go or to stay ; in the third, muit denotes necessity ; can de- 
notes power or ability ; would implies will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a mind to walk ; and shoidd implies obligation. Hence 

PRILOSOPRICAL NOTES. 

The changes in the termination of words, in all languages, feave been 
formed by the coalescence of words of appropriate meanifl«r. This siAjiMft 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of show^ 
ine, that the moods and tenses, as well as the number and pei-son, of Engt> 
lini verbs, do not solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing syllables which form the number and pefson of the He- 
brew verb, are stRl considered pronouns ; and, by those who have investi^ 
ffated the subject, it is concedea, that the same plan has been adopted tik 
the formation of the Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrevr. Some 
languages have carried this process to a very great extent. Ours is ronmi^ 
able for flie small number of its inflections. But they who reject theposmve 
verb, and those moods and tenses which are formed by employing ™it sfiB 
called " auxiliary verbs," because they arefimud qflwam' more »<ft#,'do not 
appear to reason soundly. It is inconsistent to admit, that fralk-etA, and 
^mlk-ed, are teasea, because each ia but one werd, and to Hi^ hme trafit- 
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you perceive, that the verbs, may rain, may go, must eat, must 
drink, can ride, would walk, and should learn, are in the jpoien- 
Ucd mood. 

NctTB 1. Asa verb in the indicative mood i§ converted into the subjunc- 
tive when it is preceded by a conjunction expressing doubt, contingency, 
supposition, &c, so a verb in the potential mood, may, in like manner, be 
turned mto the subjunctive ; as, "Jfl could deceive him, I should abhor it ; 
Thcughhe should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable.'* I coidd 
dectwty is in the potential ; Jfl could deceive^ is in the subjunctive mood. 

2. The potential mood, as well as the indicative, in used in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, ** May 1 go ? Could you understand him ? Must we die ?" 

^ Tfce Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man- 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neither 
person nor number ; as, " To speak, to walk.^^ 

Infinitive means unconfined, or unlimted. This mood is 
called the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person with its nominative ; but a 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
. its termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
derstand why all verbs are called JJm7c or limited^ excepting 
those in the infinitive mood.. 

Note. To^ the sign of the infinitive mood, is often understood before the 
verb ; as, " Let me proceed ;" that is, Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. To 
18 not a preposition when joined to a verb in this mood ; thus, to ride, to 
Tuk) ; but it fdiould be parsed with the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I write, the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
Isay, i/ 1 write, or, im/ws I write, &c. the verb is inthesub- 
iunctive mood ; write thou, or write ye or you, the imperative ; 
I may write, I must toriteyl could write, SfC. the potential ; and 

ed, and totU walk, as tenses, because each is composed of two words. Elk, 
as previously shown, is a contraction of doelA, or haoethy and ed, ofdede, dodo^ 
doed, 4>r ^; and, therefore, walk-eM; I e. walk-doethy or doetk-waXky and 
irdk-edp. e. walk-did, or doed or (iu^walk, are, when analyzed, as strictly 
eompound, as xjoiU walk, shall walk, and hime walked. The only difTerenccn 
in the formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce with the main verb, but ia 
the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

If it be said that toUl walk is composed of two words, each of wliich con- 
veys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
argument, with all its force, mav be applied to walk-ethy walk-e<^, walk.^ut, 
or did walk. The result of all the investigations of this subject, appears to 
•ettledown into the hackneyed truism, that the passive verbs, and the moods 
and tenses, of some languages, are formed by inflections, or terminations 
•itlMc prefixed or postfixed, and of other languages, by the association of 
Muxmiy verbs, which have not yet been contracted and made to coalcac* 

13* 
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ihe action took place prior to the taldng place of tks other pa^l 
action specified in the same sentence. 

The First Future Tense denotes a ftiturfe 
action or event ; as. " I willjinkh '; I shall finish 
my letter.'^ 

The Second Future Tense represents a fu* 
ture action that will be fiilly accomplished, at or 
before the time of another future action or event ; 
as, " I shall have finished ,m}* lettef when my 
brother arrives." 

This example clearly shows you the meaning and the proper 
iisc of the second future tense. The verb '* shall have finished** 
implies a future action that will be completely finished, al or be* 
fore the time of the other future event denoted by the phrase, 
** when my brother arrives,^^ 

' Note. What is sometimes called the Inceptive future, is expressed thus ; 
" I am going to ton'te;" " lam about to loritey Future time is also indi- 
cated by placing the infinitive present immediately after the indicative pre- 
sent of the verb to be ; thus, ** I iim to write ;" " Harrison is to 6c, Or ought 
to be, commander in chief;" *^ Harrison is to annmand the army." 

You may now read what is said respecting the moods and 
tenses several times over, and tlien you may learn to conjugaU 
a veii). But, before you proceed to the conjugation of verbs, 
you will please to commit the following paragraph on the AuxiU 
iary verbs, and, also, the mgfts of the moods and tenses ; and, in 
conjugating, you must pay particular attention to the manner in 
which these signs are appUed. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are those by 
the help of which the English verbs are prinei- 

the moodfl to three, and of the tenses to two. It is certain, however, that if 
we reject the nrnnea of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, tho names 
of the potential and subjunctive moods, and of the passive verb^ in writing 
mnd discourse we must still employ those verbal conMmtions which ^ma 
them ; and it is equally certain, that the proper mode of employing sucJi 
oomlniiations, is as easily taught or learned by the old theory, which ialaU9 
them, as by the new, which gives them no name. 

On philosophical principles, we might, perhaps^ dispense with thejflAre 
enses df the verb, by analyzing each word separately ; but, as ilhistFaM^n 
page 79, the combined words which form our perfect and pluper^ttdnses, 
nave an asmeUted meaning, which is destroyed by analyzing each word sepa- 
rately. That arrangement, therefore, which rejects these tensei. appenrs to 
^not only tmphilnophicaij but inconsistent and inaccurate. * c 
br the satitffactioft of those teachers who prefer it, and ftraetr adk^ 
tiMii too, « modernized pkMQtopJUcal theory of the mooda tad tojuet i^lbt- 
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paBy conjugated, May^ can^ must, might, couldf 
wouldy should, and s}iall, are always auxiliaries ; 
fio, be, have, and will, are sometimes auxiliaries, 
and sometimes principal verbs. 

The use of the auxiliaries is shown in the following conjuga • 
tion. 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the sense, or 
by its havinff no ^gn, except in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " Who loves you ?" 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, 
whether, and lest, are generally signs of the Sti- 
junctive; as, ^' If Hove; unless I love,^^ &c. 

A verb is generally known to be in the Impera- 
tive Mood by its agreeing with thou, or ye or you, 
understood; ias, ** Love virtue, and follow her 
steps ;" that is, love thou, or love ye or you ; fol- 
low /Aow, &c. 

,Mau, can, and must, might, could, woidd, and 
should, are signs of the Potential Mood ; as, " I 
may love ; I must love ; I should love," &c. 

To is the sign of the Irfinitive; as, " To love, 
to smile, to hate, to walk/ 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The first form of the verb is the sign of the 
present tense ; as, love, smile, hate, walk 

presented. If it is not quite so convenient and useful as the M one, they 
need not hesitate to adopt it. It has the advantage of being.neip ; ano^ 
moreover, it sounds larger and will make the commonalty stare. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, that you teach " philosophical grammary founded on reason 
mid common sense,^^ and you will p^a for a very learned man, and make aU 
the good housewives M'onder attl^k'apid march of intellect, and the Vast 
improvements of the age. 

BTOOD. 

Verbs have three moods, the indicative, (embracing what is commonly ill- 
duded under the indicaXivey the suJbjunctivef and the potential^) the impenu 
<ive, and the infinitive. — For definitions, refer to th« body of uie work. 

TENSE OR TIME. 

Verbs have only two tensM. tbe present and the past. 

4. verb *rpre2s:ng aoiion commenced and not completed, is in the|)rcSoiit 
tcns^) as, *yleligion soars : it has gained many victories : it wiU [to] ccrrry 
its votaries t6 the blissful regions." 
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Ed — ^the imperfect tense of regular veiSbs; 
as, lovedf smiled^ hatedj walked. 

Have — ^the perfect ; as, have loved. 

Had — the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

Shall OT will — the first future; as, shall love j 
or will love ; shall smile, will smile. 

Shall or will have — ^the second future ; as^ 
shall have loved, or will have loved. 

Note. There aj-e some exceptions to thes# signs, which you will notice 
by referring to the conjugation in the potential mood. 

, Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the signs of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther than to the subjunctive mood. 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task of learning to conjugata 
verbs, ^ill be transformed into a few hours of pleasant pastime* 

The Indicative Mood has six tenses. 

The Subjunctive has also six tenses. 

The Imperative has only one tense. ,; ! 

The Potential has/owr tenses. 

The Infinitive has two tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. '^ 

The Conjugation of an active verb^ is styled 
the actvoe- voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 

When a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense j as, " This 
page (the Bible) God hung out c^f heaven, and retired.^* 

JL verb in the imperative and infi|Kve moods, is alwa3rs in the presmt 
tanio, high authorities to the contiary Wtwithst anui ng. The commamf must 
nete$$ttrUy be given in time present, although lUfidjUmsnit must be f^a^^-^ 
Joha, what are you doing ? I^eaming my task. Why do you hf0. it ? 
■M . . . . do ! ' "" 



Because my preceptor conwumded me to do sd When did l]f.fiPfiiliaBd 
you? YaUrday. — Not nmo, of course. '^V'', 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a cosuiHpito bo 
given mfdure thne, and that the /uZ/ilmmt of the commaii^w^Ml^ futura^ 
kfM nothing to do with the tense or time of the command ite^lUmths mi 
pXvn «fl to put to the blush the gross absurdity of those^n'. ii^asiffy Uw 
time of the fulfilment with that ot the comraani V» 
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Verbs are called Regular when they form their 
unperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect paiticiple, by adding to the present tense 
edj or d only when the verb ends ia e ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 

I favour. I favoured. favoured. 

I love. , I loved. loved. 

^ A Reguld'^ Verb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love. — Indicative Mood. ^ 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Pcrs. I love, . 1. We love, 

2. Pers. Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, lov- ) 3. They iove. 

eth or loyes. ) 

When we widli to express energy or positivoness, the auxiliary do shoiild 
9rtoede the verb in t^ present tei^se : thus, 

Singuktr, PluraL 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. Yc or you do love, 

3. He doth tr does love. 3* They do love. 



Singular. 

1. I loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 

3. He loved. 


Imperfect Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural 

We loved, ^ 
Ye or y6\i loved, 
Thev loved. - 


Or by prefixmg did to the present : thus, 
Sinstdar. Plural, 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. Ye or you did lov«, 

3. He did love. 3.' They did love. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

You may read the book which I have printed. 

JWin/, an irregular active verb, signifying "to have and to exercise might 
or strength," indie mood, pres. tense, second pcBs. p!ur. agreeing with it» 
nom. ytni. Read, an irregular verb active^ infinitive mood, pres. tense, witb 
the sign to understood, referring to you as its agent. Have, an active verb, 
signifying to possess, indie, present, and having for its object, book under* 
stood after '< which.'' Printed, a pert participle, referring to book understood* 

Johnson, and Blair, and Lowth, would have hem laughed at, had they ettaifm 
ed to iknist any thing like our modernized philosophiod grammar down the 
tkroaU of their cotemporaries. 

IFnfc an active verb, signifying '' to exercise volition," in the past tease 
if the tiAicative. Have, a verb, in the inftnitive, to understood. Been, a per* 
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Perfect Tense. 

Smgulctf Plural 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. Ye or you have loved, 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 

3. He had loved. 


Plural. ] 

1. We had loved, 

2. Ye or you had lov«d, 

3. They had loved. 


First Future 


Tense. 


Singular. 

1. I shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 

3. He shall or will love. • 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will love, 

2. Ye or you shaH or wiSt 

love, 
8, They shall or will love. 


Second Future Tense. 


Singular. 

1. I shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 

3. He will have loved. 


' Plural, 

1. We shall have loved, 

2. Ye or you will have 

loved, 

3. They will have loved. 



Note. Tenses fonned without tuxilianes, are called simple tenses j as, T 
koe ; I Icved ; but those formed by the help of auxiliaries, ais denominated 
compound tenses ; as, I have loved ; I had lovedf &c. 

This display of the verb shows you, in the clearest li^t, tho 
application of the signs of the tenses, which signs ought to bo 
perfectly committed to memory before you proceed any farther. 
By looking again at the conjugation, you wil[ notice, that luuCf 
placed before the perfect participle of any verb, forms the per- 
fect tense ; had, the pluperfect ; shall or will^ the first fliturOf 
and so on. 

Kow speak each of the Yerhs,love, hate, walk, smUe, rule, an4 
conquer, in the first person of each tense in this mood, wiUi tho 
pronoun 1 before it ; thus, indicative mood, pros, tense, bmt 
per^ sing. I love ; iiqperf. I loved ; perf. I have loved ; andjK^ 
on, through all the tenses. If you leara thoroughly the ^^^f^ 

-I— — ^ — . = ^ f i ■ ■ 

feet part of to he, referring to Johnson, Blair, und Lowth. , Lau^^idA,pertu 
part, of to laugh at, referring to the same as been. Had, aotiv«rin^ in th<i> 
pant tenso of tne indicative, agreemg with its nom. the^ E^tgn^ft^ pait* 
leferrina to they. * ' ^ 

CaH Sus ^*phalosqphical parsing, on reasoning principles, aiMiwKngto the 
^nsmal laws of nature and of thought,** and the piU wdl H4lrdbibd,>]: 
ptwwtts and their dupes, with the greatest ease imaginaWe. , ' 
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lotion of the verb in the indicative mood, you i^I find no diffi- 
culty HI conjugating it through those that follow, for in the con- 
lugation through afl the moods, there is a great similarity. 

Subjunctive Mood* 
Present Tense, or elliptical Mure.'—Canjimetivefornu 
SmgHhr, Plural. 

1. Ifflovei 1. If we love, 

8. Ifthoillove, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

Look again at the conjugation in the indicative present, ajid 
you will observe, that the form of the verb differs from this form 
in the subjunctive. The verb in the present tense of this mood, 
does not vary its termination on jiccojunt of number or person. 
This is called the eon^mkAtve form of the verb ; but som^imes 
the verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, is conjugated in 
the same manner as it is in th%indicative, with Uiis exception, (/> 
ihot^hj wUe98j or some other conjunction, is prefixed ; as, 
IndiciUive form. 
Singular. Phral. 

1. If 1 love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou lovost, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

The following general ifule will direct you when to use the 
em^uncHve form of the verb, and when the indicative* When a 
verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, has afuinrt signi« 
fioation, or a reference to fiUure time, the conjunctive form 
should be used ; as, << If thou protpety thou shouldst be thank- 
ful ;" ** He will maintain his principles,- though he losehia estate;'^ 
that is. If thou shaU or shouidst prosper ; tiiou^ he $haM. oi 
should lose, &c. But when a verb in the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, has no reference to future time, the indicative 
form ought to be used ; as, " Unless he ^neana what he says, 
he is doubly faithless." By this you perceive, that when a , 
verb in the present tense of the subjunctive mood, has a futere 
signification, an auanllary is always understood before it, for 
which reason, in this construction, the termination of the princi- 
pal verb never varies; as, "He will not become emineni, 
unless he exert himself;*' that is, unless he shall exert, or should 
exert himself. This tense of the subjunctive Ysood ouf^t to be 
called the elliptical future. 

The imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, aad the first future 
tenses of this mood, are conjugated, in ev3iy respect, like the 
name tenses of the indicative, with this exce|4io^ Jg Ag sub- 
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junctive mood, a conjunction impljring doubt, &c is prefixed te 
the verb. 

In the second future tense of this raood, the verb is conju- 
gated thus, 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I shall have loved, . 1. If we shall have loved, 

2. If thou shalt have loved, 2. If you shall have loveil, 
9» If he shall have loved. 3. If they shall liove loved. 
liOok at the same tenlso in tho indicative mood, and you wiB 

reiidily perceive the distinction between the two conjugations. 

iMrsRATiVE Mood. 
Singvlan *, Plural. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or yout 
thou love. or ao ye or you love. 

Note. We cannot command, exhoH^iftc. either in pM^ or fiUure ^uut^ 
iherefore a verb in this raood is always in the preset tense. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 
SingtHar. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or must 1ot« 

2. Thou niayst, canst, or 2. Ye *or you may, can. or 

must lovc^ must ^ove, 

8. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or m^ 
love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, couldy 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should love, 

love, 

•S. He might, could, would^ 3. They might, could, would 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tonse. 
Singular. PhraL 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, eon, or must ha^e^ 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can, er^ 

must have loved, must have loved, 

8. He may, can, or iiiust 3. They may, can, or miupt 
have .loved. havelovdl. ,,, ,...,^ 
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Pluperfect "Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, woul^ 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

S. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or phould«t would, or should have 

have loved, loved, 

3 He might,^ could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

By examining carefully the conjugation of the verb through 
Jiis mood, you will nnd it very easy ; ihus, you will notice, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, mayj can, or mustj is placed 
before a vejb, that verb is in the potential mood, present tense ; 
mighL couUl, t90uldy or should, renders it in the potential mood, 
imperjeci tense ; fnay, can, or must have, the perfect tense ; and 
mtghtf eouldy would, or should have, the pluperfect tense 

I:«FiNmvE Moon. 
Pres. Tense. To love. Perf. Tense. To have loved 

• Participles. 

Present or imperfeet, Loving. 

Perfect or passive, Lov^d. 

Compound, Having loved. 

NoTB. The perfect participle of a regular verb, correfiponds exactly with 
^e imperfect tense : *yet the former may, at all times, be distingaishcd from 
tue latter, by the following rule: In compo6itk>n, the imperfect tense of a 
▼erb always nas a nominative, either expressed or implied : the perfect par 
tidfle never has. 

For your encouragement, allow me to inform you, that when 
you shall have learned to conju^^te the verb to love, you will 
be able to conjugate all the regiilir verbs in the English lan- 
guage, for they are all conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursumg the following direction, you can, in a very 
abort time, learn to conjugate any verb. Conjugate the verb 
iove through all the moods and fenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun / before it, and speak the Participles : 
thus, Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pws. sing. I love; 
imperf. tense, I loved; perf. tense, I have loved: and so on, 
through every mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the pronoun thou beibre it, through all 
die moods and tenses ; thus. Indie, mood, pres. tense, second 
pers. sing, thou lovest ; imperf. tense, thou Igvedst : and so on, 
through the whole. After that, conjugate it in the third por« 
«ng. with he before it ; and then in tiie first pers. plural, with we 
before k, m like manner, through dl the moods and tenseii. 
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Although this mode of procedure tnay, at first, appear to be 
iaboiious, yet, as it is necessary, X trust you .will not hesitate 
10 adopt it My coatider.co in your perseverance, inducea me 
to recommend any courso which I know will tend to facilitate 
your progress. * 

When you shall have complied with my requisition, vou may 
conjugate the following verbs in the same manner ; which will 
enable you, heroaller, to teU the mood and tense of any verb 
without hesitation : walkjwie^ smiUj ruUf con^im't reduce^ relate^ 



f.£€TimE XU. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

lEEBOixtAE verbs ar« those that ^o not form 
their imperfect tense and perfect participle by 
the addition of d or ed to the present tense ; as. 



Preu Ttn9u 


. Impaf. Tctuc 


Piff,9rPm.?wU 


1 write 


I wrote 


written 


1 begin 


I began 


begun 


igo 


1 went 


fOM 


The following ie % 


lilt of the irregidm verl^ 


Thoie marked witkia 


are ■ometimee conjugated regulitHy. 




PrtB. Ttnst. 


hnperf, Taue. 


Perf.0rF0t$.Pmk 


AbUo 


•bodi 


abode 


Am 


wae 


been 


Anae 


aroae 


•riien 


Awake 


•woke, E. 


awaked 


llear»lo»Hfif >iik 


bare 


bom 


Bftar, le carry 


bore 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begm 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent 


b^n^ 


Bereave 


bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 


Beaeecb 


beeought 
bade, bid 


beeought 


Bid 


kiddKM 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


Wed 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Build 


brought 
built 


brought 
built 


Buret 


burst, E. 
bougfal 


bniaLE 
bQO«i;i 
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fret. 'Tmm, 




hnperf, Tefttc. 


Perf. «r Pats, Pan. 


Cast 




oast 


c&st 


Catch 




rj'"'''' 


cuuglit, R. 


Chide 




chidden, cliid 


Choose 




chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhen 


clave, R. 


cleaved * 


Cleave, to tptU 


elelt or clove 


cleft, cloven 


CUng 
Cloth* 




clung 


clung 




clothed 


clad, R. 


Come 




canie 


come 


Coat 




cost 


cost 


Crow 




N creWjR. 


crowed 


Creop 




crept 


crept 


Cut 




cut 


cut 


Dare, to venhtn \ 


durst 


dared 


Dare, tocW/«if»^^ 


' Kroulae 


* 


Deal 


^^, 


dealU R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig 




d'l?'"- 


dug, R. 


Do 




done 


Draw 


^ 


drew 


dra%vn 


Drive 


\ 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


v 


dank 


drunk, drank,^ 


DwtU 


V 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat 

Fall . 
Peed 


•■v' 

^-^ 


r . 


eaten. 

laUen 
fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fouffht 


fouTht 


Find 


V, 


found 


found 


Flee 


lied 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


*^ 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


* .- ■• 


forgot 


forgotten 


Forma 


' ' '' 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeie 




froae 


fruzcn 


Get 




got 


gfitt 


Gild 




gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird 




girt,R. 


girt,R. 


Give 




wen^ii 
gri^<fd T 


given 


Go 




^ gone 


Grave 




graven, R. 


Grind 




giiound • 


ground 


Grow 




^rew * 
had 


grown 
had 


HeT* 




Hang 




hung, R. 


&•" 


Hear 




beard 


Hew 




hewed 


hcM'n, R. 


l£de 




hid 


hidden, bid 


mt 




hit 


hit 


Hold 




held 


held 


Hurt 




hurt 


hurt 


Keep 




kept 


kept 


Knit 




knit, R. 


knit,R. 


Jbiow 




knew ^ 


known 


♦ The men were drunk : i. e. Inebriated. 


The toasts were erank. 


t Ctoften ia 


nearly obsolete. lU compotmd iwyotteii, ie rtill in good 


4ve. 
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Frtt. iitiii. 


UJ2/.1W 


Pgrr.0rP0m.FmH 


I^v 


laid 


laid 


1^ 


led 


led 


LMfe 


left 


left 


Lend ' 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


lei 


1Se,UfUi4mH 


!»^. 


lain 


Void 


loaded 


laden, R. 


LOM 


loat 


kMt 


Mak« ' 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown^R. 


P*y 


paid 


paU 


Put 


pot 


P^. 


Rekl 


read 


lead 


lUnd 


lent 


rent 


Bid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 




RinC 


nmg^rang, 


rung 


Sim 


roae 


naen 


Rire 


riTod 


rhren 


Run 


ran 


nm 


Saw 


aawed 


■awn^R. 


S.y 


aaki 


"* 


Sm 


aaw 


aeen 


Seek 
Sen 


3f* 


sr 


Send 


•ent 


■ent 


Set 


aet 


■et 


Shtke 


ahook 


riiakeo 


Shape 


•!^ 


■baped^ib^eii 


Shave 


ahaTod 


ahafen,R. 


Shear 


aheaied 


ahora 


Shod 


abed 


abed 


Shme 


8hone»R. 


■WR 


Show 


abowed 


■bowa 


Shoe 


abed 


ahod 


Shoot 


alMt 


abot 


Siiriak 


ahnmk 


ahnmk 


Sh.^ 


liati 


.. ihnil 


Shut 


■hat 


■hat. 


£X 


Strf;? 


ZL 


Sit 


wSl 


■at 


Slagr 


dew 


akda 


g 


S' 


SSL 


n 


•Iimf 


^ 


Sfit 
SmUe 


•^ 


Stten 


flow 


■owed 


SSm- 


Speek 


■poke 


1^ 



^RiMettkiteailyobMlelc 

t Saof and aank ihoiid not be QMd in ftmiSitr itjrto 
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^ft$* S^nifc 



8|nB 



Spit 
Split 

Stad 
Stiek 



Stiid* 
StiilM 
Striae 



bnp^ff. Tinn. . 

•pad 

•pent 


Per/, tr Pm, Pan, 
■ped 


■pat,B. 


•pat,R. 


•pun 


•pun 


•pit, •pat 


•pit,^pitteii,^ 


•plit 


•pkt 


.priMi 


•pro«i 


•pim^pniiC 


•prang 


•tood 


•tood 


•tola 


•tolen 


•hick 


•tuck 


n 


SSf 


•tioda^atrid 


•tridden 


•track 


•track or •tncken 


•trang 


•trang 


Mjwn 


•triren 


•tfow«d or •teewed 


(•trown,^trow«d, 
( or^trewed 


8wet,R. 


•wet,R. 


•wove 


•worn 


•wdUd 


•woUeQ,B. 


•wuixiy^wain 


•wura 


swung 


•wung 


took 


taken 


t«i|^ 


taught 


tore 


torn 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


throve, B. 


thiiven. 


throw 


thrown 


thrast 


thrust 


trod 


trodden 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


wore 


worn 


W0f« 


woTen 


wet 


wet,R. 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


^ound 


wound 


wrought, worked 


wrought, woiked 


wrung 


wrong 


wrote 


written. 



Stibwe vtfaw 

Sweat 

Swear 

Swett 

Swhn 

Swmg 

Take 

T«tr 

Tdl 

Thbk 

Thrive 

Throw 

Throat 

Troad 

Wax 

Wear 

Vfmfm 

Wat 

Weep 

Win 

WM 

Wori^ 

Wring 

Write 

In Sniiiaf writing and diecour^e^ the following, and some other Tcrbe, ari 
fftm tpuproMriy tenninated by I inatead of td; aa,. ''leant, spelt, spilt, 
ft9||t» iMipht?* Aejr •bould be, *' learned, apelled, epilled, •toppe<( latched.* 

Tou may now conjugate the following irregular verbs in a 
fnanner similar to the conjugation of regular verbs : arise, begin^ 
|rtnc2, do, go, grow, run, lend, teach, write* Thus, to aT^se — In- 
dicative mood, pres. tense, first person, sing. I arise ; imperf. 
tmse^ I arose ; perf. tense, I have arisen, and so on, througi all 
the moods, aad all the tenses of each mood ; and thorn speak 
the participle* . ams, pres. arising, perf. arisen, comg. hg^aog 



« Spttten is nearly obeolete. 
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arisen. In die next pfece, conjugate the sarae verb in the second 
person sing, through all the moods and tenses ; and then in the 
third person sing, and in the first pers. plural. After that, you 
may proceed in the same manner with the words begin, bind, iit. 

Now read the XI. and XII. lectures four or Jive times over, 
and learn the order of parsing a verb. You will then be pre* 
pared to parse the following verbs in full ; and I presume, aH 
the other parts of speech. Whenever you parse, you must refei 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cannot re« 
peat them without. I will now parse <a verb, and/loscribe all its 
properties by applyin£^ the definitions and rules according to tho 
systematick order. 

** We eoM not accomplish the business.'' 

CoM aectnnpliah is a verb, a word which signifies to do->-«M» 
live, it expresses action — transitive, the action [^ssas over frooi 
the nom. " we'* to the object " business'' — reffular, it will form 
its imperfect tense of the indie, mood and perfT part, in ec^^-po* 
lential mood, it implies possibility or power — imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant — first pe«i. plural, because the 
nom. *' we" is with which it agtees, agreeably to Rule. 4. d vtrb 
musi agcretj &e« Conjugated — Indie, mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accomplish ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; pei^ 
feet, I have aocomplished ; pluperfeet, I had accomplished ; and 
so on. — Speak it in the person of eacn tense through all the 
moods, and coiyugate in the same manner every verb you parse. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

TVfc ixereUet contain a complete vmnety rf ^oods and Tenaee, 
I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou learnest thy lesson 
badly. John, do you write a good hand ? Those'ladies wrote n 
beautiful letter, but they did not despatch it. Have you seen the 
gentleman to whom I gave the book 1 He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived. Whei; 
will those persons return 1 My friend shall receive his reward* 
He will have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

Jf Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
%e does not improve. Unless that man shall have accomplished 
his work by midsummer, he will receive no wages. Orlando, 
dbey my precepts, unless you wish to injure yourself. Remem* 
bor what is toM you. The physician may administer the medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it I told him that he misht 
ge^ but he would not ^^He might havejgone last week, had li^ 
iMmducted liimself properly; (that is( if he hod eondueMI^ 
Ie;o.) Boys, prepare to recite your lessons. ^Toiii^ ladies^ let 
m9 hear you jsepeat what you have learned. Study, diligently, 
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ivlttdwret task may lie aUotted to you. To correct the spirit 
of discontenty let us consider how little we deserve. To die for 
one's county, is glorious. How can we become wise ? To 
•oek God is wisdom. What is true greatness ? Active benevo- 
lence. A Food man is a great man. 

NoTB 1. 3f«n, foilowiiiff greaif and loAal, in the last two examples, are 
nom. after it .* Rulb 81. To seek God, and to die for one's country, are mem- 
bere of sentenceii, each put as the nom. case to is respectively: Rule 24. 
The verb to correct it the infinitive mood absolute : Note under Rule 23^ 
JMey ke tUoited it a pafsive verb, agreeing ivith wkieh,ihe relative part of 
wksUnor. Tk«l, thenrst part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, agreeing with 
Usk ; mod feiX; is governed by studv. Heor, followmg let, and repeat, follow- 
ing Amt, are in the infinitive mood without the sign to, accordmg to Rule 
95. Tercdfeii governed hj^repwre: Rule 23. Istol^VB a passive verb, 
agreeing with vshkh, the relative part <>tvohalever ; and you, following, is go- 
vemed by to understood : Note 1, under Rule 32. 

t. In panio^ « pronoon, if the noun for which it stands is not expressed, 
Tum Biiift tay it repretents tome person or thing understood 



LECTURB XIII. 

6F THE AUXIUART, PASSIVE, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
I. AUXILIARY VERBS 

Before you attend to the following additional remarks on (he 
AuxiUmij Verbsi you will do well to read again what is said res- 
pecting them in lecture XI. page 140. The short account there 
given, and their application in conjugating verbs, have already 
made them quite iluniliar to you ; and you have undoubtedly 
ohservedy that, without their help, we cannot conjugate any verb 
io any of the tenses, except the present and imperfect of the 
indieathre and subjunctive moods^ and the present of the inv- 
peratire and infinitive. In the formation of all the other tenses, 
^hey are brought into requisition. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; that 
It, they are used only in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
"Amx UBConnee^d with piincipal verbs, they are conjugated in 
Ihe following manner : 



MAY. 

Siiig. Vmay, thou mayst, he may. 

Pktr, We may, ye or you may, they may. 



i 

IiiNf. I migjhtr thott mightsEt, he nught 
Mr. Wewght, ye or you naa^u they nugbi.^ j 
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fret. 

Tense. 
Imperf. 
Tense. 



Prcs. 
Tense. 

ImperC 
Tense. 



Pres. 

Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 



Pres. 
Tense. 

ImperC 
Tenso. 



Pres. 

Tense. 

ImperC 
Tense. 



Pres. 

Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 



CAN. 

iStng. I can, tbou canst, he can. 
Pbtr, We can, yeer you can, they can. 

iSing, I could, thou couldst, he could. 
Plur, We could, ye or }ou could, they could. 

WILL. 



iSmg. I will, thou wilt, he will. 

Plur. We will, ye or you will, they wilL 

SSing* I would, thou woiildst, he would. 

Plur. We would, ye or ycu VoukI, they would* 

SHALL, 

!Sing. I shall, thou shait, he nhnW, 
Plur, We shall, ye or you shall, they shall. 
^ Sing, I should, thou shou'idst, he should. 
) Plur, We should, ye or you should, they should. 

TO DO. 

( Sing, I do, thou dost or doest, he doth or does. 
( Plur, We do, ye or you do, they do. 

Sing. I did, thou didst, he did. 
Phtr, We did, ye or you didj they did. 
PtofiieipUt, Pres. doing. Perf. dona. 

TO BE. 

SSing, I am, tbou art, lie is. 
Plur. We are, ye or you are, they are. 

< Sing. I was, thou wast, he was. 

\ Plur, We were, ye or you were, they were. 
Partie^des. Pros, beirtg. Pof. beeh. 

TO HAVE. 

< ^g. I have, thou hast, he hath or has. 



Plur. We have, ye or you have, they have. 

Sing. I had, thou hadst, he liad. 

Plur. We had, ye or you had, they had. 



iSing. I had, thou hadst, he liad. 
Plur. We had, ye or you had, th^ 

Participles, r^es. having. Perf. had. 



Do, &e, have, and tot7/, are sometimes used as principal v^bs ; 
and when employed as such, do, 6e, and have^ may bo conjuga^ 
ted, by. the help of other auxiliaries, through ali the moods and 
tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several moods, are 
thus formed : Indicative mood, pres# tense, first pers. sing. I 
dp ; imperfect tense, I did ; perf. I have dope ; phiperfecl, 1 
had done ; first future, I shall or will do ; sec. fut. I shall lutre 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense, If I do ; imperf. if I 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Po^ntial, pres* 
I may, can, or must do, &c. Infinitive, present, to do ; perf. 
to have done. Participles, pres. doing; perf. done ; compouiidt 
uig done. 
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HUvi. JJooe IS in great demand. No rerb can be conju- 
gated through all the moods and tenses without it Have^ when 
used as a principal verb, is doubled in some of the past tenses^ 
and becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Indie, mood, pros. 
tense, first pers. sing. I have ; imp. tense, I had ; perf. I have 
had ; pluperf. I had had ; first Alt. I shall or will have ; sec. fut. 
I shall have had. Subjunctive, present, if I have ; imperf. if .1 
had ; perf. if I have had ; pluperf. if I had had ; first fut. if I 
ahall or will have ; scx^. fut. if I shall have had. Imper. mood» 
.have thou. Potential, present, I may, can, or must have; 
imperf. I might, could, would, or should have ; perf. I may, can^ 
or must have had ; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had. Infinitive, present, lo have ; perf. to have had. 
Participles, pres. having ; perf. had ; compound, having had. 

Bfi. In the next place I will present to you the conjugation 
of the irregular, neuter verb, jBe, which is an auxiliary whenever 
it is placed before the perfect partieiple of another verb, but in 
#very other situation, it is a principal verb. 

To Be. — Indicative Mood. 

Pres. ( Sing. I am, thou art, he, she, or it is. « 

T«*U8e, ( Plur. We are, ye or you are, Ihey are. 

Imperf. ( Sing. I was, t^u wast, he was. 

Tense. ( Plur. We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Pdrf. ( Siiiff. I have been, thou hast been, he hath or has been 

Tense. ) PUtr. We have been, yc or you have been, they have been. 

Plup. < Sing. I hdfd beer^ thou hadst been, he had been. 

Tense. ( Plur. We had been, ye or you had been, they had l^een 

First ( Sing. I shall or will be. thou shall or wilt be, he shall or will be. 

Put T. ( Plur, We shall or will be, you shall or will be, they shall or will be 

Second ( Sing. I shall have been, thou wilt have been, he will have been. 

Put. T. ( Plur. We iball have been, you will have been, they will have * 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pfe#. 
Teaie. 

ImperC ( Sing, If I were, if then wert, if he were. 
Tense. ( Plur. If we were, if ye or you were, if they y 

The neuter verb to 6e, and all passive verbs, have two formii 
m the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as m the present ; 
therefore, the following rule may serve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form, '^^^lcn the sentence implies doubt, 
supposition, &c. and the neuter verb he, or the passive verb, is 
used with a reference to present or future time, and is either 
followed or preceded by another verb in the imperfe<?t of tba 
l^tential mood, the conjunctive form of the imperfect tense must 
be employed; as, " (/"he toerehere, we »feof«/rf.r«i«ic« together ;*• 
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<< 8h6 fhighi go, toh*iB ^e «o dfupos^d.*' But when tbofd k no 
reference to present or fattire titoe^ and the Verb is neitheir M^ 
lowed noi* preceded by another in the potential impciffec^ At 
indicative form of the imperfect tense must be used ; a»y <« /f ht 
nms ill, he did not make it known ;" << fFheiker he i»a# abMMit 
or present, is a matter of no consequence.^ The general fuH 
for using the conjunctive form of the verb, is presented on pag^ 
145. See, also, page 185. 

llie perfect, pluperfect, and first future tenscg of the subjimcliTt ilMod. ait 
conjugated m a manner similar to the oorreepoitdent teneea cf th« 'mmm 
tive. The second future is conjugated thus : 

Second ( Sktg, If I shall have been} if thou sha|^ haye been, if he sha^ te 
Fut T. ( Pkir, If we shall haye been, if you shall have been, if thejr, &G. 

Imperative Moon. 

Pres. i Sing, Be, or be thou, or do thou be. 

Tense. ( Phir, Bo, or be ye or yoo, or do ye or you be. 

PoTEHTUL Mood. 

I Sing. 1 may, can, or must be, thou maytt, oattM, e# OMM b% lit 
may, can, or must be. 
Plur, We may, can, or must be, ye or you may, can, or mml be^ 
Uiey may, can, or must bie. 

ImperC ( SUig, I might, could, would, or should be, thou miightit, Ike. 
Tense. ( Plur, We might, could, woukl, or shesl|iebe, you miglit, Iccb 
PerC ( Sing. I may, can, or must have been, thou mayst, cansi, Ice. 
Tense. ( Phtr, We may, can, or must have been, ycu may, can, or nmsl, Iml 
Pluper. ( Sing, I might, could, would, or should have been, tboa, kjc 
Tense. ( Plur. We might, could, would, or shotild haw bee% yod^ Ice. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Tease. Tobeu Perf. Tense. Tohav^beem 
/ Participles. 
'^ Pres. Bdng. Pert Been. Compound, Having been. 

This verb to be, though very irregular in its conjumtioiii is bjr 
far the most important verb in our language^ for it m ntore^fie- 
quently used than any other ; many rules of sTAtax d^peM ob 
constructions aAsociated with it, and, without its aid, no pai^dte 
yerbcanbeconju|(ated. Tou ought, therefore, to make "jtmU 
self perfectly familiar with all its changes, before jrou prp^oadl 
any fiurther. 

11. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The cotes of nouns are a fruitfol theme for investigalion ailfed 
discussion. In the progress of these lectures, tUs su^ect hn 
frequently engaged our attention; and, now, in introducing to 
your notice the passive verb, it w3!, perhaps, be found both !&• 
teresting and profitable to presootone more view of the noama* 
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Every sentence, you recollect, must have one Jkdte verb, or 
more tlian one, and one nominatii>€y either expressed or implied, 
i for, without them, no sentence can exist. 

The neminative is the actor or subject concerning which the 
verb makes an affirmation. There are three kinds of nomina- 
lives, active, passive^ and neuter. 

The nominative to an active verb, is active, because it produ 
ces an action, and the nommative to sl passive Verb, impassive, be 
cause it receives or endures the action expressed by the verb ; for, 

A Passive Verb denotes action received or en- 
dured by the person or thing which is the nom 
mative ; as, " The boy is beaten by his father." 

You perceive, that the nominative hoxj, in this example, is not 
r^j3re3ejfted as the actor, but as the x^hject of the action express- 
ed by the verb is beaten ; that is, the boy receives or endures the 
action performed by his father ; tjaierefore boy is a passive nom- 
inative. And you observe, too, that the verb is beaten denotes 
the (tction received or endured by the nominative ; therefore is 
beaten is a passive verb. 

If I say, John kiclced the horse, John is an active nominative, 
because he performed or produced the action ; but if I say, John 
was kicked by the horse, John is a passive nominative, because 
he received or endured the action. 

The nominative to a neuter verb, is neuter, because it does 
not produce an action nor receive one ; as, John sits in the chair. 
John is here connected with the neuter verb sits, which express- 
es simply the state of being of its nominative, therefore John is 
a neuter nominative. 

I will now illustrate the active, passive, and neuter nomina- 
tives by a few examples. 

I. Of Active NoMiNAfrvES ; as, " The boy beats the dog ; 
The lady sings ; The ball rolls ; The. man walks." 

II. Of PASSIVE Nominatives ; as, " The boy is beaten ; The 
lady is loved ; The Sail is rolled ; The man was killed." 

III. Of Neuter N6minatives ; as, " The boy remains idle ; 
The lady is beautiful ; The ball lies on the ground ; Xhe wjan 
Uyes in town." 

You may now proceed to the conjugation of passive verbs. 

Passive Verbs are called regular when they 
end in ed; as, was loved ; was conquered^ 

All Passive Verbs are formed by adding the 
perfect participle of an active-transitive verb, to 
the neuter verb to be. 
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If y<ni place a perfect participle of an active-tranaitive verb 
after this neuter verb 6e, in any mood or tense, you will have a 
passive verb in the same mood and tense that the verb be would m 
be in if the participle were not used ; as, I am slighted; I was 
slighted ; He will be slifchted ; If I be sligUted ; I may, can, or 
must be slighted^ <^c. Hence you perceive, that when you shall 
have learned the conjugation of the verb ha, you will be able to 
conjugate any passive verb in the English language. 

The regular passive verb to be loved, which is formed by add- 
ing the perfect participle loved to the neuter verb to ^e, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

To Be Lovet).— In dicative IVIoo p. 

Tense. ( Plur. we arcTovcd, ye or you are loved, they are loved. 
Imper£ { Sing. I was loved, thou wast loved, he was loved. 
Tense. ( Ptur. We were loved, ye or you were loved, they were loved. 
Perfect ( Sing. I have been loved, Ihou hast been loved, he has been loved. 
Tense. ( Plur, We have been Ipved, you have been loved, they have, &c. 
Pluper. ( Sing, I had been loved, thou hadst been Iov«d, he hid been, &c. 
Tense. ( Pliir, We had been loved, you had been loved, they had been, &0. 
First J Sing, I shall or will be loved, thou shalt or wilt be loyed, he, &c 
Future. ( Piur, We shall or will be loved, you shall or will be loved, they, &c. 
Second < Sing, I shall havebe<!ri loved, thou wilt have been loved, he, &a 
Future. ( Plur, We shall have been loved, you will have been loved, &c* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. ( Sing, If I be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur. If we be loved, if ye or you be lov6d, if they be lovedL 
Impert ( Sing, If I were loved, if thou wert loved, if he were loved. 
Tense. } Phvr, If we were loveid, if you were loved, if they were loved. 
This mood has six tenses : — See conjugation of the verb to be» 
Imperative Mood. 
Pres.' { Sing, Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. ( Plwr, Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pres. { Sing. I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, or must, &e. ' 
Tense. ( Plur, W^e may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or must, &c. 
ImperC < Sing, 1 might, could, would, or should he loved, thou mightst, &c 
Tense. } Plur, We might, could, would, or should he loved, ye or you, &c. 
Perfect < Sing. I may, can, or must have been loved, thou mayst, canst, &c. 
Tense. ( Plur, We may, can, or must have been loved, you may, can, &c 

iSing, I might, could, wouId» or should have been loved, thou 
mightst^ couldst, wouldst, or sliouI8st have beea loved, &c. 
PUsr, We might, coulo, would, or should have been loved, y<na 
might, could, would, or should have been loved, tiieji &«• 
Infinitive Mood. 
FrM. Tense. To be loved. P«f. Tense. To hftve been loved. 
Participles. 
Present, Being loved. Perfect or Passive, Loved. 
Compoundi Having been loved. 
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Note. This conjugation of the passive verb to be loved, is callod the 
jmeewe voice of the regular active-transitive verb to love. 

Now conjugate the following passive verbfe ; that is, speak 
them in the first pers. sing, and plur. of each tense, through all 
the moods, and speak the participles ; " to be loved, to be reject- 
ed, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be beaten, to 
be sought, to be taken." 

Note I. When the perfect participle of ^n intransitvce verb is joined to 
the neuter verb to 6e, tJie combination is not a passive verb, but a nmter yeih 
in a passive form; as, " He is gone ; The birds areJio\cn; The boy is groion; 
My friend vt arrived?^ The following mode of construction is not to 
be preferred ; " He has gone ; The b'u*aa lutve flown ; The boy has grown ; 
My friend has arrived." 

% Active and neuter verbs may be conjugated by adding their present 
participle to the auxiliary verb to be, througii all its variations ; as, mstead 
of, I teach, thou teachest, ho teaches, &c., we may say, I am teaching, thou 
art teaching, he is teaching, &c. ; and, instead of, I taught, &c. ; I was teach- 
ing, &c. Trus mode of conjugation expreisses the continuation of an action 
or state of being ; and has, on som» pccasions, a peculiar propriety, and 
contributes to the harmony ahd precision of language. When the present 
participle of an active verb i^ joined with the neuter verb to be, the two 
words united, are, by some grammarians, denominated an active verb, either 
transitive or intransitive, as the case may be ; as, " 1 am writing a letter ; 
H« is walking :" and when the present participle of a neuter verb is thus 
employed, they term the combination a neuter verb ; as, ** I am sitting ; He 
is standing.*' Others, in constructions like these, parse each word separatelv. 
Hither mode may be adopted. 

III. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used 

'>nly in some of the moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 

~ - Perfect or Passive Partkipk 

is toanting 



Free. Tense. 


Imperf, Tense, 


May, 


might. 


Can, 


could. 


Will, 


would. 


Shall, 


should. 


Must, 


mu^t. 


Ought, 


ought 




quoth. 



Note. Mut and ou^ht are not varied. Okght and quoth are never used 
M auxiliaries. Ou^hi is alwaysTollowed by ft verb in the infinitive mood, 
which verb determines its tense. Ought is in the present tense when the in- 
finitive following it is in the present ; as, " He might to do it ;" and ought is 
in the imperfect tense when followed by the perfect of the in^itive ; ats, *' He 
iMght to have done it" 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following examples, 
you may read over the last three lectures carefully and atten- 
tively ; and as soon as you become acquainted with all that has 
been presented, you wilj understand nearly qU the principles 
and regular constructions of our language. In parsing ayerb. 
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or any other part of speech, be careful to pursue the gystemaikJt 
order, and to conjugate every verb until you become familial 
with all the moods and tenses. 

" lie should have been punished before he committed that 
atrocious decd.^* 
Shmdd have been punished is a verb, a word that signifies to 
do — passive, it denotes action received or endured by the nom. 
— it is formed by adding the perfect part, punished to the neutci 
verb to be — regular, the per/, part, ends in ed — potentiid mood, 
it implies obligation, &c. — pluperfect tensp, it denotes a past 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by " com- 
mitted" — third pers. sing. num. because the nom. "he" is with 
which it agrees : Rule 4. The verb must agree, &c. — Conju- 
gated, Indie, mood, pres. tense, he i^ punished ; imperf. tense, 
he was punished ; perf tense, he has been punished *, and so 
on. Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and speak 
the participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Columbus discovered America. America was discovered 
by Columbus. The preceptor is writing a letter. The letter 
IS written by the preceptor. The work can be done. The 
nouse would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled his promise. 
If I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Young man, 
if you wish to be respected, you must be more assiduous. Being 
ridiculed and despised, he left the institution. He is reading 
Homer. They are talking. He may be respected, if he become 
more ingenuous. My worthy friend ought to be honoured for 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, together with 
many of the rules, have now been presented and illustrated. 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, yoa 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find all the rules pre- 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and pairso 
the examples under each rule and note. The examples, you will 
notice, are given to iilu<;trdte the respective rulc-s and notes 
under which they are placed ; hence, by paying particular at- 
tention to them, you will be enabled fully and clearly to com- 
piehend the meaning and application of all the rules and Botes. 

As goon as you become familiarly acquainted with all the de- 
faUHoiis, so that you cjm apply them with facility, you may omit 
them in parsing ; but you nmst always apply the rules of Syu 
tax. Wlisn you parse withourt applying the definitions, you uvay 
proceed in the following manner : 
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" Mercy is the true badge of nobility." 

Mercy is a noun common, of the neuter gender, third person, 
lingular number, and in the nominative case to "is :" Rule 3 
Tlie nomnative case governs the verb. 

la is an irregular neuter verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person, singular number, agreeing with " mercy," accord- 
ing to Rule 4. The verb must agree, &c. 

The is a definite article, belQnging to " badge" in the singu- 
lar number : Rule 2. The definite article the, &c. 

True is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to 
the noun "badge :" Rule 18. Adjectives belongs &c. 

Badge is a noun com. neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case after " is," and put by ap- 
position with' " mercy," according to Rv^le 21. The vei'b to be 
may have the same case after it as before it. 

Of is ^ preposition, connecting " badge" and " nobility," and 
showing the relation between them. 

J^obility is a noun of multitude, mas. and fem. gender, third 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by "of:" Rule 
31. Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Lca:Ti to unlearn what you have learned amiss. 

Whut I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

Lady Jane Gray fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the 
luke of Northumberland. 

• King Missipsi charged his sons to consider the senate and 
•>eople of Rome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel in all their coasts ; and 
from what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of vio- 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know. 

He that formed the ear, mn he not kpar? 

H© that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

ffo\% \. Leam,m the first of the preceding examples, is a trani?itive verb, 
beoaustt the action passes over from the nom. ymi undfctood, to the rest of 
the sentewie for its object : Rule 24. ,%i the next exampl*, that my inrfwcre- 
Uant thmt^ reach my posterity ^ is a part ^ a sentence put as the nominative to 
theverb wmeruis, according to the flune Rule. 

)H|benoan «am/ice, in the thhtl Example, is nom. after the active-intran- 
«tiv^erb fell: Role 22. The nonn jn-opnetors^ in the next sentence, is 
in the objective case, and put by apposition with senate and people : Rule 7, 
or gMreraed by ccnsidery understooi ?w;cording to Rule 35. 

£ In the fifth oxample, what^ following proved^ is a compound reAtJ»cw 
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Thingf the antecedent part, is in the nom. case afler to fre, understood, antf 
put by apposition with he, according to Rule 21, and Note. Wkickf th« 
relatiTe part, is in the obj. case after to be axpressed, and put by apposition 
wiCh him^ according to the same Rule. Man is in the obj. case, put by ap- 
position with which : Rule 7. The latter part of the sentence may be lUe^ 
rally rendered thus : He plainly appears to nave proved to be that base char- 
acter tokich the prophet foresaw him to be, viz. a man of violence, cruelty, 
and blood. The antecedent part of the first tohat, in the next ^ntence, ,' 
governed by hides ; a-nd iBliichj the relative part, is governed by know under 
stood. The antecedent part of the second luhat, is govenied by Iddes under 
6too(!, and the relative part is governed by knoto expressed. 

4. The first lie^ m tlie seventh example, is, in the opinion of some, noni. 
to can hear understood ; but Mr. N. R. Smith, a disUnguished and acute 
grammanan, suggests the propriety of rendering the sentence thus ; '* He 
that formed the ear, formedit to hear; can he not hear?" The first Ac, in the 
last example, is redundant ; yet the construction is sometimes admissible, 
for tha expression is more forcible than it would be to say, "Let him hear 
who hath ears to hear ;" and if we adopt the ingenious method of Mr. Smith, 
the sentence is granimdtic;\l, and may be rendered thusj "He that hatb 
ears, hath ears to near ; let him "hear." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Jdioms, anomalies, and intmcacies. 

1. '' The wall is three /ee< high." 

2. ■" His son is eight tfcars old." 

3. " My knife is worth a shilling J*^ 

4. " She is worth him and all his cojtmexions.^^ 

5. " He has been there three time^,^^ 

6. " The hat cost ten dollars," 

7. " The load weighs a Ifwn." 

8. " The spar measures ninety ^^ef." 

Remarks. — Anomaly is derived from the Greek, «, -without, and onudos^ 
similar ; that is, wUhout similarily. Some give its derivation thus ; anomaly, 
from the Latin, a&, from, or out of, and norma, a rule, or law, means an atit- 
laxo; a mode of expression that departs from the rules, laws,, or genercd 
usages of the language ; a construction in language peculiar to itself. Thus, 
it is a general rule of the language, that adjectives of one syDable are com- 
pared by adding r, or er, and st, or est, to the positive degree ; but good, bet' 
ter, best ; bad, loorse, worst, are not compared according to the general nile. 
They arc, therefore, anomalies. The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding s to the singular : man, men; woman, women ; cnild, ekiU 
dren ; penny, pence, are anomalies. The use ef news, means, alms, and 
amends, in the singular, confutes anom^es. ibiomalout constractions 
are correct according to custtM j but, as tney are departures from genera! 
rules, by them they cannot he analyzed. 

An idiom, Latin idionia, a construction peculjlar to a language, may be an 
anomaly, or it may d0I. An idioraatical expressio]|i which is not an anomaly 
can be analyzed. ^^ 

Feet and years, in the 1, and 2, esi^les, are not in the nommative after 
is, according to Rule 21, because they are not in apposition with the* respee* 
tive nouns that precede the verb ; but thilbonstructions are anonmlous ^iMlid^ 
therefore, no rule can be applied to analyze them. The same ideas, how- 
ever, ean be conveyed by a Witunate construction whieh can be luialyaed , 
thus, « The height of the walTis three fiit ;*♦ " Tlw «^« of my ion is eidk* 
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An anomaly, when ascertained to be such, is easily disposed of; but some- 
times it is very difficult to decide whether a construction is anomalous or 
f not. The 3d, 4th, and 5th examples, are generally considered anomalies : 
* but if we supply, as we are, perhaps, warranted in doing, the associated 
words which modem refinement has dropped, they will cease to be anoma- 
lies ; thus, " My knife is of the worth o/a shilling ;" " — o/the worth o/him," 
&c. " He has been there for three times ;" as we say, " I was unwell for 
three days, after I arrived ;" or, " I was unwell three days." Thus it appears, 
that by tracing back, /or a few centuries, what the merely modem Enghsh 
scholar supposes to be an anomaly, an el!'j>flis will frequently be discovered, 
which, when supplied, destroys the anomaly. 

On extreme points, and peculiar and varying constructions in a living lan- 
guage, the most able pHHologists can never be aspreed ; because many usages 
will always be unsettled and fluctuating, and will, consequently, be disposed 
of accordmg to the caprice of the grammarian. By some, a sentence may be 
treated as an anomaly ; by others who contend fur, and supply, an eUipsis, 
the same sentence maybe analyzed according to the ellipsis supplied ; whilst 
* others, who deny both the elliptical and anomalous character ot the sentence, 
construct a rule by which to analyze it, which rule has for its foundation the 
principle contained in that sentence only. This last mode of procedure, inas- 
much as it reqoiires us to make a rule for every peculiar constraction in the 
language, appears to me to be the most exceptionable of the three. It ap- 
pears to be muhiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility. 

The verbs,cos<, xceighsj and measures^ in the Gth, 7th, and 8th examples, 
may be considered as transitive. See remarks on resemble^ have, oion, &c., 
page 56. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "And God said, ^ Lei there be light,' and there was 
light." " Let us make man." " Let us bow before the Lord.'* 
*• Let high-bom seraphs tune the lyre." 

2. " Be it enacted." " Be it remembered." " Blessed be he 
that blesseth thee ; and cvrsed he he that curseth thee." *' My 
soiil, turn from them i-^-iwrn roe to survey," &c. 

3. " Rethinks I see the portals of eternity wide open to re- 
ceive him." " JVEethought I was incarcerated beneath the 
mighty deep." " I was there just thirty years ago?^ 

4. " Their laws and their manners, generally speaking, were 
extremely rude. " * * Considering their means, they have ejected 
much," 

6. "Ah me ! nor hope nor life remains." 

" Me miserable ! "^'hich way shall I fly ?" 
6. " O happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 

That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die." — 

The verb let^ in the idiomatick examples under number 1, has no nomina- 
tive spedfied, and is left applicable to a nominative of the first, second, or 
thifd person, and of either number. Every action necessarily depends on an 
4igcnt or moving cause ; and hence it follows, that the verb,in such constnHv 
tionsyhas a nominative understood ; but as that nominative is not particti- 
-h.riff^itid mt. the constructions may be considered anom«Ious. 
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Instead of Baying, "Xet it [to] be «iact.ed ;" or, " It is or ihaU be enacted f 
«* Ltt him [to] be blessed ;" or, " He shaXi be blessed ;" " Ltt us turn to sur- 
vey," &c ; the verbs, be enactcJ, be blessed, turn, &c. according to an idiom of 
r»ur language, or the poet»s license, are used in the imperatvoey agreeing with 
a nominative of the first or third person. 

The phrases, methinks and meUwuglUf are anomalies, in which the objec- 
tive pronoun me, in the first person, is used in place of a nominative, and 
takes a verb after it in the third person. Him was anciently used in the 
same manner ; as, " him thute, him thought." There was a period whea 
these constructions were not anomalies in our language. Formerly, what 
we call the objective cases of our pronouns, were employed in the same man- 
ner as our present nominatives are. ^go is a Gontrao^on of agone, the past 
part, of to go. Before this participle was contractec^ an adverb, the noun 
years preceaing it, was in tne nominative case absolute ; but now the con- 
struction amounts to an anomaly. The expressions, " generally speaking,*' 
and " considering their means," under number 4, are idiomaticsd and ano- 
malous, the subjects to the participles not being specified. 

According to the genius of the English language, transitive verbs and pre- 
positions require the objective case of a noun or pronoun after them ; and this 
requisition is all that is meant by government, when we say, that these part? 
of speech goveri * • • • g^^ p^ges 52, 57, and 94. The same 

principle applies t . ; l ; . i ; , . : . . j v^ • i u ; . * Interjections require the cbjective case 
of a pronoun of the rtrst person after them; but the nominatine of a noun or 
pronoun of the second or third person ; as, " Ah me ! Oh thoni ! my count^^y /" 
To say, then, that interjections require particular cases after them, is syno- 
nymous with saying, that they govern those cases ; and this office of the in- 
terjedion is in perfect accordance with that which it perfbnns in the Latin, 
and many other languaixes. In the examples under number 5, the first me 
is in the objective after " ali," and tlie second me, after ah understood ; thus, 
"Ah miserable me !" according to Note 2, under Rule 5. — Happiness, under 
number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nom. after 0, according 
to this Note. The principle co; h jd in the note, proves that every nouBi 
of the second person is m the nominative case ; for, as the pronoun of the 
second person, in such a situation, is always nominative, which is shown by 
its formj it logically follows that the noun, under such circumstances, al- 
though it has no form to show its case, must necessarily be in the same case 
as the pronoun. " Good, pleasure, ease, content, tkat,^* the antecedent part 
of "whatever," and which, the relative part, are nom. after art understood: 
Rule 21, and nameJa nom. to be understood. 

The second line may be rendered thus; Whether thou art good, or 
whether thou art pleasure, ^c, or be thy name that [thin^] which [ever 
thing] it may be : putting be in the imperative, agreeing with natne in ther 
third person. Something is nommative after art understood. « 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "All were well hut the stranger.^* "I saw nobody but 
the stranger.^^ " All had returned but he." " None but the 
brave deserve the fair." "The thmg they can't but purpose, 
they postpone." " This life, at best, is but a dream." " U 
affords but a scanty measure of enjoyment." " If he but touciv 
tile hills, they will smoke." "Man is but vl reed, floating on^ 
tbe carrent of time." 

2. " Notwithstanding his poverty, he is content." 

3. "Open your hand wWc." " The apples l^oi[^ftj[! "Th» 
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purest clay is that which burns whiie.^^'^ " Drink deep, or tast^ 
not the l*ierian spring." 

4. " JVhat thofi^gfi the swelling surge thou see ?" &c. " JVJiat 
if the foot, ordain'S the dust to tread ?" &c. > 

Remarks. — According to the principle of analysis assumed by many of 
our most critical philologists, biU is alioays a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
agreeably to the same authorities, to construe it, in any case, as a preposition, 
would lead to errour. See false Syntax under Rule 35. They maintain, that 
its legitimate and undeviating oflice is, to join, on a member of a sentence 
which expresses oppositwn of meanings and thereby forms an exception to, or 
takes from the universality of, the proposition contained in the preceding 
member of the sentejKe. That it sustains its true character as a conjunc- 
tion in all the examples uhder number 1, will be shown by the following 
resolution of thnm. — " All were well but the sfranger [icas not lueW."] " I 
saw nobody b\it [/ sato] the stranger.^^ " None deserve the ^air but the 
brave [desertfe the fair."] " They postpone the thing which [they ought to do, 
and do not,] bfU which [thing] they cannot avoid purposing to do." " This 
life, at best, [is not a reality ,] but it is a dream. It [affords not unbounded frui- 
tion] but it affords a scanty measure of enjoyment." " If he touch the hills, 
but exert no greater power upon them,, they will smoke ;" — " If he exert no 
greater pmoer upon the hills, but [be-out this fact] if he touch them, they will 
smoke." ** Man is not a stable being, h'ld he is a rcea, n<^tt.iiiii' on tlie current 
of time." This method of analyzing sentences, however, if I mistake not, 
is too much on the plan of our protended philosophical writers, who, in their 
rage for ancient constructions and combinations, often overlook the modern 
associated meaning and application of this word. It appears to me to be 
more consistent with the modern use of the word, to consider it an adi>crb in 
constructions like the following: " If he but (only, vierdij) touch the liills 
they will smoke.'* 

Except and- »ean in examples like the following, are generally construed 
as prepositions: "All went except him ;''^ "She stands near them," But 
many contend, that when we employ but instead of except, in such construc- 
tions, a nominative should follow: " AH went but he [did not go.*-] On this 
point and many otheis, custom is variable; but the period will doubtless ar- 
rive, when but, worth, and like, will be consicjered prepositions, and, in coa- 
Btructions like the foregoing, invariably be followed by an objective case. 
This will not be the case, however, until the practice of supplying an ellipsis 
after these words is entirely dropped. 

Poverty, under h umber 2, is governed by the preposition notwUhstandingy 
Rule 31. The adjectives to t(/c, soft, white, and deep, under number 3, not 
only express the quality of nouns, but also qualify verbs: Note 4, under 
Rule IS. — JVhat,in the phrases "what though" and "what if," is an interro- 
gative in the objective case, and gwverned by the verb matters understood, or 
by some other veih; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, though 
thou see the swelling surge ?" " What would you think, ifthio foot, which 
is ordained to tread the dust, aspired to be the head ?" 

In the following examples, the same word is used as several 
parts of speech. But by exercising judgment sufficient to com- 
prehend the meaning, and by supplying what is understood, you 
w?Il be able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
1 like what you dislike. 
Every creature loves its like. 
Anger, envy, and like passions, are sinful. 
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Charify, like the sua, brightens every ol^ect around it 

Thought flies swifter than light. 
* He thought &s.a sage, though he felt as a qpibi. 

Hail often proves destructive to vegetation. 

I was happy to hail him as my friend. 

Hail! beauteous stranger of the wood. 

The more I examine the wofk, the better I like itv 
•'Johnson is a better \^Titer than Sterne. '^ 

Calm was the day, and the sceno delightful. 

We may expect a calm after a storm. V^ 

To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Giiilt often casts a damp over our sprightliest hours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound much more than hard" ones. 

Mi|ch money has been expended. 

Of him to whom much is given^ much will be required* 

It is much better to give than to receive. 

Still water runs deep. 

He laboured to «till the tumult. . 

<rhose two young profligates remain still in the wro^. 

They wrong themselves as well as their friends. 

I will now pi-esent to you a few examples in poetry. Pars- 
ing in poetry, as it brings into requisition a ^higher degree oi 
mental exertion than parsing in prose, will be found a more de- 
lightful and profitable exercise. In this kind of analysis, in 
order to come at the meaning of the author, you will find it 
necessary to transpose his language, and supply what is under- 
stood ; and then you will have the literal meaning in proso. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Apostrophe to Hope. — Campbell 
Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time 
Thy joyous youth began : — but not to fade. — 
When aU the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at^ Nature's funeral pile I 

Transposed. 
Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth began when yonder sublime 
spheres pealed their first notes to sound the march of time : — - 
but it began not to fade. — Thou, undismayed, shalt smile qvet 
the ruins, when all the sister planets shall have decayed ; and 
thou shalt lia;ht tliy torch at Nature's funeral pile, when wtfipt 
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in flames^ the realms of ether, glow, ariA Heaven's last thunder 
shakes the^ world below. 

Address to Adversity. — Gray. 
Daughter of Tieaven, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
The gen'i'ous spark extfeict revive \ 
T^ach me. to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan : 
What othersTRe to feel ; and know myself a man. 
Transposed. 
* Daughter of heaven, relentless power, thou tamer of the 
human breast, whose kon scourge and torturing hour afiright 
the bad, arid afflict the best ! Revite thou in me the generous, 
extinct spark ; and teach thou me to love others, and to forgive 
them ; and teach thou me to scan my own defects exactly, or 
critically : and teach thou me that which others are to feel ; 
and make thou me to know myself to be a man. 

Address to the Almighty. — Pope. 
WTiat conscience dictates to be done, 

' Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heav'n pursue. 
Transposed. 
God, teach thou me to pui'sue thact {the thing) which con- 
science dictates to be done, more ardently than I pursue heaven ; 
and teach thou me to shun this {the thing) which conscience 
warns me not to do, more cautiously than I would shun hell. 
Trials of Virtue.- — Merrick. 
For see, ah! see, while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrours raise. 

Its snares delusive spread. 
O how shall I, with heart prepared, 

Those terrours learn to meet 1 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienced feet 1 

Transposed. 

For see thou, ah! see thou a hostile world to raise its ter* 
roars, and see thou a hostile world to spread its delusive snares, 
while I yet tread her (virtue^s) ways with doubtful steps. 

how shall I learn to meet those terrours with a prepared 
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heart? How shall I learn to guard my unexpeiien«ecl feci from 
the thousand snares of the world? 

The Morning in Summer. — Thqimpson. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And soon, observant of approachhig day, 
The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first, faint gleaming in the dappled east, 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'nnig glow, 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. ^ 

Transposed. 
The doubtful empire of the night is short ; and the meek 
eyed morn, [which is the) mother of dews, ^obsei*vant of ap- 
proaching day, soon appears, gleaming faintly, at first, in the 
dappled east, till the widening glow spreads far over ether, and 
the white clouds break away from before the lustre of her face. 
Nature Bountiful. — Akenside. 

Nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richest treasures, and an, ample state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 

Trans1»osed. 
Nature's care, which is .just to all her children, largely en 
dov/s, with richest treasures and an ample state, that happy man 
who will deign to use them. 

Note. What, in the second example, is a comp. rel. The antecedent 
part is gov. by teach understood ; and the relative' part by to feel expressed. 
To shun and to fmsue^ in the third .ijto.inple, are in tlie inhnitive mood| .gov, 
oy than, accordiBg to a Note un<^ Rule 23. Faxnt and /rom, in the 5th 
example, are adverbs. An adverb, in poetry, is often written in the form of 
an adjective. Whatever, in the last sentence, is a compound pron. and is 
equivalent to that and who. That is an adj. pron. belongnig tp " man ;'' who 
is nom. to " will deign ;" and ever is excluded from the sentence in sense. 
See page 1 13. Parse these examples as they are transposed, and you wiR 
find the analysis very easy. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Gold, not genuine Wealth. 
Where, thy true treasure ? Gold says, " not in me ;" 
And, " not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor. 

Transposed. 
Where is thy true treasure? Gold says, " It is not in me {^ 
tnd the Diamond says, **It is not in me." Gold is poor- 
Source of Friendship. — Dr. Young. 
Lorenzo, pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thsO' 
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Transposed. 

Lorenzo, repress thou pride ; nor hope thou to find a friend, 
vnlj in him who has already found a friend in thee. 
True Greatness. — Pope. 
"Who nohle ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
Transposed. 

That man is great indeed, let him to reign like unto good 
Aurelius, or let him to bleed like unto Socrates, \yho obtains 
noble ends by noble means ; or that man is great indeed, who, 
failing to obtain noble ends by noble means, smiles in exile or in 
chains. 

Invocation. — Pollok. 
Eternal Spirit ! God of tnith ! to whom 
All things seem as they are, inspire my song ; ' 
My eye unscale : me what is substance teach ; 
And shadow what, while I of things to come. 
As past rehearsing, sing. Me thought and phrase 
Severely sifting out the whole idea, grant. 
Transposed. 
Eternal Spirit ! God of truth ! to whom all things seem to be 
as they really are, inspire thou my song ; and unscale thou ray 
eyes : teach thou to me the thing which is substance ; and teach 
thou to me the thing which is shadow, while I sing of things which 
are to come, as one sings of tUpgs which are past rehearsing. 
Grant thou to me thought and phraseology which shall severely 
sift out the whole idea.. 

The Voyage op Life. 

How few, favoured by ev*ry element, 
With swelling sails make good the promised po^ 
With all their wishes freighted ! Yet ev'n these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; and when is man secure T 
As fatal time, as storm. The rush of years 
Beats down their strength ; their numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrours on the victor's brow. 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 
Their nests so deeply downed and built so high !— * 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 
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Transposed. 
How few persons, favoured by every element, safely make 
the promised port with swelling sails, and with ail their wished 
freighted ! Yet even these few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all their wishes freighted, soon complain. 
Though they are free from misfortunes, yet {tJwugh and ye/, 
corresponding conjunctions, form only one connexion) they a.re 
not free from the course ^of nature, for they still are men ; and 
when is man secure t Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
fthatisy the strength ofiliesejho ;) and their numberless escape^ 
end in ruin : and then their proud succesus only plants liew 
terrours on the victor's brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to .be their own world ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are downed so 
deeply! — They who build beneath the stars, build too low for 
their own safety. 

Reflections on a Skull. — ^Ijord Byron. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell? 
Why, ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell! « 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals^ul : 

Tes, this was once ambition's airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 

The gay recess ©f wisdom and of wit, 

And passion's host, that ne|f er brooked control. 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 
Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered hes^. la 
that a temple, where a God may dwell ? Why, even the worm 
at last disdains her shattered cell ! I^ook thou on its broken 
arch^ and look thou on its rumed wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, aAd on its foul portals : — yes, this skull was once 
ambition's airy hati; (it was) the dome of thought, the palace 
of the soul. Behold thou, through each lack-lustre, eyeless 
hole, the gay recess of wisdom and of mt, and passion's host, 
which never brooked control. Can all the works which saints, 
or sages, or sophists have ever written, repeople this lonely 
fcOwer, or can they refit this tenen^ent ? * 

For your Aiture exercises in parsing, you may select piecM 
from the English Header, or any other grammatical work I 
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have already hinted, that parsing in poetry, as it brings more 
immediately into requisition the reasoning faculties, than pars- 
ing in prose, will necessarily tend more rapidly to facilitate your 
progress : therefore it is advisable that your future exercises in 
this way, be chiefly confined to the analysis of poetry* Previ- 
ous to your attempting to parse a piece of poetry, you ought 
always to transpose it, in a manner similar to the examples just 
presented ; and then it can be as easily analyzed as prose. • 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
syntax, you may turn back and read over the whole thirteen lec- 
tures, unless you have the subject-matte^^ aheady stored in yottr 
mind. 



m 
LECTURE XIV, 

OF DERIVATION. 

At the commencement of lecture 11. 1 informed you that Ety- 
mology treats, 3dly, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
important as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an ele- 
wcntarjr woric on grammar. In the course of the preceding lec- 
tures, it has been frequently agitated ; and now I shall ofler a 
few more remarks, which lifill doubtless be useful in illustrating 
some of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back 
and read again ^at is advanced on this subject on page 27, 
and in the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes 
from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives. 
6. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs; as,*from "to love,** 
comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
survivor," &c. 

In tho following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the 
noun from the verb, war. " Love, to love; hate, tO We; fear, 
to fear; sleep, to sleep; walk, to walk; ride, to ride; aetyto 
act," &c. 
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2. Verba M^ derived from nouns, adjectives, w^ sometimes from 
&dverbs ; as, frwn the noun salt, comes " to salt ;" from the ad- 
jectivc tcami, " to wann ;" and from the adverb forward, *' to 
forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the 
vowel, or softening dr»e consonant ; as, from "greiss, to graze ;^ 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;"«spe- 
cially to adjectives; as, from "short, to shorten; bright, to 
. brignten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns in the following man 
ner : adjectives denoting plenty are derived from nouns by add 
imgy; as, from « Health, healthy; wealth, wealthy; might, 
mighty," &c/ 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anything is made, 
are derived from nouns by aj^ing en ; a^, from " Oak, oaken ; 
wood, wooden ; wocl, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns by 
adding ful ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruit- 
ful." &c. . ' . 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, 
are derived from miuns by adding some^ ; as, from " Light, 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c. 
- Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns by adding 
less; as, from "Worth, worthless;" from, "care, careless 4 
joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by add 
ing ly ; as, from ** Man, manly ; earth, earthly i court, courV 
iy,"&c ^ 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
nouns by adding ish to them ; which termination when added 
to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality ; as, 
" White, whitish ;" i. e, somewhat white. When added to 
nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
?* Child, childish ; thief, thievish," 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs by addidg 
the termination able ; and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination ne^s ; as, " White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness ;" 
^sometimes by adding ih or t, void making,, a small chango in 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height." 

6. Adverbs of qucdity are derived from adjectives, by adding 
%, or chsi^pug le into ly ; and denote the same quality as the 
•djectires worn which they are derived; as, from "base," 
comes "basely;" from " slow, slowly ;" from "abl^, aWy.*« 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one 
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luiother, that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
enumerate them. The primitive words of every language are 
very few ; the derivatives form much the greater number, A 
few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the 
termmations hood or head, ship^ ery, wick, rick, 'dom, tan, ment 
and age* • . 

Nouns ending in hood or head, are such as signify charactei 
or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

iV ouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, employ- 
ment, state, or condition ; as, " Lordship, stewardship, part- 
nership,'^ &c. Some nouns in ship are derived from adjectives ; 
as, " Hard, hardship,"^' &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signifyaction or habit ; as, " Slavery, 
foolery, prudery," &c. Some nouns of this sort come from 
adjectives ; as, " Brave, 1l)ravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in wick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, 
jurisdiction, or cojidition ; as, " Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, 
dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Nouns which end in ian, are thSse that signify profession ; 
as, '' Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in ment and 
age, come generally from the French, and commonly signify 
the act or habit ; fts, " Commandment," " usage.'^ 

Some nouns ending in ard, are dewved from verbs or ad^c- 
tives, and denote character or habit ; as, " Drunk, drunkard ; 
dote, dotard." 

Some nouns have the fortn of diminutives ; but these are not 
^nany. They ar© formed by adding the terminations kin, ling, 
ing, ock, el, and the like ; as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gos 
ling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 
OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 

I sh&H conclude this lecture by presenting and ezplaininff a list of Latin 
and Greek prepositions which are extensively used m En^sh as prefixes. 
By carefully studying their signiflcation, you will be better qualified to un- 
derstand the meaning of those words into the composition of which they en 
ter, and of which they form a material part. 

I. LATIN PREFIXES. 

wf, a5, a&»— signify from or aeway ; as, a^yert, to tarn from ; athject, to 
throw away ; abs-tractj to draw away. 

Ad — to or at ; as, ad-here, to stick to ; ad^mire, to wonder at. 

JhUe — means before ; as, ante-cedent, going before. 

Cbrcum — signifies round, about ; as, circum-rutpigtUe, to sail round. 

Om, ernn, co, cd — ^together ; as, con-jom, to join together ; ccm-preas, to 
press together^ ohoperate, to work together; eol4ap8e, to fait togetner. 

Conlr»— against ; as, eantra-iHct, to speak against 

Z>e— from, down ; as, deduct, to take from ; d^^eend, to go down. 

Di, iKf--«8under, away ; as, dirlaeeraU, to teai asunder -, dis-mits, to lend 
•way. 
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Ef «/, ex^— out ; as, e-jectf to tiirew out ; ff-fluXy to flow Ofit ; ex-dade^ to 
shutout. 

Extn — beyond ; as, extrtHtrdw*ary, beyond what is ordinary. 
In, inij t7, ir — (iUf Gothick, iiwia, a cave or cell ;) as, iii*jUs«, to pour in. 
These prefixes, when incorporated with adjectives or nouns, commoBly re- 
verse ttieirmeanmg; as, iti'Sufficient, m-jKiiUfU'legjtmuUe, ir'teDerence, vr' 
resolute. • 

Inter — ^between ; as, inter-pose, to put between. 

/niro— within, into ; irHnhvert, to turn within ; intro'dueef to lead mfto. 
. Ob, op — denote opposition ; as, ob-ject, to bring against ; op-pugn, to op- 
pose. 

Per — through, by ; as, per-ambtdate, to walk through ; per-haps, by haps. 

Post — after ; as, post-senpty written after ; posUfix^ placed after. 

PrcR, pre — before ; as, pt^-fix, to fix before. 

<Pro — for, forth, forward ; as, pro-noiai, for a noun ; pro-tend, ,to stretch 
forth ; pro-ject, to shoot forward. 

Pratter — past, beyond ; as, prete^perfect, pastperfect ; preter-natwrtd^ be-* 
yond the course of nature. • . 

Re — again ojr back ; as, re-peruse, to peruse again ; r«-(rae«, to, trace back* 

i^efro— backwards ; as, retrospective, loolung oackwards. 

Se — aside, apart ; as, se-duce, to draw aside. 

Sub — wider ; as, 9ub-seribe, to write under, or sub-sign, 

Subter — under ; as, subter^fluofts, flowing under. 
. Super — above or over ; as, super-scribe, to write Ibovc ; tuper-me, i% 
overlook. « 

Trans — over, beyond, from one place to another ; as, trana-part, to cinj 
over; transgress, to pass beyond. # 

H. GREEK PREFIXES. 

•/9— signifies privation ; as, (hnoMfmtma, without naifie. 

JhnplS—hoih. or two ; as, amiphi-huMs^ partaking of both or tWo natures* 

,Bnti — against ; as, anti-maaonry, against roasonrr. 

jEKa — ^through ; as, dia-fneter; line passing through a circle. 

Hyper — over ; as, hyper-critical, over or too critical. 

J^vpo— under, implying coacesiment orMisguise; as, %po-mf<^ onedis* 
ecmbfing his real character. 

Jtf(p<a---denotes change or transmutation ; as, mda-mtirphose^ to dmn^ 
the shape. 

PorcH-contrary or against ; as, par&'dox, a thing contrary to nceired . 
opinkm. 
• Peri — round abotit ; as, peri-phrasis, drcumlocution. 

Sfn, sxjt, sym — ^together ; as, sjfn-tax, a placing together; tm^ a me^ 
ing or eon^g together ; sylrlable, that portion of a word whioi is taken !•• 
gether ; sj/Tn-pathy, fellow-%eling, or feeing together. 
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RECAPITULATIOIf 

OF THK 

i RULES OF l»YNTiU[, 

WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 



The thircl part of Grammar is Syntax, which, 
treats of the agreement and government of words, 
and of their proper arrangement in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and 
Oovemmcnt 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, person, number, or case. 

For the illustration of agreement and goyemme^t, see pages 
52, and 53. 

For tbe definition of a sentence, and the transposition of its 
words and members, see pages 119, 124, 128, and 167. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are 
the nominative or subject, the ^erb or attribute, 
or word that makes the affirmation, and the cb* 
jectj or thing affected by the action of the verb ; 
as, ** A wise man governs his passions.^ In this 
sentence, man is the subject ; governs^ the at- 
tribute ; Bnd passions the object. 

A PHRASE is two 9r more words rightly put to 
gether, making sometimes a part of a sentence, 
and sometimes a whole sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of some word or 
words, in order to avoid disagreeable and unne- 
cessary repetitions, and to express our ideas con- 
^isely, and with istrenglli and elegance. 

In this recapitulation of the rules. Syntax is presented in a 
condensed form, many of the essential Notes being omitted. 
ThiB is a necessary consequence of my general plan, in wfaidi 
Etymology imd 37iitax, you know, are blended. Hence, i0 
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acquire a complete knowledge of Syntax from this work, y»-f 
must look over the whole. 

You may now proceed and parse the following additional ex» 
ereises in false Syntax ; and, as you analyze, endeavour to cor- 
rect all the erroUTs without looking at the Key. If, m correct- 
ing these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning the rea- 
sons why the constructions are erroneous, you can refer to tho 
manner adopted in the foregoing pages. 

Rin.E I. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually, or collec- 
tively; as, ^^J. star, an eagle, t score, aihou?^ 

sand." 

Ruu: 11. 

The definite article the belongs Jo nouns in the 
singular or plural number ; as, " The star, the 
stars ; the hat, the hats." 

NoTB 1. A nice distinction in the meaning is sometimes effected by, th« 
use or omission of the article a. If I say, "He behaved with a little reve- 
rence," my meaning is positive. But if I say, ^* He behaved with Kttle reve* 
rence," my meaning ii negative. By the former, I rather prftise a persDn ; 
by the latter, I dispraise him. When I say, " There were few men with him," 
I speak diminutively, and meap to represent them as inconsiderable ; where- 
as, when I say, " There were a few men with him," I evidently intend to 
make the most of them. 

3. The indefinite article sometimes has the meaningtof every or tath; as^ 
*^T)iey OQSt five shillings a dozen f^ that is, ' every dozen.' 
" A wan he was to all the country dear, 
" And passing rich with forty^pounds a year !" 
that is, * every year.' 

3. When several adjectives are connected, and express the various quali- 
ties of things mdividualiy different, though dike in name, the article dioulcl 
be repeated ; but when the (j[ualities all belong to the same thing or thinKSi 
the article should not be reputed. "^ black and a white calf," signifies^ A 
black aalf, and a wMte calf; but ">4 black and white oalf/' describes the tw9 
cplcurs of one calf. 

RULE III. 

The nominative case governs the verb ; as, ^^ / 
learn, thou leamest, he learns, they learn." 

RULE IV. 

The verb must agree with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " The bird sings, the 
birds skigj thou singest.^^ 

Horn },. Every verb, when it is not in the infinitive mood, must kare % 
aonrinative, expressed ^r implied j as. " Awake, arisen" that is, Awake ffg} 
arise ye. 
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9. yihm a Torb comes between two nofrnt, either of which may be eon- 
Mered as the subject of the affirmation, it must agree with that which ib 
mare naturally its subject ; as, ** The wages of sin is death ; His meat was 
lovusts and wild honey ;" " His pavilion were dark waters and thick cUmdsJ' 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNl'AX. 

Frequent commission of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties. 

So much both of ability and merit, are seldom found. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Not one of them are happy. 

What avails the best senti^ienU, if people do not live suit 
ably to them t 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
bope give consolatioA. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of tho 
operations of nature, are without limit. 

A variety of ble^ings have been conferred upon us. 

Thou cannot heal him, it is true, but thou may do something 
to relieve him. 

In piety and virtue consist %b happiness of man. 

O thou, my voice inspire, v 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips wlth'fire. 

Ab/« 1. Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind. 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned ? 

He was a man whose inclinations led him^to be corrupt, and 
had great abilities to manage the business. 
JVb/e 2. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjoyment were controversy. 

RVUST. 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case ind^en-- 
dent; as, " Plato^ thou reasonest well f "Do, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby.'* 

Note 1. A noun is independent, when it hat no verb to a^ee with it 
3. Interjections require the objective case of a pronoun otihe first person 

after them, but the nominative of a noun or pronoun of the seeimd or third 

person ; as, ** Ah ! m«; Oh ! thou; O ! virtiu,^ 

RULE TI* 

A noun or pronoun placed before a parti<;iple, 
and being independent of the rest or the $eBh 
tence, is in the nominative case absolute; a9» 
" Shame being lost, all virtue is lost f " The snm 
being riserij we travelled on ^ 
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Mote. Ereiy nominative case, except the case abeolute and independl^nt* 
ahoiiid belong to some verb expressed or understood ; as, ^* To whom tKip^ 
Adam ;" that is, spoke^ 

FALSE SYNTAX 
Him Destroyed, 

Or won to what may work his utter loss, 

All this will follow soon. 

JVb/c— Two substantives, when they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive 
case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, meu are so 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine 
merit. » 

RIFLE VII. ; . i 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, are put, by apposition, 
in the same case; as, " Paul the apostle;'' " Joram 
thf king f^ '^ Solomon^ the ^ of Dayid, kingot 
Israel, wrote many prov6?bs." ' 

Note. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a sentence ; as, " The 
sheriff has just seized and sold his valuable library — {which teas) andsfmriurt 
that greatly depressed him." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

We ought to love God^ he who created and sustains sdl things 

The pronoun he in this sentence, is impropc)4y used in the nominative cas<L 
It is tlie object of the action of the transitive verb " love," and put by appo- 
sition with " God ;" therefore it should be the objective case, hitn^ accoiding 
to Ruie 7. . (Repeat the Rde, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you Visited. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

It was John, him who preached repentance. ' 

Adams and Jeflerson, them who died on the fourth of July, 
1826, were both signers and the firm supporters of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded Julibs 
Caesar, is .variously described by historians. 

RULE VIII. 

Two or more nouns, pr nouns and pronouns, 
in the \w«gw/ar number, connected by copulative 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, sand P^<>r 
nouns, agreeing with them m the pltirat; a% 
" Socrates andVhio were wis© ; tt^were e^m 
neut philosophers.^^ - \ 
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Note 1 . "When each or every relates to two or more nominatives in the sin- 
|mlar« although connected bv a copulative, the verb must agree with each of 
Uiem m the sincular ; as, "iJvery leal', and eoery twig, and every drop of wa- 
ter, teems with life." 

2. When the singular nominative of a complex pentence, has another noun 
joined to it with a preposition, it is customai-y to put the verb and pronoun 
iigreein^ with it, in the singular; as, ** Prosperity with humility, renders Us 
possessor truly amiable ;" "The General, also, in 'conjunction with th© offi- 
corsy has appl&d f<nr redress." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Coffee and sugar grows in the West Indies : it is exported in 

lai^e quantities. * 

Two singular nouns coupled together, form a plural idea. The verb grmcs 
is improper, because it expresses the action of both its nominatives, "coffee 
and sugar," which two nominatives 'are connected by the copulative con- 
junction, and; tlierefore the verb should be plural, grmo; and then it woidd 
*agrec with coffee arid sugar, aceoixling to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.) The 
pronoun it, as it represents both the nouns, '• coffee and sugar," ought also 
to be plural, tkeyj agreeably to Rule 8. The sentence should be written 
thus, " Coffee and sugar gr(yio in the West Indies : they are exported in large 
quantities." '^ ,. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

Life and health is both uncertain. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astonishm?nt. 

What signifies the couyel and care of preceptors, when you 
diink you have no need ofassistance 1 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. , 

Why is whiteness and coldness in snow ? 

Obey the commandment of thy father, and the law of thy 
mother : bind it continually upon thy heart. 

Pride and vanity always render its possessor despicable in the 
eyes of the judicious. 

There is errour and discrepance in the schemes of tfrs 
orthoepists, which shows the impossibiUty of carrying them into 
effect. 

EXAMPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

Eveiy man, woman, and child, were numbered. 

Not proper ; for, although and couple? things together so as to present the 
whole at one view, yet every has a contrary effect : it distributes them, and 
fcdmgs each separately asid singly qnder consideration. Were numbered i» 
therefore improper. It shoi|M be, •*wos numbered," in the singular, ao» 
cording to the Note, (^ep^t it) 

When benignity and gentleness reign in our breasis, every 
P^son and every occurrence are beheM in the inmost faveucablo 
Jight 
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RULE IX. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, in 
the singular number, connected by disjunctive 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns^ and pro- 
nouns, agreeing^ with them in the singular; as, 
" Neither John nor James has learned Sis lesson.** 

NoTi 1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of different 
persons^ are disjunrtively connected, the verb must agree, in person, with 
that which is placed nearest to it ; as " Thou or I am in feult : I or thoU art 
to blame ; I, or thou, or he, is the autnor of it," But it would be bettef ' to 
say, " Either I am to blame or thou art," &c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singi^ar noun or pronotin and a 
plural one, the verb must agree with the phinl noun or proQoun, which 
should generally be placed next to the verb ; as, " Neither poverty nar richa 
were injurious to him ;^ " I'or they were offended by it" t 

Constmctions like these ought generally to be avoided. 

FALSE SYNTAX.. 

Ignorance or negligence have cmised this mistake. 

The verb, kaoe caused, m this sentences improperly used in the phufd!, 
be<»use it expresses the action, not of 6ot^) but of either the one or the other 
of its nominatives ; therefore it should be in the singular, has caused ; and 
then it would agree with '* ignorance or negligence," agreeably to Kvle $ 
^peat the Rule.) 

A circle or a square are the same in idea. 

Neith^ whiteness nor redness are in the porphyiyi 

Neither of them arl remarkable for precision. 

Man is not such a mac^iine as a clbck o^ a watch, which move 
merely as they are moved. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of f9rtune, affect us, the 
sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Man's happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or hody, nor any conditicm of 
li&,for they may be thy own lot 

The prince, as well as the people, were blameworthy. 
RULE X. 

A collective noun or noun of multitude, con« 
reying unity of idea, generally has a verb or mo- ^ 
noun agreemg with it in the sinmdar ; as, **The 
meeting was large, and it hdd three hours.^ 

Note. Biilcf 10, and ] 1, are limited in their application. See page 58L 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
The Btttion son powerful. 
Tho fleet were «een sailing up the channel. 
The church have no power to inflict corporal punislrnient 
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The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objects 
of the shepherd's care. 

That nation was once powerful ; but now they are feeble. 

RULE XI. 

A noun of multitude, conveying plurality of 
idea, must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with 
it in the plural ; as, " The council were divided 
in their sentiments.'* 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

My people doth not consider. 

?he multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief good, 
he committee was divided in its sentiments, and it has re« 
feiTed the business to the general meeting. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. 

RULE XII. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the noun it possesses ; as, " Man^s 
happiness ;" "/fe value is great." 

Note. L Wlien the possessor is described by a circumlocution, the pos- 
sessive sign should generally be applied to the last term only ; as, " The 
duke of BHdgetoater^s canal; The bisfiop of Landaff^s excellent book; The 
captain of the guard^s house." This usage, however, ought generally to 
be avoided. The words do not literally convey the ideas intended. What 
nonsense to say, " This is the govemour of Ohio''s house !" 

2. When nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, and follow each 
other in quick succession, the possessive sign is generiilly annexed to the 
last only ; as^ " For David my servajWs sake ; John the Baptises head ; The 
canal was built in consequence of De Witt Clinton the govtnimir's advice." 

But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed, the 
sign should be applied to the first possessive only, and understood to the 
rest ; as, " I reside at Lord StormonVs, my old patron and benefactm',*^ 

3. ItSj the possessive case of it, is often improperly used for His, or, Uis; 
aa, "Ks my book : Its liis," &c. ; instead of, "/£ is my book ; or, ^Tis my 
book ; It is his ; or, Tw his." 

4. Participles frequently govern* nouns and pronouns in the possessive 
case ; as, " In case of bis majesty's dying without issue, &c. ; Upon God*3 
having ended all liis works, &c. ; I remember its being reckoned a ^eat ex- 
ploit ; At my cmning in he said," &c. But in such instances,the participle 
with its adjuncts may be considered a substantive phrase, according to Note 
2, Rule 2S. 

5. Phrases like these, " A work of WashtJigtmi Irving^s ; A brother of Jb* 
teph's; Ai, friend of mmc; A neighbour of yours," do not, as some have sup- 
posed,^ each contain a double possessive, or two possessive cases, but ^ey 
may be thus construed ; " A work of (out of or, among the number of) Wmh' 
ingUm Trving's workji; that is. One of the works of Washington Irving; One 
of the brothers of Joseph; One friend of my friends; One neighbow ef your 
neighbowrt,^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX. ' 

Homers works are much admired. 

Nevertiieless, Asa his heart was not perfect with the Lord. 

James Hart, his book, bought August the 19, 1829. 

Ab/e 1. It was the men's, women's, and children's lotto 
sufier great calamities. 

This is Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation. 

JV(?(e 2. This is Campbell's the poet's prodiiction. 

The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and hab- 
erdasher's. 

Kote 4. Much will depend on the pupil composing frequently 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The measure failed in consequence of the president neglect 
ing to lay it before the council. 

RtlUS XIII. 

Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns 
for which they stand, in genUer and number ; as, 
" John writes, and he will soon write well.** 

Note. You, though frequently employed to represent a singular noun, \» 
always flwal inform; therefore the verb connected \vith it should be plural; 
UBf *^ My friend, you were mistaken." See pages 99 and 100. 

FALSE SXNTAX. 
Every man will be rewarded according to their works. 

Incprrect, because the pronoun their does not agree in gender or nnmbw 
with the noun " man," for which it stands ; con seouently Rule 13, is violated. 
Tkeir should be his; and th^fen the pronoun would be of the masculine gen- 
der, singular number, agreeing with mmi, according to Rule 13. (Repeat Uio 
Rule.) 

An orator's tongue should be agreeable to the ear of theii 
audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take handfuls of ashes, and let Moses Sprinkle it towards 
heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust. 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their reputa- 
tion. 

JVbfe. Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worthy 
br<>ensure. ^'^ 

^Witness, where was you standing during the traRsaction ? 
How far was you from the defei^dant ? 
RULE XIV. 

Relative pronouns a^ee with their anteceidents, 
lu gender 9 person^ and number ; as, " Thou who 
iavest wisdom T " I who speak from experience.'* 
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Note. When a relative pronoun is in-eceded by two antecedents of diiler- 
ent persons, the relative and the verb may agree in person with either, but 
not without regard to the sense; as, "I am the man who command yon ;" 
or, "I am the man toko commands you." The meaning of the first of these, 
examples will more obviously appear, if we render it thus : " 1 who coin- 
inand you, am the manJ* 

When the agreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pre- 
ceding antecedents, it must be preserved throughout the sentence j as, " I 
am the Lf^d^ that maketh all tilings ; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 
that fprcadeth abroad the earth by myself," £lc 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, canst state it. 

The wheel killed another man, which make the sixth whick 
have k)st their lives by this means. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined. 

JVo^c, 2d part Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abra- 
ham, and brought him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

nXTLE XV. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb ; as, " The master who taught us, was emi- 
aent." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be sent to 
IMimonish him. ^ 

This is the man whorti, he informed me, was my benefactor, 

RULE XVI. 

When a nominative comes bet^veen the relative 
and the verb, the relative is ffoverned by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
member of the sentence ; as, " He whom I serve, 
is eternal." 

Note 1. Wlu), which, what, the relative that, and their compoundfl, wlumv^ 
ever, whomsoever, &c., though in the objective case, are always placed before 
the verb ; as, " He whom ye seek, has gone hence." 

2. Everjr relative must have an antecedent to which it relates, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, '* Who steals my purse,steals trash ;" that is, Ae who. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, ^shatsoevei-, and the like, are sometimes ele- 
gantly divided by the iHterposition of the corresponding nouns j as, ^ Oa 
w)ach side soever the kin^ cast his eyes," &c. 

4. The pronoun what is sometimes improperly used instead of the con-' 
junction thai ; as, " He would not believe but what I was in fault. '^ It thouM 
be, •*but«A(rf,"&c 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

That is the friend who I sincerely esteem. 
Not proper, because who, which is the object of tlic action expressed by 
the trmsitive verb " esteem," is in the nominative case. It ought to be whom^ 
in the objective ; and then it would be governed by esteem, accordmg to 
Rule 16. (Repeat the Rule :)— and, also, according to Rule 20. " That lA 
the friend whom I sincerely esteem.*' 

They who much is gives to, will have much to answer for. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your 
own will be estimated. 

He is a man who I greatly respect. 

Our benefactors and tutors afe the persons who we ought to 
iove, and who we ought co be grateful to. 

They who conscience and virtue support, may smile at th« 
caprices of fortune. 

Who did you walk with ? * 

Who did you see there ? 

Who did you give the book to t 

RULE xvn. 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, it refers to tn§ word or phiase containing 
the answer to the question for its subsequent^ 
which subsequent must agree in case with the in- 
terrogative; as, " Whose book is that? Joseph's f* 
" Who gave vou this ? John.^ 

NoTij.. Whether the interrogative reaUy refers to a subsequent or not, is 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the subsequent should agree in caje with ihi^ 
interrogative. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Who gave John those books ? Us. ~0f whom did you buy 
them 1 Of a bookseller, he who lives in Pearl-street. 
Who walked with you ? My brother and him. 
Who will accompany me to the country ? Her and me. 
RULE XVIII, 

Adjectives belong to, and qualify nouns, ex- 
pressed or understood; as, "He is a good, as 
well as a wise man.'* 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to pronouns ; as,"/ain9mMra&/«; 
Me is industrimay 

2. Numeral adjectives belong to nouns, which nouns must agree in nmn. 
ber with their adjectives, when of the cardinal kind; as, "Ten/«e'; E'gh'y 
fdhomsj*^ But some anomalous and figurative expressions form an ezceptioa 
to this rule ; as, " A fleet of forty saii;" " Two hundred head of cattle.^ 

3. Adjectives soiftetimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to a pai# 
of a sentence ; as, " To see is pUasatit; To bo bUnd is imfoi lunate; To die 
ibr our country, is gta'ou*." 
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4. Adjectives are oflen used to modify the sense of other adjectives, or the 
mttion of verbs, and to express the quality of tJiungs in connexion with the 
action by which that qusuity is produced ; as, *^ Red hot iron ; Pde blu€ 
Uning; beep sea-green sash; The apples boH soft; Open your hand Vfide; 
The clay bums white ; The fire bums bhte; The eggs noil hard/* 

5. When an adjective is preceded by a preposition, and the noun is under- 
stood, the two words may be considered an adverbial phrase; as, "In ge- 
neral, in particular ;" that is, generally, particularly. 

6. Adjectives should be placed next to the nouns which they qualify ; as, 
" A tract of good land.** 

7. We should generally avoid comparing such adjectives as do not literal- 
ly admit of comparison ; such as,. more impossible^ most impossible; mtre un' 
Cfniquerable, m^re perfect, SfC, See Remarks on adjectives, page 76. 

8. When an adjective or an adverb is used in comparing two objects, it 
should be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
pared, the superlative ought to be employed ; as, " JuHa is the toiler of the 
two ; Her specimen is the best of the three.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ab^e 2. The boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
m depth. 

Kote 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant piece 
of furniture. '^^^ 

My cousin gave his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of 
land. 

XoU 7. The contradictions of impiety are still more incom- 
prehensible. 

It is the most uncertain way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I ever saw before. 

NoU 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest ? 

I was at a loss to determine which was the wiser of the three. 

* RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, express- 
ed or understood ; as, " Any man, all men.^ 

Note U The demonstrative adjective pronouns must agree in number 
with their nouns ; as, ** This book, these books ; thai sort, those sorts.*' 

2. The pronominal adjectives, each, every, either, neither, miother, and one^ 
agree with nouns in the singular number only ; as, " Each man, every per- 
son, another lesson ;" unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea: as, 
^*JSi>«w six months." 

3. EUher is oflen improperly employed instead of each ; as, " The king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on iiis throne.** 
Each s^nihcs both taken separately ; either' implies only the one or the other 
taken disjunctively: — " sat each on his throne." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1. Those sort of ftivours do real injury. 
They have been playing this two hours. 
These kind of indulgences soflen and injure the mind. 
lie saw one or more persons enter the garden. 
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J^oU 2. Let each esteem others better than themselvee. 
There are bodies, each of wWch are so small as to be invisible. 
Every person, whatever their station may be, are bound by 
the laws of morality and religion. 

JS^ote 3. On either side of the river was the tree of hfe. 
Nadab and Abihu took either of them his censer. 
RULS XX. ^ 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case ; as, " Cesar conquered Pompey f " Colum- 
bus discovered Jmericaf "Truth ennobles ker."^ 
FALSE SYNTAX <^ 

Ye who were dead, hath'he quickened. 

Ye m the nominative case, is erroneous, because it is the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the transitive verb " hath quickened ;" and therefore it 
^ould be you, in the objective case. You would then be governed by '' hath 
quickened," agreeably to Rule 20. dctive-transitive verbs govern the objectvoe 
case. 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

He and they we know, but who are ye ?' 

She that is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a visit. 

Who did they send on that mission 1 

They who he has most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. 

RULE XXI. , 

The verb to be may have the same case after it 
as before it ; as, " / am tHe man ;" " I believe it to 
ha« been them ;'•' " He is the fhief.'' 

N!>TE 1. T\Tien nouns or pronouns next preceding and following tha verb 
to be, signify the same tAtngf, they are in ttpposUion, and, thcrefbre, in the 
same case. Rule 21 is predicated on the principle contained in Rule 7.> 

8. The Herb to be is often understood ; as. " The Lord made me mm; He 
made him what he was ;" that is, " The Lord made me to be man ; He made 
him to be that which he was." " They desired me to cati them brethren;'* l e. 
1^ the name o/ brethren. " They named him Jolm ;" i. e. 6y the name o/ Joha ; 
or, by the name John : putting these two nouns in apposUion 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

I know it to be they. 

Improper, because it is in the objective case before the verb "to be," and 
they is in the nominative after ; consequently, Rule 21 19 violated. They ia 
in apposition with it, therefore tliey should be them, in the objective after to 
be, according to Rul« 21. (Ropeat the Rule.) 
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Be cemposed, it is me. 

I would not act thus, if I were Mm. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him, indetd. 

Who do you fancy him to be ? 

Whom do men say that I am? Whom say ye that I am ? -» 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been? 

He supposed it was me ; but you knew that it was him. 

RULE XXII. 

Active-intransitive and passive verbs, the verb 
to become^ and other neuter verbs, have the same 
case after thtpa as before them, when both words 
refer to, and signifj , the satie thing; as, " Tom 
struts a soldier f ''Will sneaks a scrivener f^ 
" He was called Cesar f^ " The general was sa 
luted emperour f " They have become /oo/^." 

NcTE 1. Active-intransilive verbs sometimes assume a transitive fonn, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To dream a dream j To nm^race; T» 
walk the hwse ; To dance the child; Tojly the JdteJ'^ 

2. According to a usai^e too common in eolloqiiial style, an agent not 
Jilerally the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passive verb, 
which causes the verb to be followed by an objective case without the possi- 
bility of supplying before it a preposition ; thus, " Pitticus was offered a large 
sum by the king ;" " She was promised them (the jewels) by her mother ;" 
** I was asked a questimi.^' It would be better sense, and more agreeable to 
the idiom d our language, to say, " A large mm was offered to Pitticus ;" 
** They were promised (to) her ,-" " A question was put to 77ie." "*- 

3. Some passive verbs are formed by using the participles of compound 
active verbs. To »mUe, to wonder, to dream, are intransitive verbs, for wliich 
reason they have no passive voice ; but, to smile on, to wonder at, to dream 
•ff are compound active- transitive verbs, and, therefore, admit of a passive 
voice ; as, " He was smiled on by fortun^; The accident is not to be won- 
dcredat;'' 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
" Than are dreamed of in your philosophy." 

RULE XXIII. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noun, adjective, participle, or pronoun ; 
as, " Cease to do evil f " We all have our ta- 
lent to be improved ;" ** She is eager to learn f 
** They are preparing to go ;" '' Let him do it." 

Illustration. The supposed pnnciple of government referred»to in fins 
nile» may be thus Shiptrated. Iti the sentence, '* Cease to do evil," the f%- 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, requires or compels us to put t)h« 
verb (2o in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our langm.()&* 
we cannot express this act of doing, when thus connected with c««g, a r»» 
c^ei raood, unless wc cliange the constract'on of the sentence. Hantt T 
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Bay, that cease governs the Tiood of the vero do. Similar rcnaaiiui may ba 
appHed to the words talent, eager, preparing, and him, in the respective ex 
amples under the role. 

Many respectable grammarians refer the government of thia.mood inva- 
riably to the preposition to prefixed, which word they do not, of course, con- 
BidfttL part of the verb. Others contend, and with some pkusibilit]|r, th 
this mood is not governed by any particular word. If we rejeet the idea 
government, as applied to the verb in this mood, the folio wmg rule, if su 
stituted for the foregoing, might, perhaps, answer all practical purposes. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, refers to some 
noun or pronoun, as its subject or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. " To do" refers to 
thou understood for its agent ; " to be improved" refers to talent ; " to 
learn," to she ; " to go," to theyj^xiA " to do," refers to Ainu 

Note 1. The infinitive mood absolute stands independent of the rest of 
the sentence ; as, " To confess the truth, I was in fiiult" 

2. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad« 
verbs ; as, " An object so high as to be invisible j" " He is wise enough to <U 
ceive;" " The army is about to march.^* 

RULE xxrv. . 

The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is fi-e- 
quently put as the nominative case to a verb, or 
the object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " Ta 
play is pleasant ;" " Boys love 1o play ;" " That 
warm climates shorten life, is reasonable to sup- 
pc|§e ;" " He does not consider how near he ap- 
proaches to his end.^ 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly omii- 
tod ; as, " I heard him say it j" instead of; " to say it." 

RULE XXV. ^ 

The verbs which follow bid^ dare^ need^ makcy 
seCy hear,feely help^ let, and their participles, are 
in the infinitive mood without .the sign to prefixed ; 
as, " He bids me come f " I dare engage /" 
" Let me go ;** " Help me do it f i. e. to corner 
to gOf to cfo it, &c* " He is hearing me recite/* 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

Bid him to come. 

He durst not to do it without permission. 

Hear him to read his lesson. 

It is the difference in their conduct, which makes os to ap« 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 
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RULE XXVI. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived ; as, " I 
saw the tutor i?istructing has pupils^^ 

Note. The present participle M'ith thcj^ definite article the before it,^he* 
comes a noun, and mnrst have the preposition o/* after it. The and qfmfllt 
both be used, or both be omitted ; as, " By the observing q/* truth, you wUl 
command respect j" or, " By obser\'ing truth," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

J^ote, "We cannot be wise and good lyithout the taking 
pains for it 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
ap kings, belong to Pro\^ence alone. 

These are the rules of grammar, by observing of which you 
may avoid mistakes. 

RULE XXVIL 

The present participle refers to some noun or 
pronoun denoting the subject or actor ; as, "I 
see a boy running.^ 

RULE XXVill. 

The perfect participle belongs, like an adjec« 
ti\e^ to some noun or pronoun, expressed or im- 
der«tood ; as, " I saw the boy abmed.^ 

NoTK 1. Participles of neuter verbs have the same case ader them as be- 
fore them ; as, *^ FaiUius Pilate being Govenioiir of Judea, and Herod being 
Tetrarchf" &c 

2. A participle with its adjuncts, may sometimes be considered as a sub- 
stantive or participial phrase, which phrase may be the subject of a verb, or 
the object of a verb or preposition ; as, " Taking fmm another tcithout hi$ 
knowledge orassent, is called stealing; He studied to avoid expressing hirnse^ 
foo 9everely ; I cannot fail of having mmey, &c. ; By promising muoh andper* 
forming but little^ we become despicable." 

3. m the perfect participle and the imperfect tense of irregular verbs, are 
■oroetimes dinerent in their form, care must be taken that they be not indis- 
criminatelv used. It is frequently said, * he begun,' for * he began ;' * Hc 
run,' for, * he ran ;* * Hc come,' for * he came ;' the participles being here 
used instead of the imperfect tense ; and much more frequently is the im- 
perfect ten^e employed instead of the participle ; as, * I had wrote,' for * I 
bad written ;' * 1 was chose,' for * 1 was chosen ;' * I have eat,' for * I have 
eaten.' * He would have spoke ;'— spo&m. * He overrun his guide ;' — overran'. 

The sun had rose ;' — riseiu 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
I seen him. I have saw many a one. 

Semis improper, thjc p^ect participle being used instead of the fanperfect 
teose of the verb. It ought to oe, *' I saw him," according to Note 3. Hove 
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Mt0 is ako enroneous, the imperfect tense beins employed instead af the pev* 
feet participle. The perfect tense of a verh is form^ by combmins the auxi* 
Kary have with its perfect participle: therefore the sentence shoiw} be writ- 
ten thus, " I have 5««i many a one :" Note 3. 

J^Tote 3. He done me no harm, for I had wrotfr my letter 
before he come home. 

"^Had not that misfortune befel my cousin^ he would have weni 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had already arose, when I began my journey. 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote^ had thejf 
writ on the same subject. 

RULB XXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, 
and other adverbs ; as, " A very good pen writes 
extremely well ;^ " By living temperately ^^ &c. 

Note 1. Adverbs are generally set before adjectives or adverbs, after 
Y^rbs, or between the auxiliary and the verb; as, ^He made a ««ry Mmi&A 
£scourse, and was attentivdy heard.'* * 

2. When the qualifying word which follows a verb, expresses (piaiUy^ it 
must be an adjective, but when it expresses manner, an adverb should be 
used ; as^ *' She looks cdd; She looks coldly on him ; He feels warm; He 
feels wannly the insult offered to him.*' If the verb to he can be substituted 
for the one employed, an adjective should follow, and not an adverb ; aa^ 
"She looks [is] cold; The hay smells [is] sweet; The fields look [ore] green i 
The apples taste [are] sawt; The wind blows [m]^«A." 

3. It is not strictl}^ proper to apply the adverbs here, there, and where^ to 
verbs signifying motion, instead of^the adverbs hither, thither, wkUher: thus, 
"He came here \hilher] hastily ;»» "They rode there [thitheT] in two 
hours ;" " Where [whUher] will he go ?" But in familiar style, these conw 
structions are so far sanctioned as sometimes to be admissible. 

4. The use of where, instead of m which, in constructions hke the follow- 
ing, is hardly admissible : " The immortal sages of ^76, formed a charter, 
where [in which] their rights are boldly asserted." 

5. As the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, literally supply the place of 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pre- 
position in conjunction with th«m : " From whence it follows j" " He came 
from thence since morning." Better, " whence it follows ;" " He came 
<A«ju?tf." The folloMring phrases are also exceptionable : " T%e then ininie- 
try;" " The above argument ;" " Ask me ntoer so much dowry ;" « Charm 
ke never so wisely." Better, " The ministry of that time or ^period />» " TIm 
prwecKfi^ argument ;" " Ever so much dowry;" " Ewer so wie^ljf^* 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ab^e 1. It cannot be impertinent oir ridiculous fherefSte la* 
remonstrate. 
He was pleasing not often, because be ^vas vain. 
These things ^ould be never separated. 
We may bappHy live, thougb oiir possessions art* smaiU 
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RULE XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one another, and arfc 
generally equivalent to an affirmative ; as, " Such 
uungs are not fmcommon f i. e. they are com- 
mon. 

Note. When one of the two negatives employed is joined to another 
wordy it fonns a pleasing and delicate variety of expression ; as, ** His lan- 
guage, though inelegant is not tmgrammatical ;^ that is, it is grammatical. 

Butj as two negatives, by destroying each other, are equivalent to an af- 
firmative, they should not be used when we wish toconvey a neg-ottve meaning. 
The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : ♦* I cannot by no means allow 
him what his argument must prove.*' It should be, *' I cannot by any means,** 
iuo^ or,**l can by no means." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JV of e, 2d part. I don't know nothing about it 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never afTects her. 
Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 
Precept nor disciplme is not so forcible as example. 

RULE XXXI* 

Prepositions govern the objective case; as, 
•*He went from Utica to Rome, and then passed 
through Redfield." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

. Each is accountable for hisself. 
They settled it among theirselves. 
It is not I who he is displeased with. 
Who did you go with 1 
Who did you receive instruction from ? 

RULE xxxn. 

Homey and nouns signifying distance, time when^ 
koto longy &c. are generally governed by a pre- 
position understood; as, " The horse ran a mile f 
<* He came home last Jmie f " My friend lived 
{out years at college ;" that is, ran through the 
space of a mile ; or, ran over a space called a 
mile ; to his home in last June ; during io\xc years, 
&c. 

Note 1. The prepotitioiis to and fir are often understood, chiefly before 
flio proBoims ; aa, " Give [to] me a book ; Get [fop] him iome paper." 
% To or unto, is, by lome, supposed to be understood after like sna 
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wdike; ts, "He is like [onto] his brother; She is unlike [to] him.*^ Otben 
con^der wis mode of expression an idiom of the language, and maintain 
that like goyems the objective following it. 

3. Nouns signifying extension, duration, quantity, quality, pr ralue, ar^ 
used without a governing word ; as, " The Ohio is one thousaAid miles long; 
She is ten years old ; My hat is worth ten dollars.^ Those are sometimes 
otmsidered anomalies. See page 163. 

RULE XXXIII. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case ; as, " The toaster taught her and 
me to write f " He and she are associates." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
My brother and him are grammarians. 
You and me enjoy great privileges. 

Him and I went to the city in company ; but John and him 
letumed without me. 

Between you and I there is a great disparity of years. 
RULE XXXIV. 

Conjunctions generally' connect verbs of like 
moods and tenses ; as, " If thou sincerely desire, 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly be 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward.** 

NoTB 1. When different moods and tenses are connected by conjanctiona^ 
the nominative must be repeated ; as, " He may return, but he- will not tarryJ* 

2. Conjunctions implying contingency or doubt, require the subjunctive 
mood after them j as, " If he study ^e will improve." See pages 135, 145, 
and 155. 

3. The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, and lest, generally 
require the subjunctive mood after them. 

4. Conjunctions of a positive and absolute nature, implying no doubt, re- 
quire the indicative mood ; as, " ^s virtue advances, so vice recedes,'* 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him t 
Professing regard, and to act difTerently, discovers a base 
mind. 
JVoie I. He has gone home, but may return. 
The attorney executed the deed, but will write no more. i 

J^Tote 2. I shall walk to-day, unless it rains. 
If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. 

KULE XXXV. 

A noun or pronoun following the conjunction 
than, asy or but, is nominative to a verb, or gov- 
erned by a verb or preposition, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, " Thou art wiser than I [am.^\ « I 
Mw nobody but \l smv] him.'' 
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KoTc ' tlie conjunctioiT as, when it is connected unth tuch, wmy, or 
ffnt, 18 sometimes, though erroneously, called a relative prantmn ; as, *< Let 



mt/eh as presume to advbie others,** &c ; that is, Let thtm who, £cc See page 
116* 

S. An cQIpsis, or omission of some words, is frequently admitted, which 
must be supplied in the mind in order to parse grammatically ; as, ** Wo is 
me j" that is, to me ; " To sleep all night ;" L e. through all the night ; "He 
has gone a journey ;" i. e. ofi a journey ; « They walked a league j" I c. over 
m space eaUed a lea^e, 

3. Wben the omission of words would obscure the sense, or weaken its 
force, they must be expressed. 

4. In the use of prepositions, and words that relate to each other, we should 
pay particular regard to the meaning of the words or sentences which they 
connect: all the parts of a sentence should cotTespond to each other, and a 
regular and clear construction throughout should be carefully preserved, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
They are much greater gainers than me. 
They know how to wnte as well as him ; but he is a better 
grammarian than them. 
They were all well but him. 
None were rewarded but him and me. 
Jesus sought none but they who had gone astray. 
REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

1. In the use of verbs, and other words and phrases which, 
tn point of iimey relate to each other, a due regard to that rela- 
tion shoulil be observed. 

Instead of saying, *' The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away ;" 
we should say,, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away." Instead 
of, " I remember the family more than twenty years j" it should be, " I 
haxe remembered the family more than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that can be given for the management «f the 
tenses, and of words and phrases which, in point of time, relate 
16 each other, is this very general one ; Observe what the sense 
necessarily requires. 

To say, " I have visited Washington la^ summer ; I have seen the work 
more than a month ago," is not good sense, Jhe constructions should be, 
" I visited Washington, &c. ; I sato the work, &c' ** This mode of expres- 
skm has been formerly much admired ;" — " was formerly much admired." 
♦* If I had have been there ;" " If I had have seen him ;" " Had you have 
knoMm him,*' are solecisms too gross to need correction. We ean say, I 
have been^ I had been-; but what sort of a tense is, had have been ? To 
place had before the defective verb ought, is an errour equally gross and 
illiterate : — " had ought, hadnH ought.** This is as low a vulgarism as the 
use of theirn, hem, and hkzen, tother, fierder^ ^oynt, this ere, I seed it, I 
teWd hun. 

3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 

tiiat time in which it took place remains, the intperfeci teiise 

should be used ; but if thert is still remaining some portion of 

the time in which we declare diat the thing has been doae, the 

perfeM t«nse shonU bt employed. 

n 
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194 STNTAX or THE TllTSKS. 

Thuf , we fay, " Phfloilbpben madt great discoveries in the hMt cenVaeyf' 
• He was much afflicted last year ;" but when we refer to the present ceiw 
tary, year, week, day, kc we ou^t to use the perfect tense ; as, ** Philos^ 
ophers kace made great discoveries in the present century ;" " He hmr 
been much aflftcted this year ;* ^ I have read the presidents moisage this 
week ;" " We have heard important news this morning ;" because these 
events occurred in this century, this year, this week, aM to-day, and still 
there remains a part of this century, year, week, and day, of which I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be appUed wherever the action is c«»n 
nected with the present time, by the actual existence cither of the author 
or of the work, though it may nave been performed many centuries ago^ 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, the perfect tense ought • 
not to be employed. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " They 
have in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the general order of the 
priesthood still exists ; but we cannot piopcrly say, " The Druid priests 
have cltdmed great powers ;" because tliat order is now extinct We ou^t, 
therefore, to say, " The Druid priests claimed great powers*" 

The following examples may serve still farther to illustrate the proper 
use and application of the tenses. " My brotlier has recently been ta 
Philadelpliia." It should be, " was recently at Philadelphia ^" because the 
adverb recetUly refers to a time completely past, without any allusion to the 
present time. " Charles is grown considerabfy since I have seen- him^the 
last time.** Corrected, " Gharies has grown, smce I saw hioy^ &e. "Pay- 
ment was at length made, but no reason assigned for its being so long 
postponed.** Corrected, " for its havins^ been so long postponed.** •* They 
were arrived an hour before we reached the city :** — ** They luid arrived. »* 

<' Tho workmen Will complete the building at the time I take possessien 
of it** It should be, " will have completed the building,** &c. " This curious 
piece of workmanship was preserved, and shown to strangers for more thao 
nfly years past :** — "has 6£en preserved, and been shown to itrapgeni^** &c» 
" I had rather write than beg :**— " I wmdd rather write than beg.*' 

" On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty whereofPaul 
was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands.** it ought to be„ 
** because he wmdd know ; or, being wiUing to know," &c. " The blind maa 
said, * Lord, that I might receive my sig)it ;* >* « If by asfy means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.** In both these examples, may wocdd 
be preferable to might "I feared that I should have lost the parcel, beibre I 
arrived :" — " that I should /os«.'* " It would have afforded me no satisfac- 
tion, if I could perform it** It ought to be, " if I could have performed it ;*» or, 
' * It would afford me no satisfaction, if I coidd perform it" " This dedicattoft 
may serve for almost any book that has, is, or shall be published :** — " that 
has been, or will be published** 

4. In order to employ the two tenses of the infinitiye mood 
with propriety, particular attention should be paid to the mean- 
ing of what we express. 

Verbs expressive of hope, desire, intenticn, or comaiand, ou^ 
to be followed by the present tense of the Infinitive mood. 

** Last week I intended to have written,** is improper. Hie intentioo of 
writing was then present with me ; and, therefore, the construction should 
be, " I intended to write,** The following examples are also inaccurate; ** 1 
found him better Cnan I expected to have found him ;" ' My purpose was, 
after spending ten months more in commerce, to havt wilhdraiwn my.weslth 
to another country.'* Tliey should be, " expected to find hira ;'* "/o withdraw 
my wealth.** 

"This is a book which proves itself to be written by tfte person whoss 
name it bears.** Rovght to be, "which proves itself (o Asm km im(toi9'>{fcG. 
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*To lee him would have afiurded me pleasure all my hfe^** Coirecled, " To 
nave seen him ;" cir, " To see him toould (^wd me pleasure," &c. " The argu^ 
mcnts were sufficient to have satisfied all who heard them :" — "Were simi- 
^ent to satisfy." '' Histoir painters would have found it difficult to havs 
invented euch -a species ot beings :" — "** to invetit such a species." 

5. General and immutable truths ought to be expressed in 
the present tense. 

Instead of saying, " He did not know that eight and twenty were equal to 
twenty and eight;" "The preacher said very audibly, that whatever was 
Uiieful, was goSd ;" " My opponent would not believe, that virtue was always 
advantageous j" The constrvictions should be, ^^are equal to twenty j" 
•* whatever is tiseful, is good;" " virtue is always advantageous." 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 
ARRANGED. 

W^ adore the Divine Being, he who is from eternity to 
eternity. 

On these causes depend all the happiness or inisery which 
exist among men. 

The eitemies who we have most to fear, are thoie of our own 
hearts. 

Is it me or him who you requested to go ? 

Though great has been his disobedience and his folly, yet if 
he sincerely acknowledges his misconduct, he shall be forgiven. 

There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse them. 

By exercising of our meiQories, they are improved. 

The property of my friend, I mean his books and furniture, 
#ere wholly consumed. 

AfHuence qiight give us respect in* the eyes of the vulgar, but 
rill not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The cares of this world, they often choke the growth of virtue. 

They that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 
♦«e, shall be lightly esteemed. 

I intended to have called last week, but could not. 

The fields look freshly and gayly since the rain. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

I ha ve^ recently been in Wash'mgton, where I have seen Gca. 
Andrew JacksoQ, he who is now president. 

Take the two first, and, if you please, the three last. 

The Chinese wall is thirty foot high. 

It is a union supported by an hypothesis, merely. 

I have saw him who you wrote to ; and he would have camo 
iiack with me, if he could. 

Not one in fifly of tho^e who call themselves deists, under* 
9t«ind the nature of the religion which they reject. 

if thou studiest diligently, thou will become learned. 

Education is not attended to properly in Spain. 
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He know'd it was his duty; and he ought, UierefcM^e, to (k> it. 

He has littie more of the great man besides die title. 

Richard acted very independent en the occasion. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

The time of my friend entering on business, soon arrived. 

His speech is tfie most perfect specimen I ever saw. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blow; 
they will go out of themselves. 

Those two authors have each qf them their merit. 
Reasons whole pleasure, all tlie joys of sense, % 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
^ith wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more gran- 
deur, than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratest 
symmetry, 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder* 

The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If so4no persons opportunities were never so favourable, they 
would be too indolent to improve. 

It is reported that the govemour will come here to-morrow. 

Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Extravagance and folly may reduce you to a situation where 
you will have much to fear and little to hope. 

Not one in fifty of our modem infideb are thoroughly versed 
in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of frie^ship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow l^jllod^rences. 
'An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them that hate us, and,^on no occasion, to seek 
revenge, is the duty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst all 
his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier than 
him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever witt^ 
incline him to offend. 

This is one of the duties which requires great circumspection. 

They that honour me, them will 1 honour. 

Every church and sect have opinions peculiar to themselves. 
Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the Athe- 
nians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical power in 
Athens. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us^ 
shall deliver us from it in due time. 

That writer has given us an account of flie manner in which 
Christianity has formerly been propagated among the heathieiiB. 
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Thottgn the measure be mysterious, it is not unworthy of your 
attention. 

^ In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, faithless 
professions. 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

I have not, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
again disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen ; five from eight leaves three. 

If he g4|es to Saratoga next week, it will make eight times 
that ho has visited Ihat renowned watering place. 

I could not convince him, that a forgiving disposition was 
nobler than a revengeful one. I consider the first, one of the 
brightest virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices^ 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to have 
been. 

Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. 1 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could not 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, \yhen 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavens, could 
not avoid ascsi]|ing their origin to some invisible, designing 
cause, and felt a pA>pensity to adore their Creator. 



CRITICAL NOTES ASfD OBSERVATIONS. 

Obsbryation 1. The following absurd phrases so common in the sacred 
desk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoiled by all who re^rd common 
«en8e ; — " Sing the two first and three last verses." Just as if there could bo 
more than one firsthand one last. There may be b. first twoy a second twoy &c. ; 
!n. first tkreej a second three, a, last, three, ''Within the (too kst centuries;" 
** The second syllable of the three first wc»ds ;" " The three first of these or- 
hocpists have no rule by which their pronuncfction is Tegu}at#d ;" — " the 
ast two centuries ;" " the first three words ;" " the first tfiiie of these or- 
thoepists." 

2. Adjectives should not be used to express the manner of action. '' The 
higher the river, the swifter it flows ;" " James learns easier than Juliet ; he 
«ees deeper mto the millstone than she;" — "the more swiftly it flows ;»• 
** learns more easUy; farther into the millstone." *< He cpn^cted the 
^otd(t< of any ;"—" the most Mctfy." 

3. More requires than after it The followrig rentences are tlr prefoir im- 
proper: **HeM*aji more beloved, but not ar irwch admired, # Cia1( •;* 

' Icr.hard is more active, but oot S3 studioua m tin c<cnoankft.' Tt^ yi0§« 
tktttemoddofsnpplyiDSthe ellipses in thc» KiirriMio:^ tjS iht Mi 
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vroM impropriety: thiM, ** He wm mere be&ored «• Cinthi^;" " Ricbird » 
more active as his companion,'* &c. 

4. Adverbs, ai illustrated on page 85 ai» generatly suhstUuUs for two or 
more words bdonging to other imrte of spee<Su ^VnSi tou accompany nre 
to Europe next summer ?" ** j m." " Do you believe that the Tonnage will 
restore your health ?" " A'o." In these examples, the adverbs yea and tw, 
are substitutes for whole ^ntences, and, therefore, do not qualify any words 
understood. Fw, in this instance, Uterally means, " Itvitl accompany you to 
Eurapt next summer ;" and nOf^^Ido not believe that tk$ voyage ioiU restore my 
health." Many other adverbs are oflen employed in a similaF roamier. 

" Firstly f" is »ften improperly used instead of the ndrerb first; ^ttgood 
deal,'^ instead ,of, nntchf or, a great deal, 

5. A nice distinction should be observed in the nse of ftM;^ |nd so. The 
former may be employed in expressing gualt^; the4atter, in expressing a 
degree of the quality ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found j** " So bad a 
temper is seldom found." In the following examples, so should be used in- 
stead ofaiich : ^ He is such an extravagant young man, that I cannot asso- 
ciate with him ;" *^ I never before saw such large trees*" 

The afiected use of cardinal, instead of ordind numbers, ought not to be 
hnitated. " On page /or<y-7i»c j" *' Look at page nineteen /"—/orty^^A, 
nineteenth, 

6. In the choice and application of prepositionB, partiflsolar regard should 
be paid to their meaning as establishea by the idiom of our language and 
the best usage. **■ In my proceedings, I have been actuated from the con- 
viction, that I was supporting a righteous cause ;" " He should have pro- 
fited from those golden precepts ;" " It is connected to John vdth the con- 
junction and ;" *' Aware that there is, in the minds of many, a strong predi 
lection in favour of established usages ;" " He was made much on at Ar^ 
gos ;" " They are resolved of going ;" ^* The rain has been falling of a long 
time ;" " It is a work deserving of encouragement" These examples may- 
be corrected thus, ''actuated fry the conviction;" "fry those eolden pre* 
ceptsj" "fry the conjunction an«l ;" " predilection ybr/" " mmSi of at Ar 
gos ;" " on going ;" ** fallii^ a long time ;" " d.eserving encouragement." 

7. The preposition to is used TOfore noyns of place, where they follow 
verbs or participles of motion ; as, '* I wa^to Washinglbn." But at is em- 
ployed after the verb to he; as, *'I have been 9t Wtshington ;" ** lie hai« 
feeen to New- York, to home," &c are improper. The preposition m is se* 
hefore countries, cities, and large towns ; " He lives in France, in I^ndon, 
in Philadelphia, in Rochester." But before single houses, and cities and 
villages which are in distant countries, at is commonly used ; as, ** He lives 
at Park-place ;" " She reeides at Vincennes." People in the northern statea 
may say, " They live in New-Orleans, or, at New-Orleans." 

6. Passive agents to verbs ill the infinitive mood, should not be employed 
as active agents. The following are soledsms: '*This house to let;" 
" Horses and carriages to let ;" ** Congrgu has much business to perform 
this session ;" b$c&u«e the agents, house, horses and earrit^es, and busmess, 
which are Kally passvoCf aref according to these constructions, rendercwl am 
active. The expressions should be, " This house to be let ;" '* Horses tndl 
earri^es to be let ;" " much business to be fflrformed," 

9. AaiBi«uiTT.— '< Nothing is more to be desired than wiadom.*' Not 
iiteraUy correct, for wisdom is certainly more to be desired than nothing ; bat, 
as a f^urative expression, it is well established and unexeeption^le. 
'' A crow is a laige black bud :"— a hurge, biadt-'4nrd, 
" I saw a horse— fly through the window:"— 4 saw a furt^ 
'* I saw a ship gliding under full sail through ft spy gUss.*' liaw^throvgk 
« . flflass, a snip|[lidiDf under full «^>)- 
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' One nsyt^ how ike world goes with \M wi eye." One tmy Me, 
with half an eye, how the world goes. 

*^ A great ^ine, that I happened to find, after a long search, bv the tea* 
■nore, snrred me for an anchor." Thie arrangement of the members and 
circumstances of this ^^ntence, confines the speaker's search to the sea thore ; 
whereas, he meant, *' A largt stmt^ vohich^ after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor.*' 

" I flmll only notice those called personal pronouns.^ I shall notice on/y 
those called personal pronouns. 

10. Tautoloot. — ^Avoid words which add nothing to the sense ; such aa^ 
^M'ow extant, yr«£ gratis, sIoxd mope, cold snow, a hot sun, a /oiimig:. stream, 
a didi blockhead, wise sages.'* ** I am just going to go there ;" I am aUiut 
to go. • 

11. Absurdities and Improprieties. — "lean learn him many things.' 
It ought to be, " I can teach him." To leamy is to acquire or receive informs* 
tion ; to teach, means to communicaie it. 

" I don't think it is so.'" You do think, that it » not so. 

Ever, always, " I have ever been of this mind." I have always been. 
Ever and altoays are not synonymous. Ever refers to one indefinite period 
of time ; as, " If he ever beoome rich :" always means at all times, 

Exaise, pardon. The former signifles to release from an obligation wliich 
refers to the future ; the tatter, to forgive a neglect or crime that is pasU 
" Excuse me for neglecting to call yesterday :" pardon me. 

Remember, recoiled. We rememier a thing v/hich we retain in our mind ; 
we recollect it, when, though having gone from the mind, wo have power te 
call it back. 

Defect, deficiency, A thing which is incomplete in any of its parts, is d«- 
ftetive; a tfl^ absence of the thing, is a deficiency. 

This subject will be resumed in the^ppendix to this work. 



CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 



From among those words which are often erroneously spelled, the follon^ 
mgare select^ and corrected according to Johnson, and to Cobb's Walker* 



Imcorrect. 


Correct. 


Incorrect. 


Correct 


Abscision 


Abscission 


camblet 


camlet 


achievment 


achievement 


camphor 


camphiro 


adze 


addice 


canvas 


^ canvass 


agriculturalist 
almanac 


agriculturist 
almanack 


carcase 


carcass 


centinel 


sentinel 


ancle 


ankle 


chace 


chase 


baise 


baize 


chalibeate 


chalybwile 


bason 


basin 


chamelion 


chameleon 


bass 


base 


chemist 


chymist 


bombazin 


bombasin 


chemistry 


chymistry 


boora 


bouse 


choUc 


colick 


boult 


bolt 


chuso 


choose 


buccaneer 


bucanier 


cimetar 


cimeter 


burthen 


burden 


clench 


clinch 


bye 


by 


cloke 


cloak 


calimanvA 


calamanco 


rnhler 


cobble 
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Incoiaict. 

cUnuuM 

cheinut 

clue 

connection 

corset 

cypher 

dAotyl 

diocese 

dipthong 

dbpatdi 

doat 

draft 

drouth 

dye 

dyer . 

embitter 

emhody 

enquire 

enquirer 

enquiry 

entnafre 

enterprise 

enthral 

entiench 

entrust 

enwrap 

epaulette 

etherial 

faggot 

fosset 

felion 

fie 

germ 

goelin 

gimblet 

Ei^oe 
hansel 
highth 
hindrance 
impale 
inclose 
*mclo8ure 
indict 
indictment 
indorse 
indorseoMBt 
instructor 



COBEICT. 

chimneya 

chestnut 

dew 

eennexion 

eorslet 

cipher 

dactyle 

diocess 

diphthong 

despatch 

dote 

draught 

droughi 

die 

dier 

imbitter 

imbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiry 

ilMDiare 

enterprise 

inthrat 

intrench 

intrust 

inwrap 

epaulet 

ethereal 

fagot 

faucet 

felon 

. fy 

gernie 

gosling 

gimlet 



£jL 



insuranco 

laquey 

lasts 

lieenee 

loth 

lye 



iloo 
handsel 
heifht 
hinderanoe 
empale 
enclose 
enclosure 
endict 
endictment 
endorse 
endorsement 
instructor 
ensure 
ensurance 
lackey 
last 
license 
loath 
lio 



Ihcorrict. 

malcontent 

maneuver 

merchandise 

misprison 

monies 

negociate 

negociation 

noviciate 

ouse 

opake 

paroxism 

partisan 

patronise 

phrensy 

pinchers 

plow 

poney 

potatoe 

pumpkin 

quere 

recogniso 

reinilMr 

reinforce 

restive 

ribbon 

rince 

sadler 

sallad 

sceptic 

scepticism 

segor 

seizor 

serj^nt 

shoar 

soothe 

staunch 

streight 

subtract , 

suitor 

sythe 

tatler 

thresh 

tliwak 

tipler 

tranquility 

tnpthong 

trissyllable 

valice 

vallies 

vise 

waggon 

warrantee 

whoopingcough 

woe 

yeast 



Conmiev. 

malecontem 

mahoeuvre 

roercbandisi 

misprision 

moneys 

negotiate 

negotiation 

novitiate 

oose 

opaqae 

paroxysm 

partisan 

patronise 

phrensy 

pincers ♦-♦* 

plough 

pony '^ 

potato 

piimpion 

query 

recognise 

raindeer 

re-enforce . 

restiff 

riband 

rinse 

saddler 

salad 

skeptick 

skeptlcHnr 

ci^r 

seignior 

sergeant 

shore 

sooth 

stanch 

straight 

substract 

suitor 

scythe 

tattler 

thrash 

thwack 

tippler 

trahquillit^ 

triphthong 

trisyllable 

vabse 

valleys 

vice 

wagon 

warrant 

hoopingcomigia 

wo 

yesc 
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The following words being oflen erroneously pronounced by polite people, 
ms well as by the Tul^ir, their correction, in this place, agreeaoly to Co66'j 

WtdktTy it is presumed, will be useful to many. Some of the mispronuncia- 
tions given are provindaL 

FAte, ftr, fill, fit,— mi, mit,— pine, pin— ni, m5ve,»n5r, ndt— -tAbe, tSb, 
bdU— atl— iMnd— iAin— THis. 

Orthogra- Imivropcr. Pronoun- 

PHY. * CKD. 

Edge &je 2djc 

Either kxiiSr i'TnSr 

Englisdi tng'ljsb Ing'glUh 
Era ^'rk M , 

Ere h9 Are 

Fasten fSs'tn Hus'sn 

Fearful f^r'fii! UMfil 

Figure fig'gfir fIg'Are 
Fiend Und U}nd 

First fSst first 

Foliage faiHje fM^A-e 
Fortune fBr'tshfin fftr'tshuna 
Fortnight f&rt'nlt fftrt'nlte 

Fountain fft&n'tn f&ftn'tln 
Fracture frik'tshftr frAk'tshAre 
Fragwnce frAg'rAnse frA'grAnse 

Futile fA'tlle fA'tll 

Gather g^tli'dr gAra'&r 

Get g!t g^t 

Girth gdrt ghth 

Goal g53l gMe . 

Going gAnc or gA- gAing 

Gold gA3ld [In gAld 

Gum gftSm gAn*. 

Grudge SA-gr^tsh' iS'^4J^ 

Gypsum glp'sAm jfp'smn 

Has h^z haz 

Have hAve hAv 

Heard h^6rd hird 

Hearth hhrth or hith hhth 

Hiss sfss hiat 

Hoist histe hAlst 

Homely bAm'blA hAme'lA 

Hoof hfif hAAf 

Hostler hAwslAr As'lAr 

Humble hAm'hl Am'bl 

Jesting j^ist'In jesting 

Kettle Iclt'tl "klt'tl 

Lecture l^k'tshAr l^k'tshAra 

Leisure iSzh'Ar lA'zhAre 

Lever lIv'Ar lA^&r 

Lid lid lid 

Lilach U'lAk lilAk 

Loam Idftm lAma 

Loo lA M 

Maintaia mAne-tAne^ vAik^ikom 



Orthoora- Improper. I^onoun 


PHT. 




CED. 


Again 
ADy 


ir 


tt 


Ati 


Are 


h 


Azure 


4zh'Ar 


A'zhAre 


Bade 


bAde 


bAd 


Beard 


bArd 


bWrd 


Been 


MnorbAAnbIn 


Bleat 


biait 


blAAt 


Boil 


bile 


bAU 


Bonnet 


bftn'ndt 


bAn'nU 


Brooch 


brAtsh 


br5Atsh 


Camphiro 
Canal 


kAm^ire 


kAm'fh 


kA-nAwl' 


kA-nAl' 


Catch 


kgtsh 


kAtsh 


Causeway 


krAs'wA 


kAwz'wA 


Chalice 


kAHs . 


tshAHs 


Chasten 


tshAs'sn 


tshAse'sn 


Chimney 


tshlmW 


tshbi'nA 


Chine 


tshlma 


tshlne 


Ch«r 


kftir 


kwlre 


Clevy 


kllvis 


klSv'vA 


Clinch 


kllnsh 


kl?nsh 


Column 


kAl'y&m 


kAMdm 


Combat 


kAm'bAt 


fcAm^bAt 


Comma 


kAm'mA 


kAin'niA 


^ Coquet 


kA-kwAt' 


kA-kgf 


Corps 


kArps 


kAre 


Corpse 




kJrM 


Cover 


kVAr 


kAv'Ar 


Deaf 


dAAf 


dAf 


Decisive 


dA.s?s1v 


dA.8^s^ 


Depot 


dA'pAt 


di-pA^ 


Depute 


dIp'A-tlzc 


d^.pAte' 


Design 


dA-zW 


di-glne' 


Dint 


dint 


dint 


Docile 


dA'slle 


d)s'sn 


Disgust 


dis-gAst' 


dfz-gAst' 


Dismay 


dis-roA' 


dfz-mA' 


Disown 


dliine' 


dlz-Ane' 


Dost 


dAft 


ddst 


Doth 


dAtb 


dhh 


Doei 


dAAz 


dAz 


Drain 


. drAAn 


drAne 


Drought 


drA&th 


drAAt 


Drowned 


drAAnd'Ad 


drAAnd 


Puotile 


dAk'tlle 


dAk'tU 
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Ortsocira- IifrEom. PEowomr- 



PHT 

Mennmid 

Mountain 

Nmtura 

Neither 

Oblige 

Oblique 

Of 

Ofl 

Onl5 

Panther 

Parent 

Partner 

Patfturo 

Patlon 

Pincen 

Pith 

Plait 

Poem 

Point 

Pother 

Precept 

Preface 

Prelude 

Proeeaa 

Preduct 

Progreff 

Preble 

Pumpion 

Put 

Quoit 



C£0. 

wakr&nAdt mdi^m&de 



m&iln^ 

ni'tshftr 

nl'TH&r 

^'bl^^je' 

i-bU^V 

ftf 

He 



mdAn'tfn 

ni'tshAre 

ni'TH^r 

i-bllje' 

Ab-llke' 

m 



ftnle or lllnii bnM 
]>4netAr pUn'tAlir 



Bapine 

Rear 

Rmtile 

Rind 
Rinsa 
Roiin 
Routine 



p&r'^nt 

pird'nar 

jMlstshJir 

pit'rftn 

sfnah^ftn 

lith 

pl^M 

p&me 

pinte 

bdTH'&r 

pr^TAse, 

pr^'l&de 

pr&^Blfl 

pr&'ddkt 

prfi'grlB 

prA'flle 

pJbffk^fn 

pdt(Terb) 

Kw4te 

rA'zn 

tip'tlle 

rgd 

rlne 

rinse 

r^z'Jbn 

rS&'t^ne 



ORTBOGEArHT. 

Xand fever 
Date *' 
Annunciate 
Andiron 
Antipodes 
Apparant 
Architecture 
Aesumptioa 
AuxSiary 
Certiorari 
Christianitf 
Glandeatine 
Coadjutor 
Compendium 
Comioiaieur 



pA'rInt 

pirt'nAr 

pftfl'tflh^ 

p4'tr&n 

pin's&rfe 

ple/k 

plAte 

p6'lm 

pMat 

pflTH'Jir 

pr^/efipt 

prims 

pr^l'dde 

prds'sis 

prftd'Hkt 

prftg'rgB 

pri-f^il' 

pjmp'yftn 

pQt 

Udh 

r^'zn 
rlip'fn 
r^ir 
rlp'tn 

rind 
rinse 
rAz'to 
rid-tMn' 



Ortboora- lMVRePE% Provoom- 



Roof 

Saered 

Said 

Sat 

Says 

Scarce 

Schedule 

Shut 

Since * 

Sit 

Sleek 

Sliver 

Slothful 

Soot 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Steelyaxd 

Stamp 

Stint 

Sword 

Svnod 

Therefore 

ThiU 

To 

Tour 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tueisday 

Verdure 

Vizier 

Volume 

Were ' 

Yea 

Yee 

Vest 

Yet 

You 

Youth 



Impropbr. 

fi'vlim-i'rfr 

iwl-tgr'nate 

an-nftn'shAto 

h&nd'l.drn 

l^n't^-p&dz 

llp-p&r'Int 

ftrtsh'^tlk-tshlllr 

fts-sflmp'sh&n 

ilwk8-Ti'li-r& 

eish-jlhr-ir'&r 

krls-tshin'^-t^ 

kl&n-dls'tlne 

k6-4d'jA-tar 

kdm-pln'dl-ftm 

kftn-ins-sAre' 



r&ff 
sik'rid 
side 
sit 

size 
' sklrse 
skld'dle 
shit 
sinse 
alt 
silk 
sUv'vfir 
siawfA'f^I 
s&t 
sple'ndt 

stU'yJrdz 

8t<^mp 

stint 

sw&rd 

sl'n6d 

TH&re^re 

n\ 

ih 

tftdr 

trlbOil 

t^.wird9» 

trAPft 

tsh^z^l 

vilrt&r 

vl'znlir 

v6M&ra 

w&re 

*1 

yes 
y^latorllst 



r55f 

a&lultf 

eld 

sat 

fliz 

skArso 

sIdj&U 

shJit 

s!nse 

sit 

slMr 

s5at 

splko'iil ^ 

imd71 

stell'yi.' 

stimp 

stint 

ehrA 

sMd 

TH|]fd« 
thfi 

Mr 

tribal 

t^^rdz 

trA'ft 

tAze'd& 

vlr^Are 

vVyAir 

vdPy&me 

wir 

ylst 
yit 

yW 

yUtk 



pRONOtTNCED. 

A'gA and f^'rSr 

iUt^r'nite 

an-nSn'sh^-ile 

Snd'l-3rn 

ilp-pi'r^nt 

ar'-b-t^k-tshAre 

as-sam'shSn 

avvg-z^lVa-rA 

s-^r-shi-Ji-rAM 

krl9-tshL^4n'^t4 

kian-dis'tfn 

kA"lid-jfitiV 

kSm-pln'ji-i!lra 

ki-nls-sire' 
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ORtHOORAPin* 

Courteous 

Coverlet 

Cowardice 

Decrepit 

Demonstrate 

Desideratum 

Discmond 

Discrepance 

Disfranchise 

Dishonest 

Disorder 

Electriiy 

Emaciate 

Expiatory ' 

Extempore 

Extraordinary 

Feminine 

Frequently 

Genuine 

Guardian 

Gymnastick 

Hallelujah 

Hospital 

Humorous 

Idea 

Ignoramus 

Indecorous 

Irradiate 

Literati 

Maintenance 

MascuHne 

Mercantile 

Meliorate 

Museum 

National 

Nomeqclatnre 

Nominative 

Obedience 

Obstreperous 

Octavo 

Oratory. 

Parentage 

Partiality 

Patronafe 

Patriiin£ 

Patriot 

Patriotism 

Philologist 

PUlosoph;^ 

Philosophical 

Plagiarism 

Possess 

Possessive 

Possession 

f rcventive 



Incorrect; 

kAre'ti-3s 
k&v^r.Ild 
kfta'Srd-lae 
d^-krfp'W 
^^m*ftn-stri\te 
di-sid-Sr-lit'&m 
*dl'mdnd 
dfs-krSp'in-si 
dis-fr4n'tshlzo 
dj8-6n'^st ■ 
dfs-ir'dar 
i-lgk'tfir-Ize 
^-mi'sliAte 
aks-pl'S-ti-ri 
Sks-tem'pArrf 

f^m'^-ulne 
frgk'wSnt-U 
jcn'i-ine 
fflr'-di^n' 




hfts'pit-! 

hi'mir-Ss 

1-di' 

!g-n6-rjira'3s 

!n-dgk'6-r{b 

!r-rid'i-ite 

mine-tAne'^nse 
mis'kA-llne 
mSrlian-tUe ) 
mftr-k^n-t^il' > 
iK5r-kan't!l ) 
m^-li'i-rite 

ni'shSn-il 

n6-ra^n^kUl-t&re 

n»nyi-t?v 

A-bA'dA-Snse . 

^str6p'p&4ds 

S-ta'vi 

pA'rSnt-ijc 

pHr^shlVU-t^ 

p4'tr&n-&J9 

pIt'rA-Srk 

p4t'ri-<it 

pSt'rA-Ht-Izm 

fl.IftMA.j!st 

fHfts'A-ft 

fl-li-s&f!k-ai 

pt4g4-r!zm 

p6s-sls' 

pds-sls'sfv 

pds-slsh'&n 

Pr^-v2nt'i-tiv 



Fbonouncbbw 

kai'tsh^fts 

kfiv'Sr^lt 

kdailrd.!e 

dA-krgp'lt 

di-m5n'str4te 

dA-s!d-^-rA'tfim 

dl'^-mSndt 

d|a<kr^-pAn8e 

d3s-tr4n'tsh'i* 

diz-ftn'ist 

dk.&r'dar 

^-I3k'tr^.fl 

^-m^fih^-Ate 

5ks'pA-A-tiir-ri 

6ks-tem''p6-r^ 

Sks-trftr'di-nJ-t^ 

fim'^-n?n 

frA'kwgnt-li 

jIn'A-in 

gySr'di-Sn 

6s'p^.-tal 

yA'm&r-5s 

l-d*'^ 

1g- ni-rA'mSs 

?n-d^-k^rii8 

?r-ri'di4td 

llt^gp-i'tl 

mIn'td-nSnse 

m^s'kiii-nn 

m«r1i4n-t!l 

mMi-&-rAte 

mA-z^/Sm 

n5sh'5n-ll 

n5m-^n-k!4'tsh^ 

riftm'^ni-t!v 

ob-str2p'Sr-iis 
6k-ti'v6 

pir^^nt-iip 
pSr-flh^-Sai-tA 
pat'r&n-?iei. 
pA'tri-Irk 
pA'tri-ftt 
pA'trA-at4zm 
-^'imb-jht 

f!a-z6f>.A-k4I 

plA'jt<r!zm 

p^z-zls' 

piz-z^e^slv 

p&z-z£sh'ftn 

prA-vSntlv 



y^^oogIe 
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COBSIECTIOIU He ORTBOSPT. 



QRTHOOIULPflr. 

Pronunciation 

Propitiation 

Prophecy 

Prophesy ^ 

Baaiance 

Ratio 

Rational * 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Stereotype 

Stupendous 

Synonyaic 

Synonyma 

Transparept 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Whiffletree 



Incorrect. 

pr6-nin-^-A'sh5n 

pri-p!8-*A'8hSn 

pr6v'i-si (noun) 

priv^Vsl (verb) 

r^'A-4nse 

rk'shb 

rA'shfin-il 

si'krA-mSnt 

TsA'krd-nzeorCns) 

it^r'Wpc 

8tA-pln'jds i 
8^-nAn'^A 
8^-nAn'«^-n7f2 , 
trans-pAr'^nt 
trtns-i»Ar'^n-8i 
v3r-bit<fm 
v&l-ki'ni 
hw^jypl-trW • 



fKonfOumcwB* 
pr6-n&n-sh44'^fl 
pr/»-p!9h4-A'8hAa 
prftf i-si (noun^ 
pr6P^d(Yerii) 

rash'3n-4I 
s&k'ra-mSnt ' 

sSk'rA-flze 
et^'r^A-tipe 

8t^pen'd&8 

8?n'^idm 

8^-n6n%-mi 

trins-p&'rint 

trins-pA'r§n-8^ 

vSr-bA'tfm 

v61-kA'n& 

hwM-tr^ 



Note. I.^-When the #ord8 Uarrudy UtaMtd, laoedj ^. aro used is parCicH 
pial adjectives, the termination ed sbould generally be pronounced as asep** 
rate syllable; as, "A Uanired man; The Uas^td Rladeemer;** but wbeji' 
they are employed as verbs, the td is contracted in pronunciation ; ai^ ** Ha 
UartCd liis lesson ; They are iorV; I have toaUc^d,^ * 

2. The accent of the following words falls on those syllables expressed in 
the ttoTtcA: characters : Eu ro pe an, hy me ne al, Ce sa re a, co ad ju tor, ep i co- 
re an, in ter est ed, in ter est ing, rep ar a ble, ree og nise, <eg^ is la tare, ob li- 
ga to ry,*in com par a ble, ir ren a ra ble, in ex o ra b!o. In a large class of 
i^rd^, the vowelif a, e, and at, should be pronounced like longs miste; rfUdi 
as, /are, rare, there, thiiTf wlifre, air, chair, compare, declare, &c. In the wovdf 
person, perfect^ mtrcy, interpret, determine^ and the like, the vowel e before r, 
IS oflen trroneoualy sounded like short u. Its proper sound is that of f in 
met, pet, imperoHoe, 

3. With respslBt to the pronuncmtion of the words sky, Jdnd, guide, Hce. it 
appears that a mistake extensively prevails. It is believed that their com 
mon pronunciation by the vulgar, Is the correct one, and agreeable to Uiepro 
nnnciation intended by Mr. John -Walker. The proper mphthonffal s^undt 
in sk^l, kyind, ^ide, are adopted by the common mass, and peneHed 
by thoso who, m their unn^ural and aiiected pronunciation of thfMM 
words, say, ^(i-l, ki-Inde, g^-lde. This latter nyMe of pronouaeing theo 
m tw<i syllables, is as mcorrect and ridiculous is to* pronounce the words 
SoUy toU, in two syllables, tiius, b&.ll, t&-!I. * 

4. My, wind, npir. When my is contrasted with tky, kb, htr, your, k/^ it 
is pronounced, mi : m all other situations, it is pronounced, nM ; as, << jifg [ms] 
son, give ear to my [me] counsel" When mnd ends a line in poetry, and is 
made to rhyme with mind, bind, land, Ikjc^ it is pronounced, wind ^but Ui- 
other situations, it is pronounced, wind. 

'* Lo, the poor Indian ! whose imtutored mind 
" Sees God in ctoiids, or hears him in the ioind,^ 
Pour, Analogically, tke'^diphthong oit, in this word, has its proper i 
iahftibrysdrfir. 

" Ye heayens ! from high Che dewy neetar pour, 
" And ia soft eilence shed the kindly shower." 
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PROVIBfCIAIilSMS. 



soup 

chaise 
cutter * 
|taddle 

suple 



CdNtHiCTiaNS, VULGARISMS, AND OTHER IMPROFRIETIES. 

As each of the following provinciafisms and vulnfarisnis, haa its lucility in 
someone eectioii'Or other of our country, it is hoped that tiieso corrections 
will bo fcAind useful in the districts to wfuch the various phrases respectively 
belong. 

jafPROPER. OORRECl*. 

»firi<i\v vlf'tshA 

'v8r't^\v-3» vlr'tshl^fis 

ik't*w-21 ■ ^'tshA-il 

gd'lw-kito gd'ii-Ute 

a-rtifht fS'THar 

heft ^ weight, 

stoop pordi 

«t«nt task 

heh»3 handl<9' * 

ttiwea disorder 

dump unload 

swiftg 

gig or chaise 
one-horse sl^h 
saplinff 
readish 
spryoirsuppU 
In Pcknstlvania. 
Strenth strength 

lenth length ' 

brenth breadth 

ort ought 

Akst as^t* nan ' what 

b|Q * bfii ^visht wish 

hffl hwMe wunst once » 

him ■ hAme j o«ch oh # 

on BtAne chee^ , chair , 

dm ' : dhz ^ • . spook* ghost 

g)&M. gl^s furiientz ' oppesHe 

tain* nidsa' .* wonit^ '^ vanitf t , 

br&88 bdba ^^ ^^>^ is vam 

S&88 ^ orftary - ordinary 

int r 'f(vby tosparS 

*liii'zii hfz ^bit small piece 

hSA'zn hlds'lz disremeraber do not ramember 

In'shlnt kneruUnt ' . Ikish. 

diu'jar <JAne^fi» fiShr » Mre 

ifrln'jftr BtiAnejar dnd . |nd 

lAWbik t^me'b&r 158« 153z 

24tdb4l i^m-T^ sSarw s&iM 

(di^wwi&to flit8hi&-n4td pit pdt • 

*^ Digitized by Google 



IB^PROntlU CORRECT. 

Ahit Are not 

haint have not 

taint 'tis not 

batnt ' are not 

ipaint mav not 

wont will not 

wcr'nt * : were not • 

waunt * ' >vas not 
woodent would not 

mussent mnbt not 

izzent is not 

wazzent ' was not 

hezzent has not 

doozzent " does not 

tizzent 'tis not 

nrhool who will 

don't 

can't 

I'll 

'tis 

Common in New-^gland or 

>fEW-Y0RK. 

4s^r 



PBOVINCIAUSKI 

Impropki* 

m&At 



g\y\ne 
Mi or shut 

iht» or fbich 

Up'd 
dl-h53tr 



C^ERBCT. 

mite [mii^] 

bnng 
h^lpt 

pirt'nftr-ildp 
Mbyttt 
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hiPmOPSB. COBEICT. 

f&t f&t 

l-kSdntf tk.k5{hit< 

pjU'pH Pftl'ptt 

p4refiAa plr'sn 

Md. Ta. Kt. Mifi.&c 

THlr THAre 

whif hwAre 

bir [bear] bire 

wAr wlr 

NoTK. Clever.prett% u^ly, oitriom, expect, gueea, and reekonj though cor 
red English words, have, among the comqion people of New Ensflopd and 
New-Yotk, a proTincial application a^d -meaning. W?th them, a clever man, 
is one of a gfntle and oblijg^ing disposition; instead of, a man of distinfuisb- 
ed talents and prgfound acquirements. Pretty and ngly^ they apply to the 
^UsposUum of a person, instead of, to his external appearance. In these statei, 
one w^ oflen hear, ^l guess it raias," when the speaker knows this to be a 
fiict, and, therefore, guessing i^ uncalled for. " I txpeet I can go ;*» or, *' I 
reckon I can ;" instea4 of, *' t suppose or prMumeJ' In New-England, a 
clergyman is oflen called a minister^ in New-Yotky a priest, and soii^ of 
N. Y.9.p0fr$oH, The last is preferable. 



HCW-BlieLAlfD OR NEW«T0R|6 

I be goin. ^i^ lives to hum. 
Hese ben to hum this two weeks. 
You haddent oi^t to do it.* Yes 
Ifaad ought 
Taint no better than hizzen. 
IzzentAhat are line writ well ? 
Tizzent no better than this ore. 

The keoiir^ be gone to hum, neow, 
and Pmer coin arter um. 

He'll be here, derights, and bring 
youm and thaim. 

He touck'd tRe stun which I shew 
him, an di guess it made him sithe, for 
tWas cissing hot 

Run, Thanel, and cut a staddte, for 
to make a lever on. Ize jest kg&neter 
go, daddy. 

Where shell I dump my cart square ? 
Dump it vender. Whtfts fte heft 
jiourioaa? 

When ju git hum from Haffbrd ? 
A fortnit ago. You diddent, did ye 1 
Ju see my Danel, whose sot up a 
tarvem there? No. Hec^p ^ne atbre 
I got there. 0, the pesky enter! Hele 
soon be up a stump. 

My frinds supurb maision is de- 
lightfully sitewated on a nate-eral 
mound of considerable hithe. It hex 
R long stoop in front ; but it is furder 
from the city than Pde like my hum. 

I know*d the gal was drownded. 
Rod I teU'dthe inquisitioners, that ize 



coakiicTRD. 

I am going. He lives oMiomfl^ 

tte has been ut kome these 2 weeks. 

You ought not to do it CtrtmnMl I 
.ought. 

~Tis no better than *t>. 

Is not that line well written 7 

It is no better, or, it is not anif bet* 
tdl* than this. 

The cows are gone home, and I em 
going afttr then*. 

He unJi be here, directly, Rod briii|> 
yourf and their^ 

He touched the stone which I duwed 
hhn, and it made him sigh, for U i9«t 
hissing hot 

Go, Nathaniel, andcut R^d^iKng'.'t^ 
make a lever qf, I was about to go^ 
or, itUeriUng to go immetUatdlff MieE. 

Where shall lu^oad my cart? Foil* 
otder, Wha^ is iAd weight of yolxriomdf 



When Hd^fou return from Harywdf 
J^ fortnight ago. IsU possilde ! Did 
you see my son DanidyWhohas apet^ 
a pubUck house there 1 No. He had l^ 
befqfre I' arrieei there, O, the pcftry 
fdlow ! He will soon cjome to wmghL 

My friend's superb mansion is de- 
lightfully situated on a natural mound 
of considerable height. It A« a long 
porch in front ; but it ia farther from the 
city than / would like to reside, 

I knew the gki had been droumed^ 
and I told the jury ofinqusttf thai l.i0«f 
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VtW-ENGLAND. 

nfther geestin nor jokin about it ; but 
ir they'd permit me to giv era my 
ideze, they'd obleege me. ^ So I par- 
eeverod, and carried my pinte. You 
don^t say so. Be you from Barkshire ? 
I be. Neow I swan ! if I aint clean 
beat. 

You baint from the Jaraeys, be ye ? 
Yes. Gosh ! then I guess yeu kneow 
heow to tend tarvem. 

Ill PENNSYLVANIA. 

I seen him. Have you saw him ? 
Yes, I have saw him wunst ; and that 
was before you seed him. 
.1 done my task. Have you did 
vours ? No, but I be to do it. 

] be to be there. He knowM me. 

Leave me be, for Ime ofear'd. 
I never took notice to it 

I wish I haddent did it ; howsum- 
^ver, I dont keer : they cant sheer 
me. 

Give me them there books. 

He ort to go ; so he ert 

No he erten. 

Dont ^rouge me. 

I diddent go to do it. 

Aint that a good hand write ? 

Nan ? I knoW'd what he meant^but 
I never let on. 

It is a long mile to town. Ah ! I 
thought 'twas unle a short mile. 
Irish. 

Not here the day; he went till 
Pittsburgh. 

Let us be after pairsing a wee bit 

Where did you loss it ? 
Md. Va. Kt. or Miss. 

parry the horse to water. 

Tote the wood to the river. 
Have you focht the water ? 

I *ve made 200 bushels of com this 
year. 
He has run agmst a snag. 
Is that vour ^under, stranger? 
He will soon come of that habit 

I warthar. and I seen his boat was 
loadead too neayy. 
Whar you gwine ? 
Hese mcohoot with me. 
Did you get shet of your tobacca ? 

Who hoped you to sell it 7 



CORRECTED. 

not jesting about it ; but, by permUting 
me to give them my view cf the subject, 
they wi^d oblige me. So, I persevere 
edy and gained my 'point. Indeed / ^Sre 
you from Berkshire ? I am. ReaUy ! I 
am surprised, 

Jhre you from J^ew-Jersey? Yes. 
Then I presume you ktiaw how to tend a 
tavern. 

CORRECTED. 

I saw him. Have you seen him ? 
Yes, once ; and that was befos0 you 
said him. 

I have done my task.l Have fyou 
done yours ? No, but I must. 

I shall be there ; or, I must be there. 
He kneio me. 

Let me be, for I am afraid, 

I never took notice ©/"it : or, better 
thus, I never noticed it 

I wish I had not done it : however, i 
disregard thenu They cannot seart 
me. 

Give me those books. 

He ought to go, really. 

He ought nc(t 

Don't orowd me. 

I did not iiittnd to do it 

Is not that beautifid writing? 

What 7 I knew what he meant, but 
I kept that to myself. 

It w a Utile over Si tmle to iowiu Ah4 
I supposed it to be loss than a mile. 

CORRECTED. 

He is not here to^ay^ He wwfit (t 
Pittsburgh. 
Let us parse a KtUe, 
Where did you loaeitl 

CORRECTED. 

Lead the horse to water; •?, wftter 
the horse. 

Carry the wood to the river. 

Have you fetched, or brought, ftha 
water? 

I have raised 200 bushels of mm 
this year. 

He has got into difficviUv, 

Is that your baggage, str 7 

He will soon overcome, or gtt rid of, 
that habit 

I was thercy and I Aoto that his best 
was too heavily laden, or loaded. 

Where are you going 7 

He is in partnership with me. 

Vid you get rid, 01 dispose of, yow 
tobacco 7 

Wio helped you sdlit? 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody treate of the modulations ot the voice 
according to the usages of the language we speak, 
and the sentiments we wish to express : he?ice, 
in its most extensive sense, it comprises all the 
laws of elocution. 

Prosody is commonly divided into two parts : 
the first teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity^ emphasis^ pause^ and 
tone ; and the second, the laws of versification. 

Accent Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice 
oti a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them ; as, in the word 
presume, the stress of the voice must be on the letter «, and 
the second syllable, sume, whrich syllable takes the accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one accented 
syllable. For the sake of euphony or distinctness in a long 
word, wo frequently give a secondary accent to another sylla- 
ble besides the one which takes the principal accent; as, ^tes ti 
mo ni^a/, a ban' don ^tug*. * 

Quantity. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, whAi the accent is on the vowel ; 
which causes it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the 
following letters ; as, '*^Fall, bale, mood, hOuse, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonimt ; 
which causes the vowel to be quicldy joined to the succeeding 
letter ; as, " Tint, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it ; tlius, ** mate" and " n®te" should be 
pronounced as slowly again as " mat" and " not." 

Emphasis, By emphasis is m-oant a stronger and fuller sound 
of the voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how they 
affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. 
Craphasis will be more fully explained under the head of Elocution. 

Pauses, Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible, and, in many cases^ 
a measurable space of time. 
Tones, Tones are difterentboth from emphasis and pauses ; coa- 
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mating in the modulations of the voice, or the notes or variations 

of sound which we employ in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases ; but tones 

tSect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes a whole discourse. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com' 
position into sentences or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, in order to mark the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronun- 
ciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon^ a 
pause double that of the comma ; the Colony double that of the 
semicolon ; and the Penod, double that of the colon. 

Punctuation is a modern art. The ancients were entirely unacquainted 
with the use of points ; and wrote, not only without any distinction of mem- 
ben and periods, but also without any distinction of words. This custom 
continued till the year 360 before Christ How the ancients read their 
works, written in this manner, it is not easy to conceive* After the practice 
of joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction were placed at 
the end of every word. This practice continued a considerable time. 

As it appears that the present usuage of points did not take place whilst 
manuscripts and monumental inscriptions were the only known methods of 
conveying knowledge, we must conclude, that it was mtroduced with the 
art of pnnting. The introduction was, however, gradual : all the points 
did not appear at oitce. The colon, semicolon, and note of admiration, were 
produced some time after the others. The whole set, as they are now used, 
became established, when learning and refinement had made considetablo 
piogress. 

As the rules of punctuation are founded altogether on the 
grammatical construction of sentences, their application pre- 
supposes, on the part of the student, a knowledge of Syntax. 
Although they admit of exceptions, and require a continual ex- 
ercise of judgment and literary taste in applying them properly, 
they are of great utility, and justly merit our particular attention. 

The great importance of acquiring a thorough knonTledge of 
punctuation, and of attending strictly to the application of its 
rules, is established by the single fact, that the meaning of a sen- 
tence U often totally perverted by the omission or misappUcoHon 
0fpiMM* To iHustrate the correctness of this remark, numer- 
ous examples might be selected. The following border on the 
ridieulous: ''Mr. Jared Hurton haying gone to sea his wife, 
4ua9B the prayers of diis church *," << TiyoBi who tscap^^ 
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from the jail on Friday last, is 22 years of age, has sandy halt, 
light eyes, thin visag», with a short nose turned up about six feet 
high, &c." Corrected ; " Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea, 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;" "thiu visage, witii 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces* 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunct, a siin^ 
pU sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An adjunct or imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or doesi 
not amount to a proposition or sentence; as, *' Therefore;" 
" studious of praise ;" '* in the pursuit of commerce." — For the 
definition of a sentence, and a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

When two or more adjuncts are connected with the verb in 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction, 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there are adjuncts ; " as, " They have sacrificed 
their health aadforttme, at the shrine of vanity, pride, and extra- 
vagance." But when the adjuncts are connected with the verb 
in a different manner, the sentence is simple ; as, " Grass of an 
excellent quality, is produced in great abundance in the northern 
regions of our country," > 

RULE 1. The members of a. simple sentence should not, in 
general, be separated by a comma ; as, " Every part of mattof 
swarms with living creatures." 

Exercises in Pimetwdion. — Idleness is the great fomeitter of all oormp- 
ti^ns in the human heart The friend of order- has made half his way to 
virtue. All finery is a sign of littleness. 

RULE 2. When a simple sentence is long, and the nomina* 
tive is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 
it may admit a comma immediately before the verb ; as, ** The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
Sie cultivation of the English language ;" " Too nnany of the 
pretended friendships of , youth, are mere combinations in 
pleasure." 

Extfdses.— The indulgence of a harsh disposition fs the introdnetion (o 
future misery. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure is a real defeet* 
ki character. The intermixture of evil in human society serves te exenmt 
the sailing graces and virtues of the gjiiod. 

RULE 3. Wh^ the connexion of the different parts of a 
Mmple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importaBce^ Iho 
adjunct must be distinguished by a comma before ai|d after it ; 
as, " His work is, tn many respects^ very unperfect. It is, tkw 
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fwt^ hat much approved." But when these interruptions are 
slight and unimportant, it. is better to omit the comma; as, 
** Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" " There is surely a pleasure 
in beneficence." 

Kxerdsea, — Chority like the sun brightens all its objects* Gentleness is 
in truth the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. You too have your failings. 
Humility and knowledge with poor apparel excel pride and ignorance un- 
der costly attire. The best men often experience disappointments. Advice 
should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can always 
hide the real character. 

RULE 4. The nominative case independent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distinguish- 
ed by commas ; as, " My son^ give me thy hoart ;" " Dear Sir, 
I write to express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;^* " I 
am obliged to you, my friends j for your many favours ;" " PavJtj 
<hc apostle of the Gentiles, was. eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge;" " The butie^[fly,chUdo{ihe summer, flutters in.thesun." 

But if <tpa nouns in apposition are unattended with adjuncts, 
<or if they form only a proper name, they shoij^ not be separated ; 
4is, "Patf/ the apostle, suffered martyrdom ;" " The statesman 
Jefferson, wrote the declaration of Independence." 

EspircMM.— Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
ConSnue my dear child to make^ virtue thy chief study. Canst thou expect 
thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of vengeance ? Death the 
king of terrours chose a prime minister. Hope the bafm of life sooths us 
under every misfortune. Confucius the great Chmese philosopher was em- 
inently good as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious exam- 
ple of true piety. 

RULE 5. The nominative case absolute and the infinilive 
mood absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " His father dying, he 
succeeded to the estate ;" " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;' 
" The king, approving the plan, put it in execution ;" " He, 
having finished his acadmnical course, has returned home, to 
prosecute his professional studies. ^^ 

Exercises, — ^Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortune. 
To enjoy present jpleasure he sacfiHced his future ease and reputation. His 
talents formed for great enterprises could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
ttOus. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
vpirit will assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose one faaoilj 
asMmbled under the.eye of one common Father. 

RULE 6. A compound sentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by placing commas between its members ; as, " Tjie 
decays the waste^ and the dissolution of a plant, may a%ct wn 
i^piiil09 and migge«t a train of lerions reflections." 
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Three or more nouns, verbs, • adjectives, participles, or ftJ- 
verbs, connected by conjunctions, expressed or understood, 
must be separated by commas ; as, '* The husband, wife,* and 
childrenjt suffered extremely;" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" " David was a brave, 
>vise, and pious man;" " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjun<stions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, ^' Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" " Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

E:pereisia, — We have no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates tlie body depresses tne 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of the hei^ and degiades roan 
from his rank in creation. 

Self<M>nceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youtk. He is alternately supported by bis fiither his uncle and his elder 
Drot)ier. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited timorous and base. 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and true 
lovely honest and of good report Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualifications of a good student The great business 
of life is to be employed in doing justly loving mercy and walking humbly 
with our Creator. To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

|n our health life possessions conneiions pleasures there are causes of 

* The correctness and importance of this rule appear to be so obvious, 
ai to render it not a little surprising, that any writer^ possessing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it I am bold to affirm, that it i^ 
obeenred by every correct reader and speaker ; and yet,* strange as it may 
•eem, it is tfenerally violated by those printers who punctuate by the car, 
and all others who are influenced by their pernicious example; thus, 
** The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and actively 
employed in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma where i\m 
conjunction is understood ? It would be doins no greater violence to the 
principles of elocution ; thus, ** The head the neart and the hands, should 
oe, fee." or thus, '< The head the heart, and the hands, phould be employ* 
ed," &C. Who does not perceive that {he latter pause, whore the con- 
junction is expressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjuictioa 
18 understood ? And, since this vn the case, what fair objection can bo 
made to the following method of punctuation ? ** The head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively emploved in doing good;* 
" She is a eroman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious." 

t As a eonsiderame pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it; bat afl 
no pause is allowaUe between the IsM adjeelive and the noun, or betweea 
the last adverb and the verb, tko comma, in snoh instances^ is propedir 
omittod ; thus, « David was a brave, wise^ and fkm$ mm.*' 
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tMCftyimporoeptiMy working. Deliberate slowly execute promptly. An 
idle triilinff society is near akin to sucli as is corrupting. This unhappy 
penon had been seriously affectionately admonished but in vain. 

Rule 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short, 
and sentences connected with relative pronouns the meaning of 
whose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not be separated by a comma ; as, << Wisdom is better 
than riches ;" " Nd preacher is so successful as time ;" " He 
accepted what I had rejected ;" " Self-deniai is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make ;" *' Substract from many modem poets 
all tJuU may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain ;" 
** Give it. to the man whom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of '* man in general," but of << the 
man whom you most esteem." 

But when the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
li properly inamted before the relative ; as, " Man, toho is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble ;" " There is no 
charm in the femaM sex, tohich can supply the place of virtue." 

This rule is equally applicable to ponstruotions in which the 
relative is understood ; as ; " Value duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges which you enjoy." 

ExerciseM, — How much better it is to ^et wisdom than gold ! The fnend» 
ships of the world can exist no longer than interest cements then. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that eai: be put together. IV^ny of the evils which occ&sion o^ 
complaints of the world are wholly imaginary. 

The gentle mind is Me the smooth stream which reflects every object in 
its just proportion and m its iUirest colours. In that unafiected civility which 
tpiings from a gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve is eternal This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same sort, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, th^ must not be separated ; as, 
** Libertines call religion^ bigotry or superstition ;" " True 
worth is modest and retired ;" " The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind f^ " Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously." When words are connected in pairs, the 
pairs only should be separated ; as, '^ There is a natural dif- 
ference between merit and demerit, viiiuq and vice, wisdom and 
folly ;" "Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep; we should 
be temperate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
they may be separated by a comma ; as, " Romances may hfi 
said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to^vil.'^ 

Eaetreises, — ^Idleness brings forward And nourishes many bad pauiona. 
True fi4endihip will at all times av(»d arough or careless behaviour. Health 
•nil peace a modetate fortune and a few finends sum up all the undoubted 
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•rtMles of temporal feiidtj. Truth is &ir and artless aimple and 
unirorm and consistent. Intemperance devtroys the strength ofoui bodies 
mndthe vigour of oor^ninds. 

. RULE 9. Where the serb of a simple member ig understood, 
a comma may, in some instances, be inserted ; as, " From law 
crises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, know- 
ledge." But in others, it is better to omft the comma ; " No sta- 
tion is so higti, no power so great, no character so unblemished, 
as to exempt men froan the attacks of rashness, malice, and 
envy." 

Eljtereiaes. — As a companion he was severe and satirical ;»as a friend cap- 
tious and dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms in summer there 
will be no beauty and in autumn no fruit So if youth be trifled Uway with- 
out improvement manhood will be contemptible and old age miserablOi - ' 

RULE 10. When a simple member stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, and its verb may be changed into the infinitive 
mood, the comma is genecally omitted ; as, " I suppose he i$ at 
rest ;" changed, " I suppose him to be at re§tJ^ 

But when the verb to be is followed by a verb In the infinitive 
mood, which, by transposition, may be made the nominative 
case to it, the verb to be is generally separated from the infini- 
tive by a comma ; as, " The most obvious remedy is, to with' 
draw from all associations icith bad men ;" " The first and most 
obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." , 

Espercises. — They believed he was dead. He did not know that I was the 
man. I knew she was still alive. Tlie greatest miserj- is to be condemned 
by oor own hearts. The greatest misery that we can endure is to be ooa- 
d^nned by our own hearts. 

NOTES. 

1. When a conjunction js separated by a phrase or member from the mem- 
ber to which it belongs, such intervening phrase appears to require a com- 
ma at each extremity ; as, "They set out early, andy before the close of the 
day, arrived at the ^destined place." This rule, however, is not eenerarliy foW 
lowed by our best writers ; as, "If thou seek the Lord, he will be found of 
thee ; hxU if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever j»* " Uu* if the parts 
connected are not short, a comma may be inserted." 

2. SCFVeral verbs succeeding each other in the infinitive mood, and having 
a common dependance, may be divided by commas ; as, "To relieve the 
indigeut, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to rewaid the 
deserving, are humane art6 noble employments. 

3. A remarkable expression, or a snort observation, somewhat in the form 
of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma . as, " It hurts a 
man'B pride to say, I do not knaw ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the mce ofsUtceaJ** 

4. when wofos are placed in opposition to each other, or with lome 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a comma ; aa 

" Tho' deep, yet cUar ; tho' genile, yet not didX ; 

** Strw^, without rage ; without o'eijiowmg^ fulV 
^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not only in ui^op 
wUh^ but m opposition (o, the views and conduct of each other.** 
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^Sometimes when the word with which the lost preposition ames, is sin- 
gle, the comma maj be omitted ; as, *'Many states were in alliance %oUh^ 
and under the protection o/Rome.»' . 

The game rule and restrictions apply, when two or raoro nouns refer to 
the fame preposition ; as, " He was composed both under tlie threatening^ 
and at the ttpproach, o/b. cruel and lingering death ;" ** He was not only the 
kingy but the fathei' of his people." 

6. The wo?ds,'" as, thus, lyiy, &•, liemfe, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
new, lastly, once hio^e, above iill, on the contrary, in the next place, m 
short/' and all other words and ];^rases of a similar kind, must generally 
be separated from the context by a comma; <m, " Remember thy best friend ; 
formerly, the support.er of thy mfancy ; noip, the guardian of thy youth ;" 
•* He feared want ; hence, he overvalued riches ;" " So, if youth be trifled 
away," &a '* •%at», w» must, have food and clotliing ;" ** FinaUyf let us 
conclude.'* 

The foregoing rules and examples are sufficient, it is pre- 
sumed, to suggest to the learaer, in all ordinary instances, the 
proper place fcr inserting the comma ; but in applying these 
rules, great regard must be paid to the length and meaning of the 
clauses, and the proportion which they bear to one another. 
SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two orlnore parts, not so closely connected as those which are 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each other^ 
as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

RULE 1. When the preceding member of the sentence does 
not of itself give complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
be coipplete without the concluding one, the semicolon is used ; 
as in the following examples : "As the desire of approbation, 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species ; so, nothing isfnore destructive to them, when 
it is governed by vanity and folly ;" " The wise man is happy, 
when he gains bas own approbation ; the fool, when he gains the 
applause of those around him ;" " Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls he at the bottom." 

Exercises. The path of truth is a j^lain and safe paih that of falsehood a 
perplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendsM hell of 
ierceneSB and animosity. As there is a worldly happiness which God per.- 
ccives to be no other than disguised misery as there are worldly honours 
which in his estimation Are reproach so there is a^worldly wifidom whieh in 
Ids fight IB foolishness. 

But all subsists by elementai strife « 

And passions are the elements of life. 

RULE 2. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rule 
^r proposition, the semicolon may be used before the conjune- 
tion 09; as m the following instance : Prepositions govem the 
objee^ve case ; as, ^' %e gave the book to him." 
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NoTB. In instances like the foregoing, many respectable ptmciinits tmiioy 
the colen, instead of the semicolon. 

* COLON. 

" The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more partSi 
less connected than those which aace separatprf by a semicolon ; 
but not so independent as separate, disjtinct sentences. 

RULE 1. When a memberof a sentence is.cotnplete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental renaark, or furtl^cr illtiBtra* 
tion of the subject, the colon may be properly employed ; as, 
" Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the -conse- 
quences of guilt : the gospel revealed the p^n of ^vine interpo* 
sition and aid.'' " Great works are performed, not by strength, 
but by perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single stones ; 
yet you see its height and spaciousness." 

^ereisea. The three great enemies to tranauillity are vice Stiperatitioi' 
and idleness vice wliich poisons and disturbs tne mind with bad ps^sionv 
superstition which fiils it with imaginary terrours idleness Wfaidi loads it 
wilh tediousness and disgust. 

When we look forward into the year which is beginning what do wabe- 
hold there ? All my brethren is a blank to onr view a dtfk unknown pr^lnta 
itself. 

RULE 2. When a semicolon has preceded, of more than 
one, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the 
connecting or concluding sentiment, the colon should be applied ; 
as, '* A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an 
almighty goveniour, stretching ft>rth his arm to punish or reward ; 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared for the righteous here* 
after, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : ' tfaese 
ar»the considerations which overawe the world, which support 
integrity, and check guilt." 

PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete^ and so independent as not to be 
connected with the one which follows it, a period should be in- 
serted at its close ; as, " Fear God." '* Honor the patriot." 
" Rcj^sppct virtue."/ 

In the use of many of the pauses, there is a diven»ity of prac- 
tice among our best writers and grammarians. Compound 
sentences connected by conjunctions, are sometimes divided b/ 
the period ; as, <^ Recreations, though they may be of an inno- 
cent kind, require steady government to keep them within a due 
and limited province. But such as are of an irregular aad 
▼ieious nature, are not to be governed, but to be banuSied from 
•very well-r^ulated mind." 

The period should follow every abbreyiated word ; aS| '* A.. 
1>. N. B. U. S. Va. Md. Viz. Col. Mr." 
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t 

BASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty Jind inco- 
herent ^vritcrs, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
sentence breaks ofl' abruptly ; where a significant pause is re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment ; 
as, "If thou art he, so much respected once — but, oh! how 
fkllen ! how degraded !'* " If acting conformably to the will of 
our Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; 
-^if securing our own happiness ; — are objects of the highest 
iftoment : then we are loudly called upon to cultivate and ex- 
tend the great interests of religion and vhtue." 

A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater 
than if the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires 
a pause of such length as the sense only can determine. 

" Here lies the great — False marble, where 1 fj ^: - 
" Nothing but sordid dust lies here." * ^^^' 

* • .<= 
INTERROGATORY POINT. t:;*^V.» *' 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; as, " Who adorned the heavens with such ex- 
quisite beauty ?" 

Note. ITie interrogative point should not be employed in cases where it 
18 only said, that a question has been asked ; as^ " The Cyprians asked me, 
why 1 Wept," 

EXCLAMATORY POINT. 

The note of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and sometimes to invocations 
and addresses ; as, " How much vanity in the pursuits of men !'* 
"What is more amiable than virtue !" ** My friend! this con- 
duct amazes nle !" " Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness 
is great !*' ' • 

PARENTHESIS^ ' 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful remark, 
which may be omitted without injuring the gnunmaticaL con-t 
struction ; as, '^ To^ain a posthumous reputation, is to save a 
few letters (for what is a name besides ?)^rom oblivion.'! 
" Know then this truth, (enough for^an-to know,.) 
" Virtue alone is*hap^mess below." ' ^ , 

r^OTK. The parenthesis gfenerally denotes a moderate depression of the 
mAw ; and, as the parenthetical marks do not supply the place of a pokiL 
Ihe clause should be accompanied with every stop which the sense would 
require, if the parenthetical characters were not used. It ought to tetmi- 
ii«kte with the same kind of point which the member has that pr^sedes jt ; as, 
*' He loves nobly, (I speak of friendship,) who is not jealous when he had 
partners of love." 

19 
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" Or why so long (in life if lon^ can be) . 
" Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me ?" 
Parentheses, howcvei;, containing mtcVropfatidns or citcldmafions, form an 
ej^ception to this rule ; as, " If I ji^rant his request, (and who couM refiistf 
it ?) I shall secure his esteem and attachment 

APOSTROPHE AN© .QUOT4TIOX. 
The apostrophe is used to gibbreviattf a word, ^hd also to 
mark the possessive case of a noun ; as, " 'ft"s, for il u ; thd'f 
for tliough ; o^er, for over ;'* " A ma»'5 poverty," * 

A Quotation marks a sentence taken in tfie author's pwn 
language ; a», " The proper study of mankind is man." ^ • . 
* When an author represents a person as speakQjg, the lan- 
guage of that person should bft designated by a quotation ; -as. 
At my coming in, he said, " You and the physician are^como 
too late." A quotation contained within another, j^duld'be dis- 
tinguished by two 5/n;>7e*commas ; as, " Always remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.'' " 

DIRECTIOK55 FOU I'tSlNO CAPITAI* LBTll^RS^ 
It is proper to begin with a capital, 
l.»Trtie first word of every sentence. 

2. Proper names, the appellations of the Deity, &c.; «8, 
"James, Cincinnati, the Audes, Huron ;" " God, Jehovah,^the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Holy-Spirit." 

3. Adjectives derived from proper names, the titles 'ofbook^, 
nouns which are used as the subject of discourse, the propoun 
/ and the interjection 0, and every line in poetry ; as, " Ameri- 
can, Grecian, English, French ; Irving's Sketch Book, Perci- 
vaPs Poems ; I write ; Hear, earth 1" 
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VERSIFICATION 

Poetry is tl* language •f passion, or of enlivened imagination. 

Versification, in English, is the harmonious arrangement 
of a particular number and variety of accented and unaccented 
syllables, accordi^ig to particular feiws. 

Rhyme is the correBpondence of the sound of the last sylla*' 
bte in one'^line, to the sound of the last syllable in another ; as, 
" O'er the glad waters of the dark-blue 5ao, 
" Our tiioughts a$ boundless and our souls as/rce." 

Blank Verse consists in poetical thoughts expressefl in reg- 
ular numbers, but without the correspondehce of sound at the 
end of the lines which constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 
eonncxion of a number of accerfted and unaccented syllablofc 
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They are called /eci, because it is by their aid that the voice, as 
it were, steps along through the verse in a measured pace. 

All poetical feet consist either of two, or of three syllables ; and are 
reducibie to eight kinds ; four cf two syllables, and four of three, as follows : 
Dissyllable. Trisyllable. 

A Trochee - v A Dactyle - v^ o 

An Iambus v» - An Amphibrach « - v/ 

A Spondee An Anapaest v^ ^ - 

A Pyrrliick u v/ A Tribrach v v/ v^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unac 
cented ; as, Hateful, pettish : 

Restless m6rtals toil for nought. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as, Betray, consist : 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as. Labourer, possible : 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature. 
An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
\ast«iccented ; as. Contravene, acqi*ii^sce : 

At the close of the day when the hamlet is still. 
A Spondee ; as, The pale moon : a P}Trhick ; as, on the taU 
tree : an Amphibrach ; as, Delightful : a Tribrach ; as, Nu- 
m^rabiS. 



RIIETORICK. 

Grammar instructs us how to express our thoughts correctly; 

Rhetorick teaches us to express them with force and ele- 
gance. V 

The former is generally confined to the correct application of w.ords ia 
wnstracting single sentences. The latter treats of the proper choice of 
words, oflthe happiest method of constructing sentences, of their most advan* 
vageous arrangement in forming a discourse, and of tne Tarious kinds and 
qualities of composition. The principles of rhetorick are principally based 
on those unfolded and illustratea in the science of grammar. HenOe, an ac- 
i^uaintance with the latter, and, indeed, with the liberal arts, is a prerequi- 
site to the study of rhetorick and belles-lettres. 

COMPOSITIOX. 

It may be laid down as a maxim of eternal truth, that good 
sense is the foundation of all good wTiting. One who under- 
stands a subject well, will scarcely write ill upon it 

Rhetorick, or the art of persuasion, requires in a writer, the union of good 
iMUse, and a lively and chaste imagination. It is, then, her province to teach 
turn to embellish his thoughts with elegant and appropriate language^ vivid 
unagery, and an agreeable variety of expression. It ought to be his aim, 
" To mark the point where sense and dulness meet" 
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STYLR—PERSPICUITY AJTO PRECISIOK. 

Style is the peculiar manner iu which we express our coa- 
ceptions by means of language. It is a picture of the ideaft 
which rise in our minds, and of the order in which they are pro- 
duced. 

The qualities of a good style, may be ranked under two heads, 
perspicuiiy and ornament. 

Perspicuity, which is considered the fundamental quality 
of a good style, claims attention, first, to single words and phra- 
ses ; and, secondly, to the construction of sentences. When 
considered with respect to words and phrases, it requires these 
three- qualities, purity y pvonHtiyy and pvecimn. 

Purity of language consists in the use of sucii words and such' 
constructions as belong to the language which we speak, in op- 
position to words and phrases belonging to other languages, or 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without proper 
authority. 

Froprieiy is the choice of those words which the best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express br 
them. It implies their correct and judicious application, in op- 
posftion to low expressions, and to words and phrases which 
would be less significant of the ideas which we wish to convey* 
It is the union of purity and propriety, which renders style grace- 
ful and perspicuous. 

Precision, from p^acide^^ey to r.ut off, signifies retrenching all 
superfluities, and pruning the expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A proper construction of sentences is of so great importance 
in every species of composition, that we cannot be too strict or 
minute in our attention to it 

Elegance of style requires us generally to avoid many short or l^jg stn* 
tences in succession ; a monotonous correspomlence of one mcMbir^rto ano- 
ther ; and the commencing of a piece, section, or paragraph, with a long 
sentence. 

The qualities most essential to a perfect sentence, are Uniiy 
Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. 

Unity is an indispensable property of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an arrangdhient of werds in which only one ^ny- 
position is expressed. It may,* indeed, consist of parts; but 
these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to make 
on the mind the impression, not of many objects, but of only 
ene. In order to preserve this unity, tho following rules may be 
useful. 

1. In Ihe eoicrtc of the tenteiiee, the seene iho/uld be changed n little as potd* 
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Hi, In every sentence there is some leading or gov^ning word, wliich, if 
possible, ought to be continued so from the be^rinning to the end of it The 
following sentence is not constructed according to this rule : " After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, 
who received me with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the 
objects are sufficiently connected, yet, by shifting so frenuentl^ the place and 
the person, the vessel^ the shcre, toe, they, /, and loho, triey appear m so dis- 
united a.view, that the mind is led to wander for the sense. The sentence 
IS restored to its proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come to 
•nclior, I was put on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, who 
received me with the greatest kindness." 

2. Never crowd into one sentence things which have 90 little connexion, thai 
they would bear to be divided into two or more sentences. The violation of this 
rule produces so unfavourable an effect, that it is safer to err rather by too 
many short sentences, than by one that is overloaded and confused. 

3. Avoid all unnecessai^ parentheses. 

Clearness. Ambiguity, which is opposed to clearness, may 
arise from a bad choice, or a bad arrangement of words. 

A leading nile in the arrangement of sentences, is, that those 
tC(wrf* or members most nearly related, should be placed in the sen-' 
itnce as near to each other as possible, so as thereby to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear. This rule ought to be observed, 

1. In the position of adverbs, " By greatness," says Mr. Addison, " I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view." The improper situation of the adverb onlp, in this sentence, renders 
it a limitation 01 the verb mean, whereas the author intended to have it qual- 
ify the phrase, a single object; tiins, " By greatness, I do not mean the 
bulk of anj single object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 

2. In the position of phrases and members. " Are these designs which any 
man who is born a Briton, in any cncunistances, in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Corrected : "Are these designs which any 
man who is bom a Briton; ounht to be ashamed or afraid, in any circumstan' 
ees, in tu^y situation, to avow ?" 

3. In the position (^pronouns. The reference of a pronoun to its noun, 
should always be so clear that we cannot possibly mistake it : otherwise the 
noun oupht to be repeated. " It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, wliich nothing can protect us 
a;gainst but the good providence of our Heavenly Father." JVhich, in tliis 
sentence, grammatically refers to treasures ; and this would convert the 
whole period into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus construc- 
ted, "It is folly to pretend, by he.iping up treasures, to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Strength. By the strength of a sentence is meant such an 
arrangement of its several words and members, as exhibits the 
sense to the best advantage, and gives every word and member 
Hs due weight and force. 

1. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to take from 
it all redundant words and member's. Whatever can be easily supplied in the 
inindjshonld generally be omitted ; thus, " Contentwith dersorving a triumph, 
he refused the honour ftf it," is better than to say, "Bef/iir centent with de- 
serving a triumph,** &c. " They returned back again to the same city from 
whence they came forth." If we expunge from this shori sentence ^r« 
words which are mere expletives, it will he much more neat and forcible; 
<liU8, ** They returned to the city whence they came." But we should bo 
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cautious of pfftraing so closely as to give a hardness and dcyness to the«iyitt» 
Some leaves must be lefl to shelter and adorn the fruit. 

2. Particular aitentUm to the use of eopulaiiweSf relativetf onA ail the pmUdeM 
employed for transition and cdnnexion, is required. In compositions of an 
elevated .character, the relative should generally be inserted. An injudidooa 
repetition of md enfeebles style ; but when enumerating objects which wo 
wish to have appear as distinct from each other as possibS, it may be repeat* 
cd with peculiar advantage ; thus, *' Such a man may fall a victim to pow« 
er ; but truth, and reason, and lil>erty, would fall with him.*' 

3. Dispose of the capital word or words in that part of the setUenee in which 
they will make the most striking imjrression, 

4. Cause the members of a sentence logo onri';ins:hr their importance one, 
above anotlier. In a sentence of two members, the longer should generally 
be the concluding one. 

5. ^ivoid concluding a sentence with anadverb^ a preposition, or any inconsid- 
erable word, unless it be emphatical, 

6. Where two things are compared or contrasted tv it h each other, a nsemiblanee 
in the language and amslniclion slwuld be observed, :«^-^ 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Figures of Speech may be described as that language which 
is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. They 
generally imply some departure from simplicity of expression ; 
and exhibit ideas in a manner more vivid and impressive, than 
could be done by plain language. Figures have been common- 
ly divided into two great classes ; Figures of Words, and Fig 
ures of Thought. 

Figures of Words are called TropeSj and consist in a word's 
being employed to signify something that is different f/om its 
original meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy the 
figure. 



When we say of a person, that he has a fine taste in wines, the word ( 
is used in its common, literal sense ; but when wo sa;^, he has a fine iastt 
for painting, poetry, or musick, we use the word figuratively. " A good man 
enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity,*' is simple lanjcruage;; but when it 
is said, '< To the apright there ariseth light in darlcness,^ the same sentiment 
is expressed in a figurative style, light is put in the place of comjbrtf and 
darkness is used to suggest the idea o( adversity. 

The following are the most important figures : 
1. A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance which one 
object bears to another ; or, it is a comparison in an abridged 
form* • 

When I say of some great minister, " That he upholda the state Idee a 
fSttar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fainy nake a compar- 
ison ; but when I say of such a minister, *' That he is- the pUUf'ti state,** the 
word pillar becomes a metaphor. In the latter construction Hffi comipaxi- 
■Ml between the minister and a pillar, is made in the roint^ | but it is ex* 
I«os8«d without an? of the words that denote comparison. 
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Metaphors abound in all writiiiffs. In tiie scriptures they may be found 
in vast variety. Thus, our blessed Lord is called a vine, a lamb, a lion, &c. ; 
and men, according to their different dispositions, are styled wolves, weep, 
ioffSy serpents, vipers, &c 

Washington Irving, in speakkie of the degraded state of the American 
Aborigines who finger on the borders of the "white settlements," employf 
the following^ Beautiful metaphor; " The proud pillttr of their independence 
has been shaken down, and the whole moral /afrricA; lies in riiins.'' 

2. An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
or, it is several metaphors so connected together in sense, »s 
frequenily to form a kind of parable or fable. It differs from a 
single metaphor, in the same manner that a cluster on the vino 
difibrs from a single grape. 

Tlie following is a fine example of an allegorv, taken from the 60th psalm • 
wherein the people of Israel are represented under the image of a vine . 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it ; and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it ; and the boughs tlicreof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
bouijlis into the sea, and her branches int© the nver." 

3. A Simile or Comparison is when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is expressed in 
form. 

Thus, we use asimilo, when we sayj "The actions of piinces are like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few." " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people." " The musick of Caryl was like the 
memory of ioys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the souL'* ** Our 
Indians arc like those wild plants which thrive best in the shade, but which 
v/ithor when exposed to the influence of the sun." 

** The Assyrian came down, hke the wolfon the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like star^ on tne sea, 
^A'hen the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee." 

4. A Metonymy is where the cause is put for the effect, or 
the effect for the cause ; the container for the thing contained i 
or the •sign (of the thing signified. 

When we say, " They read Miltony^^ the cause is put for the effect, mean- 
ing " Milton's xcvrks,^^ " Gray hairs should be respected ;" here the effect 
is put for the cause ; meaning by " gray hairs," old ogfc, which produces 
gray hairs. In the phrase, " The kettle boils," the container is substituted 
lot the tiling contained. " He addressed the chaxr;'*^ that is, the person in 
the chair. 

5. A Synecdoche or Comprehension. When the whole in 
put for a part, or a part for the whole ; ti genus for a species, or . 
a species for a genus ; in general, when any thing less, or any 
dung more, is put for the precise object meant, the figure is call- 
ed a Synecdoche. 

Tbtts, " A fleet of twenty sa^ instead ot; ilwps.^ " The hont » a noble 
Animal ;" " The dog is a faithful creature :" here an individual k irut ferthe 
8])ecies. We sometimes use the " head" for the person, and ^ " iMt^e** 
4r the MO. In Kke manner, an attribute may be put for t r vjeol ; tii 
« Youth" for the youngy the *<deep" forthe sea, 
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6- Personification or Prosopopceia is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. \Vhen wo say, 
** the ground thirsts for ruin," or, "the earth S)m7c5 with plenty ;'* 
* when we speak of" ambition's being restless,'** or, " a disease's 
being deceitftd ;" such expressions show the facility, with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of Uving creatures to 
things that are inanimate. 

The folio win or are fine examples of this figure : 

" CiieerM with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles ;" 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

' 7. An Apostropue is an address to some person, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. ' The ad- 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is tliy stmg t O 
grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, maidoT Inistore ; bend thy fair 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves 
in a son-beam at noon over the silence of Morven." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

Example, " If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his 
stortSf but to dimmish his desires^ 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggbration consists in magnifying an 
ebject beyond its natural bounds. " As swift as the wind ; as 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are ex- 
trav^ant hyperboles. 

** I saw their chiel^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, tlie blasted fir ; hu 
shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the 
hiUg.» ^ ^ ' 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating som^tliing that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually pass 
ing before our eyes. 

11. Interrogation. The literal use of an interrogation, is to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatevei 
they would affirm or deny with great eaurnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question. . 

Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balak: " The Lord is not man, that 
ho should lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent Hath he said it ? 
and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not make it 
ffood ?" '^ Hast thou an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with a voic9 
like him ?»' 

12. Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions, such aa 
•urprisc, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

** that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of way-faring men !"**(> 
that I had inings liko a dove ! for then would I fly away, uid be at rest P ' 
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13. Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contiary to 
oiur thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but t6 add force to 
our remarks. We can reprove one for his negligence, by say- 
ing, "Ifou have taken great care, indeed.'* 

The propliet Elijah adopted this figure, when he challenged the priests of 
Baal to prove the truth of their deity. *» He mocked them, and said, Cry 
aloud, for he is a sod : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or, peradventure, he sleepeth, and must be waked." 

14. Amplification or Climax consists in heightening all the 
circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
in a strong light. 

Cicero gives a lively instance of this figure, when he says, " It is a crime 
to put a Roman citizon in bonds : it is the height of guilt to scourge him ; 
little less than parricide to put him to death : what name, then, shjdl I give 
to the act of. crucifying him?*' 



KEY. 

Corrections oflht False Syntax ai'ranged under the Rides and 
J^otes. 

Rule 4. Frequent commission of sin hardens men in it. Great pains 
kaveheen taken, &c. — is seldom found. The sincere are, &c — is happy. 
What wailf &c. — Disappointments sink — the renewal of hope giveSf &c. — is 
without limit has been conferred upon us. — ^Thou canst not heal — but thou 
mayst do, &c. — consists the happiness, &c. — ^\Vho touchedst, or didst tcuek 
Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

^Tote 1. And toilt thou never be to Heaven resigned ?— And who hiad great 
abilities, &c. 

wVo/e 2. ^re peace and honour. — was controversy. 

Rule 7. Them that you visited.— Aim that was mentioned. — he who 
preached repentance, &c — they who died. — he who succeeded. 

Rule 8. Time and tide xoait, &c. — remove mountains. — are both uncer- 
tain. — dwell with, &c. — affect the mind, &c. — What signify the compel and 
care, &c. — ai'e now perished. — ^Why are whiteness and coldness, &c. — bind 
them continually, &c — ^render their possessor, &c — ^There are errour and 
discrepance —which show, &c. 

Rule 9. Is the same in idea. — is in the porphyry. — t* remarkable, &c — 
which moves merely as it is moved. — affects ub, &,c — Man's happiness or 
misery is, in a great measure &c. — for it may be, &c. — was blameworthy. 

Rule 10. The nation is powerful. — The fleet was seen, &c. — ^The church 
has, &C. — i«, or ought to be, the object, &c. — it is feeble. 

Rule 11. My people dc &c. — The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as 
their, kc'-were divided in their sentiments, and they have referred, ficc*— The 
people rejoice — give them sorrow. 

Rule 12. Homer's works are &c — Asa^s heart James HarVs book. 

Note 1. It was the men, wcmien, and children's lot, &c. or, It was the lot of 
the men, women, and children. — Peter, John, and Andrew's, &c. 

Mfte 2. This is Campbell the poet's production ; or. The production of 
Campbell, ^, — The silk was purchased at Brown's the mercer and habere 
dasher, 

Mote 4. The pitpWs composing, &c~'^eV being observed.--of theprail 
tetU's neglecting to lay it before the council 
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Rule 13. Of his audience.— put it on Jacob. — sprinkle them — and thef 
■hall, kc.— of his reputation. 

Aofe. You were blamed ; you toere worthy. — where vjere you ? — how far 
were you ? 

Rule 14. Who liast been, &c. — %oho is the sixth that has lost his Itfe by 
tills means. 

Who all my sense cmfinedst ; or, didst confine, 

J^ote. And who brmightest him forth out of Ur. 

Rule 15. Who shall be sent, &c. — This is the man whoj &c 

Rule 16. They to whom much is "fiven. Uc—rwith whom you associate, &o, 
— whom I greatly respect, &c. — wtwm we ou^ht to love, and to whom, 6fC» — 
They vjhoni conscience, 4-c. — With whom did you walk l-^WIiom did yo« 
see ? — To whom did you give the book ? 

Rule 17. Wlio gave John those books ? We, — him who lives in Pearls 
street — My brother and he. — She and /. 

Rule 18; Xole^. Thirty fn/w. — twenty/g^f— one hundred /oiftoww. 

J^oie 6. He bought a pairof ncwj shoes — piece of elegant furniture. — pail 
tSfint horses — tract of /)oor land. 

^ote 7. Are still more difficult to be comprehended. — ^most doubtful, or pre 
ronm» way, &c. — This model comes nearer perfection than any /, kjc, • 

Rule 19: JsTofe, That sort. — these two hours. — This kind, &c. — He saw 
©ne person^ or more than onS^enter the garden. 

Note 2. Better than himself, — 1« so small. — Am stati<Hi naay be, is boun^ 
by the laws. 

Note 3. On each side, &c. — took eacJi his censer. 

Rule 20. IVIiom did they, &c. — They whom opulence, — whom luxury, &c, 
— Him and them we know, &c. — Her that is negligent, &c. — my brothei 
and met ^^' — fVhom did they send, &c. — Them whom he, &c ■ 

Rule 21. It is /. — If I were he.—:it is he, indeed. — Whom do you, &c. — 
Who do men say, &c. — and who say ye, &c. — whom do you imagine it to 
have been ? — it was /; but you knew that it was he. 

Rule 25. Bid him come— ndurst not do it. — Hear him r«ad, 4^, — ^makesue 
approve and reject, ^-c, — better to live — than to outlive, &c. — to wrestle. 

Rule 26 : Note. — The taking of pains : or, without taking pains, &c.— 
The changing o/ times, — the removing and setting up o/ kings. 

Rule 58 : Note 3. He did me — I had tomtten — he came home. — hefcdlen 
my cou^n — ^he would have gone. — already risenX — is ^egun, — ^is spoken,—^ 
would have written — had they written^ ^c, 

RuLlfc 29 : Note 1. It cannot, therefore^ be, &c — he was not cften pleas- 
ing. — should never be separated. — We may live happily, ^c. 

IJuLE 30 : Note. I don't know ayiif thing ; or, I know nothing, &c. — I did 
not see anybody ; or, I saw nobody, i^c. — Nothing ever affects her. — and 
take no shapo of semblance, &c. — There can be notliing, &c. — Neither pre- 
cept nor discipline is so forcible as example. 

Rule 31. For himself. — among themselves. — loith whom he is, &c. — With 
iohom did, &c. — From whom did you receive instruction ? 

Rule 33. My brother and Ae, &c. — ^You and /, ^c. He and I — John and 
\e, 4'C. — Between you and me, ^c. 

RuLB 34. And entreat me, ^^c. — and acting diflferently, ^•c 

Note 1. But Ae may return — ^byt he will write no more. 

Note 2. Unless it ram. — If he acquire riches, 4*c. 

Rule 35. Than /.—as well as lie, than they.—\mi Ac—but he and /.— but 
them who had gone astray. 

Promiscuous Examples. — Him who is from eternity, ^c— -depends all the 
happiness,— which exists, ^c— the enemies whom, ^c. — Is it J or he Mohmn 
you requested ?— Though gceat have been,— sincerely oc&nozo/edg't'.— TKero 
was, in the metropolis.— exercising our memories. — was consumed. — AfHu- 
•nee may give— but it will not —of tins world often choke.— 2%em that hott 
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•ur , — an^ they Uiat despise. — ^I intended to call last week. — the fields look 
fresh andg-oy. — very neatly ^ finely woven paper. — where I saw Gwi. Andrew 
Jackson, Am who. — Take the Jirst two, — last three. — thirty /e«f high. — a 
union, — a hypothesis. — I have teen him to tohotn you wrote, he would have 
come back, or retumetL^-understanda the nature, — he rejects.—lf thou ttudy^ 
— thou vnlt become.— is not properly attended to. — He knew. — therefore, to 
have done it. — than the title. — very independently. — duty to do. — my frientPt 
entering. — is the best specimen, or it coines nearer perfection than any, ^c— 
blow tlienty will go, kx^—Each of tliose two auihojs has his merit. — Reason^ 
whole, — lie in. — strikes the mind, — than HVie pcuts had been adjusted, — with 
l>«/€Ci symmetry. 

Satire does not carry in tt. — composes the triangle.—jocr^ons' opportunities 
were ever. — It ha^ besn i"eportetl. — should never he. — situation in whidu — it 
thoroughly verse'd in his. — are the soul, — follows little. — An army presents 
-—are ^e duties of a christian. — happier than he. — always have inclined, ant 
which always will incUnc him to otlend. — which require great. — Tliem tha 
honour me, will I. — has opinions peculiar to ilself. — that it may be said Ae 
attained monarchical. — hast permitted, — wilt deliver. — was formerly prbpar 
gated. — the measure i«,—ur.wortiiy youv.— were faithless. — After I had visited, 
•—nor shall /, consent. — Yesterday I intended to walk out, but was. — make 
or are thirteen, — /care three. — If he go, — make </ic eighth time ihdii he wHL 
have visited. — is nobler. — was possessed, or that ever can be.— one great 
edifice, — smaller ones. — honesty is. — it to he. — will follow me, — I shall dwelL 
— is gone astray. — he could not have done,— feeling a propensity. 



PUNCTUATION. 

COMMA. 
Corrections of the Exercises in Punctuation. 

RULE 1. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the human 
Cieart. The friend of order has made half his way to virtue. All finery is a 
gign ot littleness. 

RULE 2. The indulgence of a harsh disposition, is the introduction to 
future misery. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society, serves to exercise 
the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. Charity, like the sun, brightens all its objects. Gentleness is, 
in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. You, too, have your fail- 
ings. Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, excel pride and ignar 
ance, under costly attire. The best men often experience disappointmentau 
Advice should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can 
always hide the real character. 

RULE 4. Lord, thou hast been our dwelUng place in all generations. 
Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy chief study. Canst thou ex 
pect, thou betrayer of innocence, to escape the hand of vengeance ? Death, 
the king of terrours, chose a prime minister. Hope, th^ balm of life, sooths 
us under every misfortune. Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, was 
eminently good, as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an iilustrious .ex- 
ample of true piety^ 

RULE 5. Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortune. To 
enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. Hia 
talents, formed for great enterprises', could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
uous. The path of piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit, win assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose one Quwly- 
mssciublcd under the c)re of one common Father. 
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•RULE 6. We have no reason to com|dain of the lot of man, nor ol fhtf 
fciutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body, depresses tlie 
understandings deadens the moral feelings of the heart, and degrades man 
iironi his rank in creation. 

Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospect of many a 
youth. He is alternately supported by liis father, his uncie, and his elder 
brother. The man of virtue and honour, will be trusted, relied upon, and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-sijirited, timorous, and base. 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and true^ 
lovely, honest, and of good report. Habits of reading, writing, and think* 
ing, are the indispensable qualifications of a good student. The great busi- 
ness of life is, to be employed in doing justly, loving mercy, ana walking 
humbly with our God^ To hve soberly, righteously, and^piously, compre- 
hends the whole of our duty. 

la our health, life, possessions, connexions, pleasures, there are causes o( 
decay imperceptibly Working. Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. An 
idle, trifling spciety, is near akin to such as is corrupting. This unhappy 
pers^ had been seriously, affectionately admonished, but in vain. 

RULE 7. How much better it is to got wisdom than gold. The friend- 
ships of tlie world can exist no longer than interest cements them. Eat 
what is set belbrc you. They who excite envy, will easily incyr censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most inn«^i^t 
wbros that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion our com* 
pl&ints of the worla, are wholly imaginary. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which reflects every object m 
its just preportion, and in its fairest colours. In that unaffected civility which 
springs from a gentle mind, there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve, is eternal. This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passions. 

True friendship ^nll, at all times, avoid a rouijh or careless behaviour. Health 

[yvd peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friends, sum up all the undoubted 

articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uni-. 

» form and consistent. Intemperance -destroys the strength of our bodieS| 

» and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. As a companion, he was ^evere and satirical ; as a friend, cap- 

' tious aqd dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 

will be po beauty, and in autumn, no fruif. Sq| if youth be trifled away 

without improvement, manliood will be contemptmle, and old age, miserable. 

RXILE 10. They believed he %vas dead. He did not know that I was the 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is, to be condenmed 
by our^wn hearts. The greatest misery tliat we can endure, is, to be con- 
demned by our own hearts. 

SEMICOLON. 

RULEI. The path of truth is a plain and safe path; that of fiilsehood 
*, is a perplexing-maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendsfhip; 
hen, of fierceness and animosity. As there is a worldly happiness, whidi 
God perceives to be no t>ther than disguised misery ; as there are woridljf 
hohoilfs, which, in his estimation, are a reproach j so, there is a worldl/ 
iviidohi, whieliy in his sight, is foolishness. 

*. ' But all subsists by elemental strife ; ♦ 

And passions are the elements of life. 

COLON. 

RULE 1. The three great enemies to tranquillity, are vice, miperstiti^in, 
and idleness : vice, i^ch poisons and disturbs the mind with bad plissi^iis ; 
•aperstitioa, which fills it with imaginary terrours ; idleness, whicti loads it 
wifh tedtoiisness and disgust. 
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